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CHAPTER I. 
THE 
EARLY twenty years ago Hi 
Burlingame and Charlie Cor- 


bett had a line-fence dispute. 
Both men were then in mid- 


LANE, 


IN| 


.dle life, and I was young; I had just 
come into Black Valley Town, and the 
shingle in my office window, which my 


wife declares is now disgracefully 
dingy, was still brave and imposing. 
“Doctor Kirke Montgomery,” it read 
in shining gilt letters upon black glass, 
and I never went in or out of my door 
without pausing to give it a covertly 
admiring glance. 

Old Nate Burlingame, Hi’s father, 
owned three hundred acres in the Black 
River Valley, running north from Can- 
ada Street, east to the top of Cranberry 
Hill, and west upon the flats right to 
the Black River itself, taking in the 
southeast corner of the Black Quag. 


When the old man died, his place was 
divided equally between his sister, 
“Grandma” Perkins, and his son Hiram. 

Grandma—even then she was seven- 
ty-one—sold her half, a hundred and 
fifty acres of good, black bottom land, 
amazingly fertile, as is all the skin of 
the Quag. Charlie Corbett bought the 
place, built himself a little house 
thereon—it had two good barns of old 
Nathan’s building—and moved imwith 
his wife and their little girl, May. And 
Hi Burlingame stayed on in the old 
home at the corner of the Cranberry 
Hill Road and farmed his half of the 
original Burlingame place. His aunt, 
Grandma Perkins, kept his house and 
mothered his ten-year-old son, Ed; for 
Hi was a widower. His wife had died 
only a year after their marriage. 

To make matters plain, T must dip 
a little into geography; not every one, 
I suppose, knows the Black River Val- 
ley as well as I. 
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The valley lies, then, between two 
long ridges running roughly north and 
south ; we call them Cranberry Hill and 
West Hill. Black Valley Town nes- 
tles at the foot of the latter, and east 
of the village a great flat forms the 
floor of the valley, with Black River 
flowing sluggishly northward through 
its center. This flat we call the Black 
Quag, for beneath a skin of firm soil 
it is a huge and bottomless morass, of 
which I have already told more than 
one tale. Though most of it is arable, 
it is treacherous, so that no road runs 
across its surface; to reach Cranberry 
Hill from the village one must drive 
north or south to-the borders of the 
Quag and cross the valley by one of 
the roads which skirt it at either end. 
These roads we call Canada Street and 
Center Street; and the former crosses 
the southern limit of the Black Quag. 
At the foot of Cranberry Hill another 
road runs north and south, joining the 
eastern ends of- these two “streets ;” 
and from about its middle the Cran- 
berry Hill Road starts upward and 
eastward. Thus the Black Quab is in- 
closed by a rough quadrangle of roads, 
which we call the “Square.” Its west- 
ern side is formed by the Creek Road; 
on the east, along the foot of Cranberry 
Hill, runs the “Link.” 

This is tedious, no doubt; but I want 
you to picture our valley, and especially 
to see clearly the “Devil’s Lane.” 

Charlie Corbett’s house stands upon 
the west side of the Link, near its be- 
ginning in Canada Street; and Hi Bur- 
lingame’s is half a mile north, upon the 
eastern side of the Link near the be- 
ginning of the Cranberry Hill Road. 
The line between the two halves of the 
original farm runs parallel with the 
Link and about fifty yards west of it, 
so that Hi owned a long, narrow strip 
across the road from the rest of his 
land, and Corbett’s property fronted on 
the Link Road only at its southeast cor- 
ner, where his house stood. 


a 


This was always-a source of friction 
between the two men. Corbett tried 
again and again to buy this field, hold- 
ing, rightly enough, that the road itself 
was the proper boundary line, and that 
this strip, a quarter of a mile long and 
only fifty yards wide, was merely an 
annoyance to his neighbor and could 
not be worked properly. 

But Hi Burlingame refused to sell. 
He was a farmer, born of farming 
stock, born on this very farm; and he 
held to his land with that unreasoning 
passion of stubbornness which is only 
possible to the man whose land is in 
very truth his life. He would not sell 
an inch of it; he would not even talk 
of selling ; and Corbett’s repeated offers 
angered him so that the relations of the 
two men were stiff enough before this 
last dispute. 

“No!” said Hi flatly. “I  s’pose 
Gran’ma hadda right t’ sell her half o’ 
Pa’s place, seein’ ’s I couldn’t work it 
all ner raise money t’ buy it off’n her. 
But I’d of give my right leg t’ keep 
what you got o’ Pa’s land a’ready, Cor- 
bett; an’ I'll cut ‘em both off myself 
before I'll sell you an inch o’ what I 
got left!” 

And so Hi Burlingame kept his land. 

Then, while I was still new in Black 
Valley, came a new source of irrita- 
tion. The old stump fence which Nate 
Burlingame’s father had built along 
what was now the party line, had rot- 
ted apart. No wonder; it was at least 
eighty years old, made when the land 
was first cleared, of hard-wood stumps 
grubbed up and set in line edgeways, 
the roots of each entangled with its 
neighbor’s to make a barricade. Such 
fences were common enough in* Iro- 
quois County once. 

But now that old stump fence was 
ruinous, and Corbett’s cows broke 
through it almost at will, to forage in 
Burlingame’s corn. So at last the two 
men got together for the building of 
a new line fence. 
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In our country such line fences are 
put up on shares, each man paying for 
his half, and the completed fence is 
owned in common, These two were 
agreed that a new fence must be put 
up, and each was willing to pay his pro- 
portion of the cost and to furnish his 
share of the labor; but each man had 
his own decided notion of what sort of 
fence it must be. 

Charlie Corbett insisted upon a rail 
fence; one of those zigzag affairs 
called in our country “snake fences.” 
He was an old-fashioned man; he 
would listen to no argument; snake 
fences were good enough for him, ‘as 
for his father and grandfather before 
him! 

But Hi Burlingame, a little younger 
and a great deal more progressive, stood 
out for barbed wire. Timber was grow- 
ing scarce; he wasn’t going to waste 
good wood putting up a crooked, wab- 
bly snake fence that’d be tumbling down 
before it was half up, like as not, an’ 
a great big hedgerow t’ be scythed out 
every spring. No, sir! Bob-wire’s 
what we gotta have. 

And there they stuck. The old 
grudge rankled in both; Hi could not 
forgive the other for buying Burlin- 
game land which should have been his; 
Charlie considered Hi a gosh-blame’ 
pig-head, holdin’ onto a strip o’ land 
‘at wasn’t worth nothin’ t’ him an’ 
couldn’t be worked proper, just outa 
meanness. And neither would yield an 
inch to the other. 

They quarreled about that fence for 
months; more than once, folk say, they 
would have come to blows if Grandma 
Perkins had not run out and shamed 
them apart. The matter hung fire all 
summer, and every time Charlie’s cows 
escaped into Hi’s corn both men ex- 
ploded, the one at the damage to his 
crop, the other in fear his cattle might 
founder themselves. j 

Came one last effort at compromise. 


They met in the post office at Black | 


Valley. I was there, and I helped to 
pull them apart. Each man stalked out 
to his milk wagon, once we others had 
stopped their fist fight, swearing never 
to speak to the other again; and both, 
so far as I know, kept that word 
through life. 

After that neither. man would men- 
tion the line fence to any one. But as 
soon as harvest was over, and the silos 
filled, Charlie Corbett went to his wood 
lot and began to split rails, and Hi 
drove downtown and bought half a 
dozen rolls of barbed wire. 

Then each man built himself.a fence 
at the edge of his own land. It was a 
town joke; our idlers would drive 
across the valley to watch these stub- 
born old farmers working side by side, 
each elaborately unconscious of the 
other’s existence. 

Before winter the work was done. 
At the western edge of Hi Burlingame’s 
land stretched a new, four-strand, 
barbed-wire fence; and beyond it, so 
close that its nearer angles almost 
touched, ran Charlie Corbett’s snake 
fence. 

Between the two fences lay an irregu- 
lar strip shaped something like a nar- 
row saw blade with large teeth; rather, 
like the sections of a mowing machine’s 
cutter bar. It was an insane affair; a 
useless, jagged lane through which 
nothing could be driven, in which noth- 
ing could be cultivated—of no use un- 
der heaven. And as time went on it 
grew up into weeds and briers which 
neither man would cut, until it made 
a shoulder-high, zigzag hedgerow such 
as should have shamed any self-respect- 
ing farmer. 

For a quarter of a mile this grotesque 
lane paralleled the road, catching the 
eye of every passer; and the comments 
which it provoked were salt in the raw 
wound of its creators’ animosity, so 
that their ancient enmity burgeoned and 
thrived lustily until it became a byword 
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in our parts, and folk said, “I hate it 
worse’n Hi does Charlie Corbett,” or, 
“Them two agrees ‘bout like Hi an’ 
Charlie.” 

And the hedgerow between the two 
fences came to be a landmark there- 
abouts, and to bear a name of its 6wn. 
Who first named it, I cannot say, but 
the name was so apt that, overnight, 
as it were, every one knew it and 
used it. 

Our folk called it the “Devil’s Lane.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


NE after another the slow years 
drifted by—so quietly that we in 
Black Valley scarcely noticed their 
passing. In great cities, where each 
new day is marked by its own stirring 
events, it is quite different, I suppose; 
things change swiftly, so that one feels 
the movement of time. But in little 


country towns like ours the peaceful 


years seem all alike; it is as though one 
passed again and again through the same 
unchanging seasons, lived the same year 
over and over. 

I had settled in Black Valley only 
yesterday; and suddenly I was staid 
and stout and short of breath, a mid- 
dle-aged country doctor, already paying 
in rheumatic twinges for eighteen years 
of driving bad roads at all times and in 
all weathers. Charlie Corbett and Hi 
Burlingame were tough old men, 
gnarled and bent, but working still. 
Their ancient bitterness was  un- 
changed; on the road, at cheese factory 
or post office, they passed each other 
by, unseeing. They worked all day in 
adjoining fields, perhaps, but neither 
spared his neighbor word or look. 

And the Devil’s Lane was all grown 
up with luxuriant weeds and briers and 
saplings ten feet high; a shocking, im- 
penetrable tangle, so that even the 


small boys who came there in season 


after blackberries did not venture to 
crawl into it, but reached over and 
through the fences. 

Little May Corbett—freckled, pig- 
tailed May, with a stone bruise on one 
heel and a shy smile which showed one 
permanent incisor startlingly large 
among her even, little milk teeth—was 
a tall, quiet young woman, with grave 
blue eyes and still, restful ways. I 
used sometimes to stare at her and won- 
der if this could be the gap-toothed, 
willful midget whom~I had carried 
through measles and chicken pox and 
mumps. And then I would feel very 
old and perhaps a little sad at the loss 
of that tiny, freckled girl who was a 
woman now; for I am a childless man. 

And Ed Burlingame was 
thirty; a bachelor of the science of ag- 
riculture, a college graduate who did 
not scorn overalls or lack practical 
knowledge of farming, who really man- 
aged the farm of which old Hiram, his 
father, was ostensible head—and made 
it pay. 

He was a fine young chap, was Ed 
Burlingame, and good to look upon. 
He held his black head high, yet there 
was about him none of that insuffer- 
able condescension which is so likely 
to mark the “college farmer.” He lis- 
tened respectfully to the hard-won, em- 
piric wisdom of his elders-and profited 
thereby. His bearing matched the 
thick wrists, the big, capable farmer’s 
hands, the plowman’s stoop and stride 
which he had inherited. He was proud 
to be what the looked and was, a good 
farmer. 

And, as has been the way of youth 
from the beginnings of this old world, 
these two young folks recked little 
enough of their fathers’ quarrel. They 
found each other good company and 
showed it openly enough, mauger the 
wrath of Charlie and Hiram, so that 
heads were nodded and wise smiles ran 
about at church socials and meetings, 
while old ladies prophesied a near set- 


nearly 
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the 


Burlingame-Corbett 


tlement of 
feud. 

Charlie Corbett’s wife had been dead 
these five years and more, and May 
kept his house. Grandma Perkins, very 
ancient now, but still active and cheery, 
took care of Hi Burlingame and his 
son, a hundred hens, and a pig or two, 
lent a hand with the milking once in 
a while, and yet found time to mother 
the motherless girl on the next farm. 
A most decided old lady, Grandma Per- 
kins, who cared nothing for line-fence 
disputes, nor feared to speak her mind 
to either nephew or neighbor as to the 
downright silly goin’s-on of two men 
old enough to know better. ’F they’d 
leave it to her an’ May, she’d bet the 
women wouldn’t spend all their lives 
a-quarrelin’ an’ fightin’ ’bout nothin’! 

It was midsummer. Most of our 
farmers had finished haying and were 
spending long days plodding up and 
down their rows of corn and beans, 
eager to finish a last cultivation before 
oat-harvest time. It was very hot; 
every one was working very hard; 
tempers were short, as they are likely 
to be in this busy season. 

And then, of a Saturday night, the 
Citizens’ Bank was robbed. It was a 
thrilling event; our younger folk, and 
such as had no bank accounts, reveled 
in it and hung about the bank build- 
ing, eying the sawed bars of a base- 
ment window from without, peering 
through the glass doors at the wrecked 
safe within, giggling and chattering 
among themselves and generally getting 
in people’s way as much as possible. 

Meanwhile a meeting of the board of 
directors was called, for the robbery 
hit us hard; the bank had been laying 
in cash against the beginning crop 
movement. Board meetings that year 
were always both irritating and amus- 
ing. As it happened, Hi Burlingame 
and Charlie Corbett were directors; 
and, since they refused to speak to each 
other and invariably took opposite sides 


upon every question, Hank Thornton, 
president of the bank, Verne Bookmil- 
ler, and I, who were the other two di- 
rectors, had trouble enough in getting 
anything done. 

That Sunday things were worse than 
usual. The robbery, and the prospect 
of going into our own pockets to make 
good the loss, had improved the tempe1 
of none of us; and Charlie and Hi were 
more cantankerous than I had ever 
seen them. 

“*S no way t’ be runnin’ a bank,” 
grumbled Hi. “Hank, seems like you’d 
ought to of been lookin’ out f’r bur- 
glars.” 

Hank Thornton stroked his mus- 
tache. He was a thickset, quiet man, 
very slow of speech, never ruffled. 

“We-el, Hi, I don’t know’s I was to 
blame exactly. I been tellin’ you fel- 
lows f’r five years we needed a new 
vault.”’ 

Charlie Corbett shifted impatiently 
in his chair and tugged at his rusty 
gray Galways. “’Tis a fine time t’ be 
talkin’ that now,” he rasped; in his 
speech, as always when he grew ex- 
cited, was the very faintest trace of 
that brogue which his grandfather had 
brought to our valley from Ireland. “If 
some fellers on this board wasn’t so 
bullheaded we’d of had a new vault. 
What’s Riley an’ Frank Taylor doin’, 
anyway ?” 

Thornton shrugged. 
all he can,” he replied. 
talkin’ a whole lot.” 

“Darn a new sheriff,” whispered 
Bookmiller to me. “Wisht old Hutch 
was back in office.” 

Hi Burlingame returned to the at- 
tack. “Lookahcre, Hank, them bars ta 
that cellar window must of been sawed 
through Friday night, ’r mebbe before 
that; nobody couldn’t of cut them all 
off so quick.” 

Thornton 
“Like as not,” he agreed. 


“Well, then!” Old 


“Phil’s doin’ 
“An’ Frank’s 


stroked his mustache. 


surlingame 
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thrust out his chin, his deep-lined face 
wrinkled into an acridly triumphant 
_grin; a one-sided grin, I noticed sud- 
denly. His voice blurred a little. “If 
them weeds round the cellar window’d 
been cut out like they should of been, 
anybody c’d of seen they was some- 
thin’ wrong, an’ they wouldn’t of been 
no robbery!” The old gentleman nod- 
ded solemnly, pleased, as most folks 
are, at finding a scapegoat. 

And for once these two ancient ene- 
mies agreed. Charlie Corbett ignored 
Hiram’s words, but: “Seems like if 
all them weeds’d been cleaned outa the 
bank yard it’d of been harder f’r any- 
body t’ break in. Mebbe then we 
wouldn’t after losin’ all this money.” 

Verne Bookmiller nudged me. ‘‘Lis- 
ten at them two,” he whispered. “Ug- 
lier’n sin, both of ’em; rather jump onto 
poor Hank f’r not keepin’ the bank in 
his pants pocket ’n settle what we got 
t’ do about the money.” 

I opened my mouth to suggest that 
quarreling wouldn’t bring back our lost 
money, but Hank Thornton was ahead 
of me. As I have said, he was an ami- 
able man, but his amiability had limits. 
Evidently he had wearied of this aim- 
less wrangling. 

“We-ell, Hi,” he drawled, “you an’ 
Charlie’ve agreed f’r once. An’ you 
gotta right t’ kick about the bank yard 
not bein’ mowed good, too; you fellows 
keep y’r land so clean. Them weeds’d 
ought to been trimmed out—I admit it 
—same as some folks’ hedgerows.” 

Charlie Corbett jumped up, one 
shaking hand clutched into his Galways. 
For a moment he only mouthed, too 
angry to find words. Then: 

“You mind y’r own business, Hank 
Thornton!” he shouted, and stumped 
out of the bank. 

Hi Burlingame rose more slowly, but 
quite as purple with rage as his an- 
cient enemy. He said nothing, but he, 
also, walked out, and I fancied that his 
right leg dragged a trifle. 


Thornton looked at me in humorous 
dismay ; Verne Bookmiller reached out 
his hand. | 

“Let ’em go,” I advised. “We're a 
quorum. We’ve got forty-odd thou- 
sand dollars to raise somehow ; and that 
pair-would only be a hindrance if they 
stayed.” 

Verne was staring out through the 
plate-glass window at Main Street. 
“Lookit!” said he suddenly, 

walked forward. 

We followed and looked out upon an 
odd scene in front of the post office. 

A top buggy had just stopped there; 
its high-stepping trotter still danced 
and fidgeted. In the rig sat Ed Bur- 
lingame and beside him May Corbett; 
and Hi upon its off side and Charlie at 
the nigh clutched at rebellious off- 
spring, shouting imprecations. A 
loafer or two jeered; May and Ed 
looked horribly ashamed and embar- 
rassed. It was a sight absurd enough, 
yet holding its elements of bitter pathos, 
as most ludicrous things do. 

Even as we watched, Hi, nearest to 
us, swayed, put his left hand to a pur- 
ple face, and fell right down in the 
dust. 

“He’s had a stroke!” I cried, remem- 
bering that one-sided smile, that drag- 
ging foot. And I ran out at top speed. 


and 


CHAPTER III. 

A STERN FATHER. 
YOUNG Burlingame and May Cor- 
bett descended from the buggy. 
When I reached Hi’s side his son kneit 
beside him, and May pillowed his help- 
less head in her lap; and Charlie, though 

he scowled, made no protest. 

The old man’s broad face was con- 
gested and all drawn to one side, the 
right corner of his mouth hung open. 
The whole right side of his face was 
blank and unlined in that curious ap- 
pearance which a_ paralytic stroke 
gives. He lay inert, unconscious. 
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“Is he dying, doctor?” May asked 
in the hushed voice one assumes at such 
a time. 

I took his pulse; it was pounding 
hard. “No. And I don’t think he will. 
We'll pull him through all right. Here, 
pick him up, and we'll take him into 
the hotel.” 

Ed Burlingame thrust an arm be- 
neath his father’s burly shoulders; I 
beckoned to the loafers before the post 
office, and one of them came forward. 
It was Martin Grover, the butcher, a 
newcomer to Black Valley, and a man 
I liked little enough. But he was big 
and strong, so I nodded. 

So Ed and Grover took the stricken 
man’s shoulders, and I took his legs, 
aided by Verne Bookmiller, who had 
followed me out of the bank, and we 
carried him into the Putnam House, a 
few yards away—not without labor, 
for Hi Burlingame was thick-necked 
and stout. 

We laid him down upon the battered 
old leather couch in the office, and I 
sent Ed after my medicine case. Gro- 
ver and Bookmiller stood by, and Char- 
lie Corbett hung in the doorway, trying 
to look indifferent, though I think he 
was really as concerned as any of us. 

As I leaned over him Hiram stirred 
and moaned and opened his eyes. That 
is, he opened the left one; the other lid 
still hung half shut and helpless. 

“Wh-what happened, doc?” he mum- 
bled thickly. 

“You've had a stroke,” I told him. 
“Not a bad one, Hi; you'll get over it. 
But fat old men like you oughtn’t to 
get excited in this weather.” 

The sick man’s opened eye roved 
weakly. ‘“Ed—an’ May?” 

“Ed's gone to my office; May’s out- 
side. Let ’em alone. They’re good 
children, and you ought to be ashamed, 
making a scene like that right on the 
street—both of you!” ~ And I glared at 
Corbett in the doorway. 

“Not—that,” whispered Hiram in- 


distinctly. “I ’as thinkin’, in the bank. 
That hedgerow’d oughta be cleaned up. 
You know——” 
“What?” I asked. 
Lane, you mean?” 
“Uh-huh. Git Ed—speak t’ May. 
Good girl She c’n fix it ‘ith 
him.” The one open eye rolled vaguely 
toward Charlie Corbett. “See if him 
an’ Ed can’t—clean ’er all out. Huh?” 
In spite of myself I grinned. Some 
sense had been knocked into Burlin- 
game’s stubborn old head, though it had 
taken a paralytic stroke to do it. Per- 
haps if Corbett were to break a leg, 
now, the Devil’s Lane might yet dis- 
appear and a decent line fence take its 
place. 
“All right, Hi,” I told him. 


“The Devil’s 


“T’ll see 


to it. You lie still now and keep quiet.” 
Then Ed came back with my bat- 
tered old black bag, and I fell to work. 
Some one tapped my shoulder. “Get 
away,” said I, without turning my head. 
“T’m busy.” 
‘But the touch was repeated insist- 


Hypodermic in hand, I turned, 
“What the devil do you 


ently. 
scowling. 
want?” 

It was the butcher, Martin Grover. 
His red face seemed paler than usual; 
his thick lips were parted. “What’s ‘at 
he said, doc? About the Devil’s Lane?” 

I looked him up and down. A hand- 
some brute he was; full six feet tall, 
broad-chested, muscled, and thewed 
mightily, with bold black eyes below a 
mop of dark curls; yet his swaggering 
ways irked me, and I disliked the inso- 
lence of his black stare. 

“What was the old man sayin’ about 
the Devil’s Lane?” he repeated, as one 
who had a right to ask. His assurance 
angered me. 

“None of your business, Grover! 
Get out. I’ve no time to be answering 
fool questions. Take him away, 
Verne!” 

And I gave him my back. The fel- 
low hung on one foot a moment, as 
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though meditating further questions; 
from the corner of one eye I saw how 
his inch-wide brows met in an ugly 
scowl. Then he turned and swaggered 
out. 

“Humph!” said ¥ grimly. “Darn a 
sporting butcher, anyway! What did 
old Haskell want to die for?” 

Verne Bookmiller answered: “I do’ 
know, doc. Seems as if he c’d of found 
im a better heir.” For our old butcher, 
Frank Haskell, had willed his business 
to this young Grover from New York 
City. “But the t’ like 
him.” 

“Som 


women seems 


re 


of ’em,” I answered. Not all 

our girls cared for the butcher’s 
flamboyant manners. “Well, Hiram’ll 
do now, I expect. Better get Phil Riley 
to hook onto a democrat wagon, Ed, 
and take your father back home. Mrs. 
Putnam’ll lend you a mattress. I'll 
drive over later and see how he is. Got 
to get back to the bank now.” 

So it was arranged; and in fifteen 
minutes or so we carried the sick man 
out to an improvised ambulance. He 
was half conscious now, but very stu- 
porous, and he wandered a little in his 
mind. 

May Corbett stood by as we men 
lifted him onto the wagon, and his dull 
eyes rested upon her. 

“Alice!” he called thickly, giving the 
girl the name of his long-dead wife. 
“Alice, woman! Come an’ hold m’ 
hand !” 

May stepped impulsively forward, 
her sweet blue eyes wet; but her father 
caught at her arm. 

“Leave him be!” he said curtly, his 
lean face all knotted with rage, his rusty 
gray whiskers jutting out. Old Char- 
lie Corbett had a cross-grained, ugly 
temper. ‘Leave the man be an’ come 
away home. It’s too free ye are, en- 
tirely !’’ 

The poor girl flushed crimson and 
gave a deprecatory murmur. But her 
father was beside himself. He had 


caught his daughter—his!—riding in 
the buggy of a Burlingame, and his 
wrath, balked for the time by his neigh- 
bor’s sudden sickness, now burst out 
afresh. All the fury of twenty years’ 
carefully cherished hatred flamed from 
his reddened eyes; his mouth worked 
ominously. 

“Ye wud, ye flibberty-gibbet! I'll 
learn ye to have conduct! Take that 
—an’ that! An’ come ye _ straight 
home!” 

And he slapped his daughter, a 
woman grown; slapped her twice, open- 
handed, across her cheeks. 

It was-a shocking thing; we watch- 
ers stood aghast. -- Ed Burlingan 
growled deep in his throat and took one 
step forward. And poor May stood 
still, both hands to her face, while a 
bitter, agonized crimson rose slowly to 
her very hair, covering and blotting out 
red finger prints. 

I thrust Ed back and took Corbett 
by the shoulder. 

“Drive on, Phil! Climb into the 
wagon, Ed, and get your father home. 
And you, Charlie Corbett, come with 
me.” 

I brought him into the hotel, through 
its office, and into the dark hall which 
led to the dining room, and poor, pa- 
tient May followed us, leaving a little 
knot of folks upon the street to mut- 
ter to each other. Some one laughed 
aloud; I think it was Martin Grover, 
and I saw the girl flinch as from an- 
other blow. 

Once out of sight of the crowd, I 
turned upon Corbett. “Are you crazy?” 
I demanded. 

The old man shivered and pulled back 
from the grip which I still held on his 
shoulder. 

“Leave me go, doctor; ye’re breakin’ 
my arm!” 

I loosed him with sudden compunc- 
tion. After all, he was a frail old man. 
He was coatless for the heat, and my 
clutch had torn his shirt about the 
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shoulder; I saw black bruises on. the 
skin beneath, for I am strong. 

“You ought to be thrashed,” I told 
him. “You old ruffian! To strike 
your daughter like that—and right be- 
fore everybody, too!” 

He passed an unsteady hand before 
his eyes. “I ” he mumbled. “I 
Well, leave her keep away f’om them 
Burlingames then !’’ 

I shook my _ head _ regretfully. 
“You’re too old for me, Charlie, or 
I'd——” 

May touched my arm; her face was 
tragic. “Let it go, doctor,” she begged. 
“Let it go! lHe’s like this sometimes. 
I’m used to it.” 

But now a sense of shame seemed 
coming to the old man. “I—I ij 
he muttered again. “Maybe I hadn’t 
ought to of done it right there. I kinda 


wisht I hadn’t; but, seein’ as I did, 
mebbe [’ll let you off of your lickin’ 
w’en we git home, May.” 

I was appalled. 


I had known Cor- 
bett to be a stern, unkindly father; but 
this—this talk of whipping as though 
May had been a child—this seemed un- 
believable. I wondered whether Char- 
lie’s mind might not be failing. 

May looked at her father. Her face 
was expressionless, her blue eyes were 
hard, implacable. 

“You’ve shamed me,” 
clearly. “I shan’t forget!” 

And upon that she went out, and 
Charlie followed her; and I went back 
to the bank to discover, if I might, 
money enough so that its doors need 
not stay closed on the morrow. 


said she 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ARMISTICE. 


ANK THORNTON and Verne and 

I hatched up a working arrange- 
ment. We called up several trust com- 
panies in Rochester and Buffalo, and by 
mortgaging our souls, so to say, we got 
the promise of funds sufficient to keep 


the bank open for the time at least. 
Incidentally it was rather sound proof 
of the stability of our little country 
bank that we should be able to carry on 
business in spite of a loss equal to half 
its capital. 

But so it was; and the detectives who 
came to investigate next morning found 
the Citizen’s Bank of Black Valley 
with its doors open, a screen hiding the 
wrecked vault. They fell to work, fin- 
ger printing and poking about after the 
cryptic fashion of detectives, and we 
directors left the whole affair to them. 

That morning, when I stopped at the 
post office for the ten-fifteen mail, I 
found Ed Burlingame waiting for me. 

“Morning, doctor! I was just going 
over to your place. Father’s bound 
he’ll have that hedgerow cleaned out— 
the Devil’s Lane, you know.” And 
Ed grinned wryly. “It is a disgrace. 
Wish you’d speak to. Corbett for me 
and see if he won’t cut out his half. 
I’m too mad to tackle the old devil, 
after yesterday; I’d say something I’d 
be sorry for. Here he comes now!” 

I turned toward the door and bumped 
into Martin Grover, directly behind me. 
His black eyes were wide; he had 
plainly been listening. 

Charlie Corbett stood in the door- 
way, lean and stooped and angular. His 
face was red and sullen, his long upper 
lip was drawn down. The man’s whole 
bearing expressed stiff, sulky embar- 
rassment; even the whiskers beneath his 
chin seemed to droop shamefacedly. 
He knew that he had cut a poor figure 
yesterday ; I think he hated to face his 
fellows after that wanton outbreak. 

“You tackle him, doctor,” urged Ed 
in a whisper. 

And so I went 
who got scant «7 
bled elders. 

“Good mornjpg, Charlie,” said I, and 
drew him a little to one side. “About 
that hedgerow between you and Bur- 
lingame’s, now———” 


up to the old man, 
i’ from the assem- 
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The old*man listened to my proposal 
in silence, blinking red-rimmed eyes 
and tugging at his absurd whiskers. I 
think he was secretly relieved that I 
ignored his slapping May yesterday, 
for he made no demur. I told him that 
the Burlingames wanted the Devil’s 
Lane cleared; that if he would do his 
half, Ed Burlingame would cut out the 
rest of the weeds and briers and sap- 
lings that made the lane an eyesore. 
“And it’s time, too,” I added on my own 
account. “The Devil’s Lane has been 
a disgrace to the two of you for years. 
If you'd been reasonable men it would 
never have been there; but as it is you 
might at least keep the briers trimmed 
out of it.” 

Charlie Corbett nodded. “’S right, 
doc. That hedgerow’d never need to 
of been there if old Burlingame wasn’t 
so bullheaded.” He, Corbett, had al- 
ways been sweetly reasonable, of 
course! “But I’d just as soon clean ’er 
out, anyways. You c’n tell Ed I'll fetch 
my brush hook out t’day.” 

And so I did, Martin Grover at my 
shoulder once more. When I had de- 
livered my message he hailed the other 
young man. 

“Hey, Ed! Gointa clean up th’ Dev- 
il’S Lane, ’d you say? Right off, huh? 
W’en d’ yuh think you'll get ‘er done? 
To-night ?” 

I fancied that there was an oddly 
anxious note in his deep voice, usually 
rather patronizing toward our towns- 
folk, who knew nothing of the grandeur 
of New York’s East Side. Ed Bur- 
lingame looked at him in some distaste. 

“Ves, Grover. Going to clean out 

hedgerow to-day.” 

The butcher turned away, muttering 
beneath his breath, and Ed went out 
and climbed into vagon. As he 
passed Corbett turned his back, elabo- 
rately existence; and I 
grinned. 

“Charlie,” said I, “it’s time you grew 


up and got sense. It’s childish, the way 


ignoring his 


you and Hi have fought over nothing 
all these years.” 
And I went out, also, and got my car 


-and began my rounds, for all hot- 


weather ailments were heavy upon us 
in Black Valley, and many sick folks 
awaited my coming. 

That afternoon, as it happened, my 
work took me over Cranberry Hill and 
into the White Creek Valley. Return- 
ing about half past three, I dropped 
down the slope, glancing, as always, 
across the flats at West Hill for the 
vanished bulk of Apperson’s Folly. 
That ugly old house was but newly de- 
stroyed, burned down by its last owner, 
Dorothy Armstrong Brigham, now Mrs, 
Hugh Lapham. The sinister old build- 
ing was gone forever, with the ghosts 
which had once haunted it; no more, 
dropping down Cranberry’s _ slope, 
should I see the sprawling, hump- 
backed shape of it, black against the 
western sky; no more should that grim 
cupola which had been the death of 
four men be etched spectrally upon the 
red evening sun. Apperson’s Folly was 
gone; and I rejoiced thereat, yet missed 
it oddly, and looked always toward the 
top of West Hill after it, with the same 
sense of loss, perhaps, as a man feels 
when his tongue explores the empty 
socket which lately held an aching 
tooth, 

The old Burlingame place stood at 
the foot of the hill; and I stopped there 
in passing to look at Hiram. 

Grandma Perkins met me in the yard; 
a tiny, stooped old lady, with a shrunken, 
seamed face bright and animated as a 
child’s, for all her ninety-six 
She gave me a toothless smile. 

“How-do, doctor? Light right down 
an’ come in. How’s Mis’ Molly these 
days!” 

My 


years. 


My wife was well, I told her, giving 
the slight, bent shoulders a hug; I was 
tremendously fond of Grandma Per- 
kins. ‘And how’s Hi?” 

She patted my hand. “Oh, Hi’s com- 
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in’ pretty good. Kinda _pernicketty, 
though, Hi is. Ain’t growed up t’ good 
sense yet. Bound he’d git up t’-day, 
doctor; I had t’ speak reel sharp about 
it—told ’im I’d spank ’im good ’f he 
didn’t mind better!” 

And Grandma looked up at me in 
bright-eyed determination; a tiny, frail 
old lady, no bigger than a twelve-year- 
old girl. Her threat seemed absurd, 
yet I knew that Grandma was quite 
capable of carrying it out if she deemed 
the occasion had arisen. To her Hi- 
ram Burlingame at sixty-five was still 
the irresponsible boy she had raised 
after the early death of her brother 
Nate’s wife. And when she chose to 
assert herself she still dominated her 
nephew as successfully as she had sixty 
years ago when he had been a child and 
she a widow verging on middle life. 

“Don’t be too hard on the boy, 
Grandma,” I begged, laughing, and 
went into the house, my arm still over 
her shoulder. 

Hiram was sitting up, half dressed. 
His stroke had been slight enough; al- 
ready he could stand and walk, although 
he dragged his right leg badly. He 
looked at me stupidly. 

“Hello, Jack Elliott! Got y’r shovel? 
I want y’ sh’d go over on that strip b’ 
the Link an’ dig post holes f’r me. 
Gointa put up a bob-wire line fence 
there, spite o’ Charlie Corbett. Snake 
fence—shucks! ’F he wants a snake 
fence he c’n put one up f’r himself.” 

I saw that his mind wandered. As 
is often the case in apoplexy of the left 
side of the brain—which causes paraly- 
sis of the right side of the body—there 
was some mental confusion. He spoke 
thickly, and at times faltered, hunting 
for a word which he could not find. 

“Gointa have a  barn—church— 
fence; bob-wire fence,” he rambled on. 
“An’ if Corbett tries—says—if he does 
anything, w’y, I'll beat ’im up!” 

I glanced at Grandma. “Has he been 
like this long ?” 


She shook her head. 
seems all right,” she told me. 


“Mostly he 
“Talks 


sensible, an’ all. ’N’ ’en, all of a sud- 
den, he tries t? get up. He talks a lot 
about that line fence; an’ sometimes he 
seems t’ get mixed up an’ can’t talk sense 
Then, presently, he’s all right 


at all. 
again.” 

“Well,” said I dubiously, “I hope 
he’ll clear up in a day or two. Give him 
one of these pills every hour. And 
you'd better have Ed stay in the house, 
or get Simon Black or some neighbor 
over. You oughtn’t to be left alone 
with him if he gets too much mixed 
up.” 

The old lady bridled. “Huh!” said 
she. “I guess I c’n manage Hi Burlin- 
game yit, if I do be old! I'd like t’ see 
’im get smart with me!” 

On that I left her, rather doubtfully, 
promising to return next morning. 
After all, Hiram seemed docile enough. 

As I drove on down the Link toward 
Canada Street I looked to my right at 
the Devil’s Lane. Two or three rods of 
its northern end had been cleared; and 
here [kd Burlingame worked alone, 
cramped tight into an angle of the rail 
fence, slashing with a brush hook at 
the six-foot tangle of thistles and briers 
and sumach bushes which filled the nar- 
row, jagged passage. He worked fu- 
riously, grunting, and did not look up. 

I drove on slowly. From its south- 
ern end the Lane had been cleared for 
almost half its length, and I wondered 
whether Charlie Corbett had done all 
this while Ed was cutting out that little 
strip above. The old man was hard at 
work with bill hook and sickle; but he 
was much slower than his 
younger and stronger neighbor. 

He glanced up, lifted a hand in greet- 
ing, and stooped to his work again. I 
waved back; for some reason his looks 
touched me. He seemed frail and fee- 
ble, and here he was, all alone; for he 
worked in a swale, and rising ground 
hid Ed Burlingame above and the Cor- 


going 
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bett house a quarter of a mile below, so 
that the visible world seemed empty 
save for himself. And I pitied him, a 
lonely old man, and cross-grained, who 
was estranged even from the daughter 
whoth he had beaten publicly. And I 
drove past and left him there alone. 

As I passed the Corbett house, just 
before swinging from the Link into 
Canada Street, May emerged from it 
and stood on its stoop looking north- 
ward toward the Devil’s Lane. 

She was so close that I could see the 
strained intentness of her pose, the 
hardness of her face, usually so calmly 
sweet. I hailed her, and she turned, 
but only looked at me somberly, her 
face dead white against the vine beside 
her. She did not speak or wave but 
turned once more and took one step 
toward the Devil’s Lane. 

And now I saw that she carried a 
ien-inch carving knife. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DISAPPEARANCE. 


BOUT ten o’clock that night, just as 

I was thinking of bed, my tele- 

phone rang. I groaned aloud, for my 

day had been a full one, and I craved 
rest. 

My wife answered the phone. “I'll 
tell them you’re out,” she promised, and 
I relaxed once more. 

Then, “Hello? .. No, he— 
what’s that? . . . My goodness! 
Why, yes, of course, child; he'll come 
right away.” 

She hung up and turned to me, all 
excitement. 

“Oh, Molly, Molly!’ I laughed; for 
my little wife was continually threaten- 
ing to deny me to patients, and as con- 
tinually melting and urging me forth. 
She is charmingly inconsistent, and a 
very nice wife, my Molly. 

She ignored my mirth and caught at 
my arm to pull me out of my easy- 


chair. Her black eyes snapped with ex- 
citement. 

“Hurry, Kirke!” she urged. ‘“‘It’s 
May Corbett. I believe I’ll go out there 
with you; she’s all alone, poor child! 
Come on; I’ll go out to the garage with 
you.” 

I rose reluctantly and put an arm 
about her waist. “Why all the excite- 
ment, Molly, dear? Who’s sick out 
there; and where’s Charlie? He’s too 
old to be gadding around nights.” 

“Don't be stupid! Didn’t I just tel 
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you?” It is my wife’s fixed belief 
] 


4 


can read her thoughts; wherefore sh 

is often impatient at my failures to 
bridge the gaps of her conversation. 
“She can’t find him; he’s disappeared ; 
even come home for supper. 
And she’s afraid something’s happened, 
that he’s had a stroke, maybe, like Hi 
Burlingame, tl 


didn’t 


and is lying out in the 
fields somewhere, and she’s hunted and 
hunted, and she wants you to come soon 
as ever you can. And that’s now!” 

“Oh!” said I. “All right, dear ; let’s 
go.” 

You may be surprised that a physi- 
cian should be asked to find a missing 
person; but I was not. Many and va- 
ried are the demands made upon your 
country doctor; he is the mediator of 
quarrels, arbiter of disputes; he runs 
errands, prescribes for sick caitle, 
draws up wills—it is all in the day’s 
work. I had long since ceased to find 
anything odd in the most bizarre ap- 
peals; perhaps it flattered me a bit that 
my people should have such trust in me. 
_ So now T backed out my car, and 
Moliy and I drove down the Creek 
Road and across Canada Street toward 
the Corbett farm. 

“I'll see what there is to it, first,” 1 
decided, “and then I can phone for some 
of the boys from there, if it seems best.” 

Grandma Perkins met us in the yard. 
She trembled with excitement; her 
keen old eyes snapped. She held a 
smoking lantern high. 
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“Glad you c’d come right off, doc- 
tor,” she began. ‘Poor May, she’s in 
a terr’ble takin’, An’ Charlie—seems 
like he’s just disappeared off’n the face 
o’ the earth. C’m on in an’ talk t’ her 
a minnit. Ed, he’s out some’ers, hunt- 
in’ round.” 

We entered the house. May Cor- 
bett was pacing up and down, her 
shapely hands twisting and tearing at 
each other. Her face wore a look of 
stony despair; her eyes were hard and 
dry. 

“He’s gone,” said she aloud, appar- 
ently to herself. “He’s gone; I'll never 
see him again. I feel it. He went in 
anger, and I let him go. I didn’t for- 
give him—and now!” She broke off 
with a dry sob. 

My wife made a little, crooning sound 
and slipped a slender arm about the 
girl’s shoulders. 

“There, there, baby; don’t you mind 
—it’s all coming right. Just you come 
and sit down, and Kirke’ll fix it; he’ll 
find your father for you in a jiffy. 
Come, baby !” 

May’s face quivered; its stony calm 
was all broken, and she dropped to her 
knees beside a sofa and began to sob. 
My wife sat beside her, gathered the fair 
head into her lap, and crooned over it 
loyingly. Molly has a way all her own; 
it is no wonder that every one loves 
her. ‘ 
And so presently the storm subsided, 
and May, tearful and subdued, sat up 
and told us what she could. 

It was little enough. Her father had 
gone out after dinner with his brush 
hook, to work on the hedgerow of the 
Devil’s Lane. He had been in a sul- 
len temper; had scolded May bitterly 
over some trifle; had threatened to 
strike her. 

“And I got mad, doctor; I’ve stood 
somuch! I just told him if he couldn’t 
be good to me I’d leave home. And he 
gritted his teeth and swore, and said, 
‘Think you'll marry that skunk Bur- 


lingame, huh? ’F you have any more 
truck with him, T’I—I’ll horsewhip 
you!’ And I was too mad to speak and 
just went off to my room and left him. 
And he stamped around and swore and 
then went out and banged the door— 
and that’s the last I saw of him.” But 
on the last words she hesitated; her 
eyes flickered, s6 that I wondered 
whether her words were quite truc. 

Old Charlie must have gone back to 
his work along the hedgerow, for I had 
seen him there about four. But he 
failed to come home at chore time. The 
cows gathered in the barnyard, lowing 
to be milked; May grew more and 
more uneasy and at last left supper dry- 
ing up on the back of the stove and her- 
self went out to do the chores. 

She milked twelve cows, fed horses, 
pigs, and hens; and still her father 
failed to appear. He was still angry, 
she thought; he was staying away to 
punish her. And she tried to be easy, 
knowing him for a queer, crotchety old 
man. 

But dusk came on, and full dark, and 
still she was alone. And now she be- 
gan to be frightened and phoned first 
to Burlingame’s. Grandma Perkins an- 
swered. Jd had left the hedgerow at 
chore time; he had seen nothing of his 
neighbor, who had been at work at its 
southern end, out of sight. 

Then Ed had taken a lantern and 
come down the Link Road, and had 
walked along the Devil’s Lane from 
one end to the other, without finding 
any trace of Charlie Corbett. 

And then May, fully alarmed, had 
telephoned for me. And what did | 
suppose could have happened to her fa- 
ther, and what was to be done? 

“I don’t know what’s happened,”” I 
told her. “We'll have to find him first.” 
And I went to the phone and called 
the Putnam House. 

After some delay I got hold of Phil 
Riley. “Phil! Get Verne Bookmiller 
and Jack Mack and a few of the boys, 
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and come out here to Charlie Corbett’s 
as quick as you can. The old man’s 
missing ; taken sick out in the lot some- 
where, I’m afraid. Bring lanterns.” 

Then I called up the neighbors, north 
and south; Simon Black, Steve Elliot, 
Gabe Templeton’s place; but none of 
those I asked had seen the missing man. 
But they each promised to set out and 
look for him, and in twenty minutes 
or so two autos fs"! of men raced over 
from Black Valley Town, and we could 
organize a fairly efficient search party. 

I divided the Corbett farm among 
them, for we decided first to search the 
home place thoroughly; and they set 
forth, eight of them, bearing lanterns 
and flash lights. Riley and Jack Mack 
went last. 

“Ed Burlingame’s been up and down 
along the Devil’s Lane already,” I told 
them; “but you fellows better go over 
there, anyhow. Look along through 
that swale, and back both ways from 
the fences; that’s where he was work- 
ing when I saw him, around four. He 
might have started down toward the 
spring and fainted, or maybe he fell and 
hurt himself. Or maybe ud 

And there I stopped; for the Corbett 
farm ran right down over the south- 
east corner of the Black Quag, and, 
though it was August, and a fairly dry 
season, there were open sink holes near 
the creek. Old Corbett might have 
blundered into one of them; that 
thought was in the minds of all of us. 
And if he had—why, no one would ever 
learn more of Charlie Corbett. But the 
creek was more than half a mile from 
the Devil’s Lane, and nothing should 
have called the old man that way. 

“Well, look right along to the edge 
of the creek, anyhow,” I finished. 

They nodded, glancing furtively to- 
ward poor May, and went out. But 
when I would have followed Grandma 
Perkins checked me. 

“Hold on a minnit, Doctor Monty; 
May wants you should——” 


The girl cried out, but Grandma went 
over to her, and they whispered briefly. 
Then: 

“'S all right, May; I guess I think 
just as much of the boy as anybody; 
ain’t he like a gran’son t’ me? I tell y’ 
he ain’t done nothin’ t’ be ashamed of, 
an’ I’m surprised you sh’d think it of 
‘im. You leave me tell all about it, an’ 
Doctor Monty’ll know what to do.” 

And so May yielded with reluctance. 
“All right, then,” said she. “I’ve got 
to tell somebody; it’s just breaking my 
heart !” 

Molly patted her hand. “Tell Kirke, 
honey,” she advised wisely, with her 
funny little air of a sober matron. I 
find it hard to think of my wife as a 
grown, married woman, verging on 
middle age; she is such a little girl! 
“Tell Kirke, and he’ll make everything 
come right for you.” 

I sighed and composed myself to lis- 
ten, for I saw that the girl had mo- 
mentous news to impart. But I wished 
that I could be as sure of my abilities 
as Molly was. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN OPEN QUARREL. 

| DIDN’T quite tell the truth just 

now, doctor,” May began. “I said 
I didn’t see father again after he left 
the house at noon; but I did. Only— 
I got to worrying when he didn’t come 
back, and imagining, and thinking of 
things Ed talked about last night—l 
slip out sometimes, evenings, you know, 
when father goes to sleep on the sofa, 
and Ed and I have @ little visit down in 
the orchard. Well, anyway, when I saw 
him last night, Ed was so angry, he 
just talked terribly! He said he didn’t 
care how father acted to him—he'd 
stand anything from my father”— 
and she blushed beautifully—“but if he 
ever struck me again he—he wouldn't 
be responsible. Ed has such a temper, 
you know, doctor.” 
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I grinned covertly. Ed Burlingame 
was a mild young man enough; but it 
is the way of young women in love to 
glory secretly in the ferocity of their 
men. And May’s pretty blushes, her 
carelessness with pronouns—as though 
every one must know who “he” meant 
—would have told me, if I had not 
known it already, that she was deeply 
in love with her neighbor’s son. 

“Well, father went out to that hor- 
rid hedgerow and started cleaning it up 
at the end nearest the house. It’s not 
far, you know; only a few rods beyond 
our smoke house. And presently Ed 
came along with his brush hook and 
began to work on the other side of the 
fences, right opposite. I could see from 
the house; I sat in the chamber win- 
dow.” Again she blushed a rich red; 


and I knew that she had sat in the win- 
dow expressly to watch her lover. 
“And at first they just worked and 
didn’t pay any attention to each other ; 
but pretty soon father stopped and 


looked round the edge of the hedgerow, 
where they’d trimmed it down, and said 
something. And Ed answered, and 
they began talking back and forth and 
waving their arms like they were get- 
ting mad. So I slipped downstairs and 
went to the smoke house. I needed 
some ham for supper, anyway. I could 
hear father talking louder and louder, 
kind of high and shrill, like he does 
when he gets mad; and then I ran out 
there, and he was starting to climb the 
fence. He said he was ‘going to lick 
that upstart, Ed Burlingame.’ And Ed 
just stood there, kind of white, and he 
said, ‘If you lay a hand on me I'll kill 
you, old as you are!’ 

“Well, I screamed when I heard that, 
and they both turned. And IJ began to 
scold them for acting so foolish, and 
finally Ed looked ashamed and said he 
was sorry; but my father just glow- 
ered, And I persuaded Ed to go way 
up to the other end of the fence and 
start working there, so they wouldn’t 

2F—ps 


even be in sight of each other. And 
he went off. 

“After he was out of sight my fa- 
ther turned on me and swore just aw- 
ful. And he—just look!” She 
stripped back her loose sleeve and 
showed us cruel bruises on her round, 
fair arm. “I can’t stand it any longer,” 
she sobbed. “If they should find him _ 
alive I'll leave the farm to-night; I 
won't stay here to be treated so!” 

She paused and wet her lips, looking 
about almost furtively. There was an 
odd, wild shine in her eye. 

“But they won’t find him,” she whis- 
pered; “not alive!” 

Grandma Perkins bristled up. “I 
sh’d think you’d be ashamed, May Cor- 
bett! You'd ought to have more faith 
’n that. She thinks Ed done it,” she 
confided to me in a shrill whisper. 
“Thinks Ed killed the old man, I mean. 
Shucks! Like as not Charlie’s down 
to the Corners now, half drunk. They’s 
so sense of thinkin’ anythin’s happened ; 
and if they was, ’twa’n’t Ed’s doin’s. 
The boy come f’om work just like he 
always did—’r, anyways, he would of, 
on’y Hi sneaked outa the house, an’ he 
hadda fetch ’im home off’n the meadow. 
He ain’t done nothin’ t’ be ashamed of, 
Ed ain’t!” 

Just then we heard heavy steps on the 
stoop. Half a dozen men stamped in, 
Ed Burlingame among them. Verne 
30okmiller carried a brush hook—an 
implement rather like a heavy, short- 
bladed scythe, such as our farmers use 
to trim out weeds and briers. 

“This here’s your pa’s, 
May?” he asked. 

The girl came forward to examine it, 
and so did I, and the men crowded 
about, peering over one another’s shoul- 
ders. 

“Why, yes,” 
like father’s.” 

Then she shrank back with a faint 
cry, pointing; and I saw that the broad, 
dull blade of the heavy tool was cov- 


ain’t it, 


said May, “that looks 
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ered with dark, sinister stains, plainly 
visible now in the lamplight. 

The men saw then, too, and mur- 
mured together; their eyes avoided Ed 
Burlingame as by common consent. 

But May looked at him, in her blue 
eyes dread and love and reluctant accu- 
sation. Then she turned suddenly 
away and covered her face with her 
hands. The room was breathlessly still, 
save for her smothered weeping. 

Verne shuffled his feet uneasily. 
“Found it right beside the Devil’s 
Lane,” he confided in a hoarse whisper. 
“Laid in the swale there, where Charlie 
Corbett’d stopped trimmin’ out. But 
they wa’n’t no signs o’ him anywheres.” 

Puzzled and perturbed, I looked at 
Ed Burlingame. The young fellow’s 
face was tired and drawn; he was 
plainly much worried; but his regard 
was open enough. He did not seem to 
"be concealing anything. Then my eyes 
dropped to his left arm. Below the 
rolled-up shirt sleeve a red handker- 
chief had been knotted tight about his 
forearm. 

“What’s the matter with your arm, 
Ed?” 

The boy started. “Oh, that?” He 
began to untie the rude bandage. “Cut 
it in the barn, chore time. A hay knife 
fell down onto it. Wisht you’d see if 
it’s all right, doc.” 

He showed me a long, jagged, inch- 
deep gash that ran crookedly down al- 
most to his wrist; such a cut as might 
easily have been made by the serrated 
edge of a corn knife—or by a brush 
hook. 

The men who stood about eyed one 
another and me; their solemn stares 
traveled from Ed’s arm to that stained 
scythe standing in a corner. But none 
of them looked at Ed’s face. 

I heard their heavy, uneasy breath- 
ing, and May Corbett’s continued sobs, 
and stood irresolute. One by one all 
the searchers had gathered here; they 
waited for me, I knew, to make some 


suggestion. And I had none. Only an 
ugly foreboding oppressed me. I saw 
bad times ahead. I felt that, as May 
had said, we should never find Charlie 
Corbett—“not alive!” And I wondered 
dully how she had known. 

“Well, boys,” said I awkwardly, 
“we can’t do anything more to-night. 
We'd better go home; or, at least, my 
wife and I'll stay here with May, and 
to-morrow morning we can go on hunt- 
ing by daylight.” 

There was a little hesitation, a mo- 
ment of whispering, then the men began 
to disperse. 

“Night, May; 
said one; and another: 
We—we’re all sorry.” 

And so they went out, one at a time, 
until all were gone but Phil Riley. He 
shuffled his feet, twisted his battered 
hat, cleared his throat. His eyes were 
everywhere but upon Ed Burlingame; 
but it was to Ed he spoke. 

“I—they won't be needin’ me to the 
hotel t’night, Ed. I expect I’d better 
stay out here, ’f you c’n give me a bed 
some’ers. Then we c’n get a early start 
in the mornin’.” 

Phil Riley was our deputy sheriff. 

Ed looked at him wonderingly. Then, 
suddenly, he flushed brick red and 
dropped sullen eyes. 

“Oh! All right, Phil. You c’n sleep 
right with me, if you’d rather.” 

‘““M-mebbe it would be just as well,” 
said Phil. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE END OF CHARLIE CORBETT. 

HAT night I slept ill enough, and 

Molly did not go to bed at all. 
She sat up with May Corbett. 

At dawn I rose, unrefreshed, and @s 
soon as it was full daylight set out 
alone along the Devil’s Lane to see what 
my own eyes might discover, for I was 
more and more convinced that the story 
of Corbett’s disappearance was writ- 
ten there, if anywhere. 


‘night, Grandma,” 
“Night, folks! 
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It was a dull August morning, sun- 
less, hot already with the sullen, sultry 
heat of the dog days; a sticky, lifeless 
morning, such as makes tempers short 
and fills even cheerful folk with dire 
forebodings. I walked slowly through 
the meadow stubble, which was dry and 
dewless; my head ached and my 
thoughts were somber, 

I walked past the cleared portion of 
the lane, wondering again at those two 
close-pressed fences; what stubborn 
fools those two old farmers were! And 
presently I came to the untrimmed 
hedgerow, and it cut off my view of the 
was on the Corbett side. 
and Scotch thistles, 
briers, blackberry bushes, sumach, sec- 
ond-growth hickory—all these stood in 
an impenetrable thicket, six and eight 
feet high, filling the space between the 
fences, and thrusting out through them 
on either side—for twenty years’ growth 
in an uncut fence corner is a thing to 
surprise you. Here and there was even 
a good-sized tree which must be cut 
down with an ax if it were to be re- 
moved, 

A rod or so beyond the edge of the 
cleared space was a rough heap of 
weeds and briers. As I skirted it I 
wondered idly why Charlie should have 
carried his brush so far, instead of 
heaping it where it was cut. But he 
had his own ways of farming. 

I went on, and a slim, bare-legged 
figure came down over the edge of the 
swale to meet me. It was Billy, Gabe 
Templeton’s boy, and he carried a pail. 

“Hello, Bill!” I called. “Getting 
pretty late for blackberries, isn’t it?” 

“*Mornin’, doc! They’s quite some 
left along here in the lane. Sun don’t 
get to em much. Say, they found old 
Corbett yet?” 

“No,” I told him. 

“T bet he’s runned off and went out 
West!” The boys eyes were big. 
“Gee! Wisht I c’d go West, too, an’ 
fight Injuns !” 


road, for I 


Giant burdocks 


~I laughed. “Can’t you find excite- 
ment enough in Black Valley, son? 
Run along, now, and pick your berries. 
You can pretend there are Indians hid- 
ng in the lane—and bears. There’s 
rush enough there, anyhow.” 

He looked at me_ reproachfully. 
‘Aw, quit y’r kiddin’! Nothin’ ever 
happens in Black Valley. Gee, there’s 
some big ones!” 

Bill set down his pail and dived head 
and shoulders into the thicket, reaching 
between the rails of Charlie Corbett’s 
fence after big, juicy dewberries. 

I went on slowly, keeping my eyes 
about me; but I saw nothing signif- 
cant. The stubble was untrodden; the 
Devil’s Lane stretched on my right, un- 
changed, a vicious tangle, reclaimed by 
the wilderness. 

So I came abruptly to the northern 
limit of the lane, where Ed Burlingame 
had trimmed it out. I stood there, run- 
ning my eyes along the twin bared 
fences, wire and rail, almost with a 
sense of injury. The Devil’s Lane had 
been an eyesore, a disgrace to the val- 
ley. Yet it was an old landmark, a 
thing by which to direct the traveler. 
And I have come to a time of life which 
hates to see even evil things changed, 
so they be accustomed. 

Some one shouted, and I looked up to 
see Ed Burlingame advancing along the 
fence. Just behind him, still rather dog- 
gedly and with the air of a guard, came 
Phil Riley. 

“*Mornin’, doc! Seed anythin’ of ‘im 
yet?” 

“Good morning, Ed. No, Phil, not 
a thing. I suppose we three might walk 
back to where he stopped work; then 
we can start from there and range out.” 

So it was agreed, and we went back 
along the side of the lane, Riley always 
at Ed Burlingame’s elbow, watching 
him narrowly. 

About fifty yards this side of the 
hedgerow’s southern ending we came 
upon Billy Templeton’s pail, whose bot- 


i 
I 
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tom was scarcely covered with berries. 
At first I saw nothing of the boy him- 
self; then [Caught a stir in the thicket, 
and below it a glimpse of his bare heels 
just disappearing into the lane itself, 
where nothing but a snake—or a small 
boy—could have passed. 

As we went by, “Shoot at me f’om 
ambush, would ye?” I heard Billy mut- 
ter. “You mis’able redskin, I'll scalp 
ye f’r that!” 

Whereby I perceived that Billy had 
taken my suggestion seriously, after all 
—once he fancied himself unobserved. 
“rgrossed in his’ game, he failed to 
notice our passing ; and I went on, smil- 
ing to myself. 

And so the three of us came to that 
little heap of brush, a rod north of the 
hedgerow’s ending, and stopped. 

“Here’s where we found that bill 
hook,” said Phil Riley. “It was kinda 
throwed into the brush; I tripped over 
the stale.” 

He pointed ; but I stood looking down 
at the brush heap. “Why do you sup- 
pose Charlie piled his brush here, in- 
stead of out beside where he was cut- 
ting?” I asked, and kicked idly at the 
pile. 

Then I started violently, crying 
aloud, “Look at that!” and fell to toss- 
ing the heaped weeds aside with both 
hands, ignoring their briers. 

lor my foot had come away all 
stained with crimson clots! 

Id Burlingame stood awkwardly 
back; but Phil came to my aid, and in 
a moment we had moved the whole 
brush heap to one side, revealing tram- 
pled, red-stained sod. 

sefore there was any time for com- 
ment we heard a shrill, frightened yelp. 
There was a commotion in the bushes 
fifty yards away; Billy Templeton 
backed swiftly out through the rails of 
the fence, like a rabbit from its covert, 
and came bounding toward us. 

“Hey, doc!” he gasped. “Phil! Ed! 
Lookit—there’s somebody in there!” 


The boy’s face was chalk-white, so that 
his freckles stood out oddly; his pale- 
blue eyes bulged with fear. “Some- 
body there, in the lane, all hid in the 
bushes. An’ he’s c-cold! And he don't 
move! An’ I b-b’lieve he’s d-dead!” 

And with that the boy broke right ' 
down and blubbered, hanging tight to 
my trouser leg, hiding fearfully behind 
me as though he expected that cold 
body to rise and pursue him. 

“Well, by jolly!” said Phil Riley. 
“S’m’body in there? Who is it, kid?” 

The boy only shook his head, sobbing. 

“Let’s go see,” I suggested and 
started that way. 

“C’me on, Ed,” said the deputy. “No, 
you go first!” And he would not fol- 
low until Ed had taken the first step. 

And so, in single file, we three men 
reached the spot which Billy Temple- 
ton indicated, shivering. The boy 
hung at my side, fearing to return to 
his gruesome find, yet fearing more to 
be left alone. 

Now, knowing where to look, I could 
see that the bushes here were bent and 
crushed a little; a twig or two was 
broken, and there were faint scratches 
on the top rail of the fence. 

I scrambled over, disregarding the 
briers that tore at clothing and hands, 
and plunged into the tangled thicket of 
the Devil’s Lane. 

I stood in a reéntrant angle of the 
rail fence, a rough triangle, perhaps 
twelve feet on a side, whose base, to- 
ward the road, was the straight line of 
Hi Burlingame’s barbed-wire fence. It 
was dense and choked with bushes and 
saplings;e gnats and mosquitoes 
swarmed about my face; I could not 
look down for the thick growth that 
clustered below my shoulders, but must 
feel with my feet among its stems. 

And thus feeling I advanced along 
the fence edge for three steps, no more, 
and halted suddenly, for my foot had 
struck something soft and yielding, yet 
inert. 
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Parting the brambles with both 
hands, I stooped; and there, dimly seen 
through the screen of leaves, lay a 
sprawled body. I caught the merest 
glimpse of rusty-gray whisker and 
straightened. 

“Here he is, boys,” I called. 
of you climb over and help me. 
have to lift him out.” 

“Better leave him f’r the coroner,” 
advised Phil. 

“Never mind the coroner! I won't 
leave any man like this. We’re not 
even sure he’s dead yet.” 

“Huh!” said Phil and looked askance 
at his companion. “Well, Ed, mebbe 
you better climb in there an’ help the 
doc.” : 

Ed did so without protest ; but I fan- 
cied that he looked rather sick. He 
came crashing through the bushes to 
my side, and we stooped together. 

But the brambles grew so thick, and 
the space was so confined, that we could 
not work to advantage. Twice we 


“One 
We'll 


tried, and thrice, to lift Charlie Cor- 
bett, who was no great bulk of a man; 


yet we could not. Then Ed put me one 
side. 

“Let me try alone,” he suggested. 
“We're just in each other’s way; and 
I think I can manage him all right.” 

He crouched, while I held back the 
bushes, and thrust thick arms beneath 
the body. 
slowly erect, holding in his arms a stiff- 
ened figure whose blue shirt and Gal- 
ways were all stained. 

With this burden he stepped to the 
fence. I scrambled out of the lane 
posthaste to help, and soon we eased 
poor Charlie down and laid him on the 
ground, 

F-d stood beside us, his arm bleeding 
where the bandage had slipped from 
last night’s gash. And we three looked 
down at a man cold and stiff, dead this 
twelve hours, across whose lean, corded 
neck was a ghastly wound. 

Phil Riley had removed his battered 


Then he grunted and came . 


hat, so that his red, bald pate shone in 
the sunlight, spare and stooped, ab- 
surdly bow-legged, he cut a figure com- 
monplace enough, almost grotesque. 
But as he raised his nutcracker face, all 
twisted, and stared at Ed Burlingame 
with hard, narrowed eyes, he bore a 
look of dignity, of an authority which 
we could not question. In such vil- 
lages as ours the law may appear in 
strange guises; yet it is the law. 

“Sorry, Ed,” said he, his manner a 
curious commingling of neighborly 
apology and grim determination, “but 
I guess I gotta take y’ along. You don’t 
need to say nothin’, you know.” 

Ed laughed bitterly. “I’m arrested, 
am I? All right, Phil; I’ll be good.” 

Phil was not looking at him. He 
stared down at Charlie Corbett’s body, 
nis jaw sagging, a sickly pallor creeping 
up beneath his tan. 

“Good Lord, doc!” he 
“Lookit! He’s bleedin’; 
touched him!” 

I looked down. Sure enough, a 
fresh crimson trickle lay across the 
dead man’s shirt front. For an instant 
I was shaken. Were the old tales true, 
then? And would the murderer’s 
touch cause his victim’s wounds to flow 
anew? Then the explanation came to 
me. 

“Don’t be a fool, Phil!” I told him 
violently. “Can’t you see Ed’s arm is 
bleeding? That’s where the marks 
came from.” 

None the less, the thing chilled me a 
little, plucking at that inner core of 
superstition which we all deny—and 
cherish. 

“Huh!” said Phil. “Mebbe. Well, 
let’s go.” 


breathed. 
Ed, here, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A CONFESSION, 
OME one shouted, and we turned to 
see Verne Bookmiller coming from 
the direction of the Corbett house at a 
shambling run. 
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“D’ ye find ’im?” he panted—and 
stopped, looking down at the dead body 
of Charlie Corbett. His keen old eyes 
ran up and down the figure and cen- 
tered on that ghastly wound in the neck, 

“My good gosh!” said Verne Book- 
miller. “Who done it?” 

Phil Riley gestured at Ed with an 
eloquent thumb. 

“Well, iI 
Verne mildly. 
gray beard and said no more. 
not a talkative man. 

“Come along,” I advised impatiently. 
“We've got to notify the sheriff and the 
coroner. Let’s get this over.” It was 
distasteful enough. 

Riley would not leave his prisoner, 
but Verne volunteered to stay with the 
body. Billy Templeton was gone; the 
sudden appearance of that dead man 
from the brambles of the Devil’s Lane 
was too much for his juvenile courage. 
He had fled from the sight, bawling. 

So we left stout old Verne Bookmil- 
ter squatting on his heels beside the 
body, chewing tobacco reflectively, and 
started back toward the Corbett place. 

May sat on the back steps, scouring a 
carving knife; an odd _ occupation 
enough, I thought it, for that morning. 
Hearing our approach, she looked up, 
her face pale and wan, and a look of 
mingled terror and accusation came into 
her blue eyes. 

For there was no mistaking the situa- 
tion. So far as the eye could reach, 
one would have known Ed Burlingame 
for a prisoner, and the watchful deputy 
sheriff, a single step behind, for his cap- 
tor. But May said no word; she only 
rose slowly and went into the house. 

We went in; I first, then Ed, with 
Riley bringing up the rear. I went 
straight to the telephone and put in a 
call for the sheriff at Homer Center. 

“Found him then, did ye?” 

It was Grandma Perkins, erect in an 
old-fashioned spring rocker. Her 
bright old eyes traveled from me to Ed 


swanny!” remarked 
He tugged at his square 
He was 


Burlingame -and then to the deputy 
sheriff. Her withered face was alert. 

“Yes,” I told her, “dead, in the Dev- 
il’s Lane.” 

“Mf!” sniffed Grandma. “TI told the 
both of ’em, years ago, they’d trouble 
come o’ that hedgerow yit!’” 

She was very old, so that to her death 
was nothing strange. She had seen all 
of her own generation die; and death 
already stood, as it were, outside her 
house, hand poised to knock upon the 
door of her life. Wherefore she was 
not shocked at Charlie Corbett’s pass- 
ing. 

But May sat in a corner, rigid, with 
her face hidden. 

Presently the phone rang. “Here’s 
your party, doctor,” said central; and 
I was connected with the sheriff’s office. 

“Hello? Sheriff? That you, Frank? 
Say, you’d better come right over here 
to Black Valley Town, and bring Doc- 
tor Waterhouse with you. We just 
found Charlie Corbett hid in the Devil's 
Lane; dead—murdered. What? ; 
Yes, Riley’s here. He’s arrested Ed 
Burlingame. All right, then.” 

I hung up. “Taylor’ll be here in 
about an hour,” said I. “And he'll 
bring the coroner with him.” 

“T expest we'd better wait f’r him 
right here, then,” said Phil. 

“Mf!” It was a mordant, accusing 
sniff, so that we all turned and faced 
Grandma Perkins. 

She had slipped out of her chair and 
now stood erect, towering miraculously 
a’ -c her normal five feet nothing. 
fb . i, bright eyes surveyed us with 
juc * .f condemnation, and we shrank 
before them. A mild old lady was 
Grandma usually, and pleasant; but in 
wrath dominant, minatory, more ter- 
rible than an army with banners. 
“You passel o’ fools,” said she 
clearly, ‘“what’re you up to now? You, 
Phil Riley, that I spanked good a cou- 
ple days ago, seems like, f’r hookin’ 
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apples, what kinda mess has y’r dumb 
head got ye into? Answer me!” 

She stamped a foot, and Phil quailed. 

“Now, Grandma,” he mumbled pla- 
catingly, “‘you don’t understand.” 

She caught him up. “Understand? 
Understand? I had my understandin’ 
long afore ye was born, you lunkhead; 
and I ain’t lost it yit, thank Heaven! 
You tell me now; what’re ye up to?” 

“We jus’ found Charlie Corbett ’ith 
‘js throat cut,” answered Phil sullenly. 
“An’ it was Ed here done it, and I’ve 
‘rested ’im.” 

“Mf!’—no more. 

But that caustic sniff stung the dep- 
uty, forced him to self-justification. 

“Well,” he argued, “Ed an’ Charlie 
was alone there. all day yestiddy, 
workin’ along the Devil’s Lane. An’ 
they’d been quarrelin’; didn’t Charlie 
give the boy a awful cussin’-out down 
to the village? Yeah. An’ Charlie 
didn’t come home; an’ las’ night we 
found his bill hook by the hedgerow, 
all stained. An’ jus’ now the doc an’ 


me, we found a place in the fence cor- 
ner all trompled, an’ somebody’d covered 
it up ’ith bresh. ’N’ ’en we found Char- 
lie himself, hid in the lane, with his 
throat cut. An’ Ed, here’s, got a gash 


in ’is arm, ain’t he?” 

“Mf! Well?” 

“Well! Looks like t’ me them two 
had a scrap, an’ Charlie slashed at Ed 
an’ cut ‘is arm, an’ Ed took th’ bill hook 
away f’om ’im and killed ’im with it!” 

Now Ed spoke for the first time since 
his arrest. “You know I’d never use 
another man’s tools,” he protested. 

It was a ridiculous argument—so ab- 
surd that I choked upon half-hysterical 
laughter—yet in some way it convinced. 
I knew well enough that Ed consist- 
ently refused to use any implements but 
his own; and now his protest was 
freighted with your true farmer’s scorn 
of borrowing, even for murder. Yet a 
certain perversity urged me to make 
the case against him stronger yet. 
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“Tt took a strong man to lift old Char- 
lie up and drop him into that hedge- 
row,” I pointed out. 

“Yeah,” said Phil. “An’ I expect 
the man lifted him out so easy c’d of 
throwed him in, if he’d been a-minded 
to.” 

“Mf!” said Grandma Perkins stub- 
bornly. “Fools!” 

“May says you and Charlie had a 
quarrel out in the lot last night.” I 
spoke to Ed Burlingame. “And you 
threatened to kill him.” 

At that the young man straightened. 
His stiff-held lips quivered; he cast a 
dreadful look at May, who still cow- 
ered in her corner, hands over face. 
It was a look of horror and pity, of ac- 
cusation and forgiveness, at once con- 
demning and _ protecting—a_ strange 
look, whereat I wondered. 

“All right, then,” he said slowly. “I 
understand.” His eyes were all for 
May, though he spoke to the deputy. 
“You’ve got me. I confess. I killed 
Charlie Corbett. We had a quarrel, 
and we fought, and I took the brush 
hook away from him and killed him 
with it, just like you said, Phil. ‘Then 
I threw the—the b-body—over into the 
hedgerow and went home.” 

May sobbed hopelessly. 
Ed—how could you?” 

“Mf!” said Grandma Perkins. ‘“Pas- 
sel o’ fools! An’ you’re another of 
’em, Ed—the biggest of all. We-ell, I 
s’pose even fools has t’ eat; an’ the 
chores not done, an’ all. You, May! 
Stop that sniveling an’ go slice up s’m 
pork. We gotta feed these menfolks. 
As f’r you, Philip Elliot Riley, ’f ye 
ain’t too swelled up over that tin badge 
0’ yourn, you c’n go down t’ the barn 
with Ed an’ go t’ milkin’; I expect the 
doctor’ll help watch him; ’r if you’re 
afeered he’ll run off, I c’n take Char- 
lie’s shotgun an’ sit at the door.” 

The shamefaced deputy started for 
the barn without a word, Ed at his 
heels. 


“Oh, Ed— 
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“How about your own place, 
Grandma?” I asked. ‘You haven't left 
Hiram there alone, I hope?” 

“Gabe Templeton’s there. Him an’ 
his woman stayed all night an’ left 
George an’ little Billy to home, ’ith 
Maggie. They’ll look after the chores 
an’ tend t’ Hi, both. Anyways, Hi’s all 
right t’ leave now. Seems good an’ 
strong, on’y he drags that leg some an’ 
don’t talk real plain yit. He’s kinda 
restless; went off some’ers las’ night, 
*bout chore time, an’ Ed hadda hunt 
‘im up.” 

“T'll drop over and see him later,” I 
promised, and sat down to await break- 
fast and the coming of the sheriff and 
the coroner. My wife—who had re- 
mained discreetly in the background all 
this time—went into the kitchen to help 
Grandma; but May Corbett sat rigid 
in her corner, heedless of all that went 
on. Her frozen grief alarmed me; it 
seemed too deep, too agonized, for the 
measure of her loss. After all, Charlie 
Corbett had been no model father. But 
she sorrowed most, I fancied, for Ed 
3urlingame, and for the crime which 
had stained him. 

As the milking was done I heard a 
wagon creak to a halt on the Link Road 
before the house, and stepped to the 
door, wondering. It would not be our 
last night’s posse returning, I knew, for 
I had telephoned our discovery to the 
village, and I was sure that the unas- 
suming delicacies of our folks would 
keep curious ones away from this trou- 
bled house. 

Simon Black’s team of sleek Morgan 
horses stood in the road, and huge old 
Simon, white haired, black bearded, 
was clambering down from his buck- 
board. 

“*Mornin’, doc!” he bellowed in the 
great, carrying voice with which our 
farmers conduct casual conversations 
across a forty-acre field. “You folks 
found anythin’ o’ Charlie yit?” 

“Yes,” I answered, and went out to 


the wagon to tell my tale more softly, 
lest the womenfolks hear. 

He listened in silence, one booted 
foot upon the hub of a front wheel. 

“Huh! Think Ed done it, do yuh? 
We-ell, mebbe so; mebbe so. Y’ know, 
doc, I expect I pret’ nigh seen that 
killin’ done. I ’as comin’ home along 
the Link Road last night, ‘long about 
chore’time, an’ kinda lookin’ over where 
they’d been clearin’ out the Devil’s 
Lane. An’ right past where old Char- 
lie musta stopped work I heard a 
racket; bushes crackin’, like. Thought 
mebbe s’m’ 0’ Charlie’s young stock’d 
got loose an’ was in the meadow, an’ 
I pulled up an’ yelled out. Come prit’ 
nigh climbin’ down t’ look, but they 
wasn’t no more noise, an’ I couldn’t see 
nothin’, so I went along home. Mebbe 
’f I’d of gone in I mighta seed who 
done it. But say, doc, y’ know, w’en 
I got along t’ Hi’s place I seed Ed there, 
startin’ out back o’ the bar. ’F he’d jus’ 
come f’om the Devil’s Lane he musta 
run some. Uh-huh.” 

Simon climbed back onto his wagon, 
and gathered his lines into a huge hand. 
“Giddap!” And as his _ buckboard 
creaked on toward the factory he 
shouted over a_ bulky — shoulder: 
“Mebbe it ain’t all straight yit, doc. 
Wouldn’t be too sure Ed done it, ’f I 
was you. Heerd anythin’ more about 
them burglars down to the bank?” 

“No!” I yelled after him, and went 
back into the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ED BURLINGAME EXPLAINS. 


] SAT down presently, with Phil Riley 

and his prisoner, to a substantial 
breakfast for which I had no appetite. 
Ed Burlingame made no pretense of 
eating; he sat with his head bent, eyes 
on his plate, and crumbled a slice of 
bread into bits. He wore a sick, hurt 
look ; his honest, kindly face was oddly 
white about the mouth, and drops of 
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sweat stood on his upper lip. Only the 
deputy sheriff ate heartily and as 
though he enjoyed the meal. 

While we sat there Gabe Templeton 
drove up with a long, two-horse wagon, 
on his way to the cheese factory. 

“Im fetchin’ Hi’s cans t’ the factory 
along ’ith mine,” he shouted from the 
milk stand. “Thought I’d best stop an’ 
git Charlie’s, too.” 

I went out and helped him load Cor- 
bett’s six milk cans. “Good idea, Gabe,” 
said I. “We'll have to find somebody 
to look after the chores here for a 
while.” 

“Yeah; an’ to Burlingame’s, too, ’f 
Ed’s gotta go t’ jail like they say. Hi 
ain’t fit t’ work much yit. I expect me 
an’ George c’n take care o’ his stock. 
An’ I ast Simon Black jus’ now t’ fetch 
one o’ the Elliot boys up here till May 
c’n find ’er a good hired man.” 

Our farmers were all at their busiest ; 
yet I knew that Gabe and the Elliots 
and Simon Black would find time to 
take care of these troubled neighbors 
—would carry on all necessary work for 
them, even to the neglect of their own 
acres, and would do it simply, freely, 
without thought of grumbling or of a 
parade of charity. They are a kindly, 
helpful people, our farmers of the three 
valleys; as often before, my heart went 
out to them for their unostentatious 
goodness, 

My wife came out of the house, and 
with her May Corbett, carrying a 
wicker suit case. The girl wore no hat, 
but a thick veil was wrapped tight about 
her head and face. She moved stiffly, 
like an automaton, and made no sound. 

“Tm taking May home with me, 
Kirke,” said Molly briskly. “She can’t 
stay out here with—with what'll have 
to be going on to-day. I'll keep her 
at our house for the present, and you 
get somebody to look after the chores 
for her. We'll ride in with Gabe; I 
suppose you'll have to stay here a 
while.” 


I patted my wife’s shoulder. “Good 
girl!” I whispered and kissed her. 
“Take care of the poor child.” 

And so the two women climbed onto 
the high seat beside Gabe Templeton 
and drove out of the yard just as a bat- 
tered flivver wheezed in, bearing 
sheriff and coroner. 

“Good morning, sheriff! Black Val- 
ley’s giving you a lot of work lately. 
Any news about the bank robbery ?” 

Frank Taylor rubbed his chin. He 
was a lank, high-shouldered individual 
with a dull, kite-shaped face, widest at 
the cheekbones and falling away to 
peaked forehead and receding chin; a 
poor enough apology for a sheriff, I 
thought him. 

“We-ell, doc, no; nothin’ much. But 
we got a clew. I’m kinda waitin’ on 
Wilson, the detective.” 

“Humph!” said I. » “You 
How are you, Waterhouse ?” 

The coroner, a sharp-faced, restless 
man, nodded brusquely. “Where’s the 
body, Montgomery ?” 

He was a hard, dry file of a man; a 
good enough surgeon—he practiced in 
Homer Center, our county seat—but 
short and impatient in manner, so that 
our people called him callous. He 
rubbed his hands together and licked 
his lips, avid of his authority as coroner. 

“Where’s the body?” he repeated. 
“Let’s get going!” 

“Come along,” said I shortly. As 
always, the man’s abrupt, nervous man- 
ner, his quick, restless gestures, an- 
noyed me. 

Phil Riley appeared, one hand upon 
his prisoner’s arm. 

“’*Mornin’, sheriff! Here’s the fel- 
ler did it—Ed Burlingame. He’s owned 
up to it a’ready.” 

Taylor rubbed his 


would. 


chin, glancing 
sidelong at the coroner, as for support. 
“We-ell,” he drawled, “I expect we 
better hold ’im f’r a w’ile, anyways. 
Y’r under arrest, Ed; an’ whatever y’ 
say c’n be used agains’ yuh.” 





Ed shrugged but did not speak; and 
so the five of us set out along the Dev- 
il’s Lane, while Riley explained the situ- 
ation to sheriff and corner and stated 
the case against Ed Burlingame. 

“Huh!” said Taylor when he had 
done. “Ain’t that too bad, now!” He 
fished into a hip pocket, produted a 
pair of rusty handcuffs, and shackled 
Ed’s wrists. “Kinda sorry t’ have t’ 
do it, Burlingame,” he said apologeti- 
cally, “but we can’t take no chances.” 

We followed the two fences where 
they dipped down into a swale half- 
way between the Corbett house and 
Burlingame’s. And Verne Bookmiller 
rose from his solitary vigil beside Cor- 
bett’s body and waved a thick arm to us. 

“Gosh, fellers,” he said, sighing, “I’m 
kinda glad you come. Spooky business, 
watchin’ him all alone. I expect I get- 
ter go an’ get me a bite to eat.” 

“Grandma Pefkins is keeping break- 
fast hot for you, there at Corbett’s,” I 
told him. 

And Verne stumped stoutly off, leav- 
ing us grouped about the body. 

Sheriff Taylor rubbed his chin, 
scuffed with his feet in the grass, 
blinked uncertainly, and looked at the 
coroner for guidance. And Doctor 
Waterhouse took charge. He was a 
hard man and not always impartial; he 
was too much the prosecutor, I always 
felt. But at least he did not lack ini- 
tiative. 

Now he looked briskly about. We 
stood in a little hollow that fell away 
toward the flats on the west. One 
could look right across the valley to the 
little town opposite, nestling at the foot 
of West Hill, which seemed strangely 
bare, lacking the sprawled bulk of Ap- 
person’s Folly. But north and south 
the rising ground cut off our view, so 
that we could see nothing of the Cor- 
bett place and only the top of Hiram 
Burlingame’s huge silo. And to the east 
was the Devil’s Lane with the remnant 
of its high, tangled hedgerow, cutting 
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off all sight of the Link Road and the 
railroad tracks which ran along the foot 
of the'hill beyond it. 

“Good place for a murder,” com- 
mented Doctor Waterhouse dryly. 
“Nobody could see; might as well be 
*way out in the woods.” 

He began to quest about, sharp- 
nosed, sniffing like a terrier. “Found 
that brush hook here, you said, Phil? 
Yes; and there were stains on it.” He 
stooped over the trampled spot from 
which we had removed the _ brush. 
“Signs of a struggle here. The old man 
died here, no doubt. And this is where 
his body was thrown into the bushes?” 

I nodded and showed him the tram- 
pled, broken briers where we _ had 
found Charlie Corbett’s body in the 
middle of the lane. 

“So! Wonder anybody found him at 
all. He might have lain there forever, 
the brush is so thick.” 

“He probably would have, if it hadn't 
been for Billy Templeton.” And I ex- 
plained how Billy’s game of hunting 
Indians had led him to the body. 

Waterhouse rubbed his hands to- 
gether. “Well! It was done about five 
o'clock, I suppose, because Corbett 
hadn’t left his work yet.” He looked 
at Ed. Burlingame with hard _ eyes. 
“Pretty nervy thing, to kill him in broad 
daylight, so close to the road. Some- 
body might have been coming past; and 
folks could hear, even if they couldn’t 
see you.” 

Ed shrugged, saying nothing. 
mon Black did drive by,” I explained. 
“He heard a crackling in the bushes 
and came near getting out to see what 
it was.” 

“So!” exclaimed the coroner, and 
turned toward the prisoner abruptly, 
with an outstabbing forefinger. “Did 
you see him?” 

Ed only shrugged. I opened my 
mouth to say that Simon had seen the 
boy in his own yard a moment later— 
but closed it on the words. Waterhouse 
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was cocksure, as-always; he had tried 
Ed and convicted him already. Let 
him go on! But privately I resolved 
to investigate this affair myself. De- 
spite his confession, I did not quite be- 
lieve Ed to be guilty; and the coro- 
ner’s attitude strengthened my doubts, 
for I am inclined to be contrary at 
times. 

Waterhouse knelt by the body, 
“Well, we’ve got the general situation, 
I think. Ed came up, found the old 
man at work there”—he pointed to the 
southern end of the tangle, fifty yards 
away—“and they quarreled, no doubt. 
Ed managed to get him back here be- 
hind the hedgerow, out of sight, and 
they fought. He got hold of that brush 
hook, after Corbett had slashed him 
with it, there on his arm. And he cut 
the old man’s throat and threw him over 
the fence. That’s plain en Hello!” 

His confident exposition broke off 
short. He looked up at me, plainly puz- 
zled and a mite discomfited. ‘Look 
here, doctor !” 

I knelt beside Corbett’s body, oppo- 
site him, and examined the ugly throat 
wound closely for the first time. The 
reason for the. coroner’s puzzlement 
was plain to be seen. 

For Corbett’s throat was not torn 
jaggedly, as by the blunt saw-edge of 
a bill hook. No; it held a clean, straight 
cut which ran from ear to ear; such a 
cut as must have been made with a 
knife razor sharp. 

“Humph!” said I. “That doesn’t 
seem to fit into your theory, Water- 
house.” 

“No-o. 
done, too.” 

Looking closely I saw that a long- 
bladed knife must have been thrust 
through the old man’s lean neck: from 
side to side, just below the ears, and 
then dragged forward. The wound ran 
forward; the man’s throat was laid 
open from behind, as a steer’s throat is 


And just see how it was 
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cut in the shambles. The appearance 
of the wound was unmistakable. 

Waterhouse scowled blackly ; then he 
muttered half aloud: “That only 
makes it worse. Premeditated; no 
doubt young Burlingame has butchered 
more than one hog. He knows how 
it’s done.” Then he straightened and 
turned- a minatory glare upon the pris- 
oner. “Burlingame!” he accused, with 
that stabbing forefinger outthrust. 
“Burlingame! You lied. You came 
out here intending to kill him. Where 
did you hide your knife?” 

“Knife?” repeated Ed, bewildered. 

“Yes, knife! Pigsticking knife. 
Don’t look like that; you know well 
enough what I mean. You cut Cor- 
bett’s throat with a sharp knife, not 
with any bill hook. What did you 
want to lie about that for? Senseless 
thing to do; might have known we 
could tell the difference.” 

The young man’s broad, kindly face 
sharpened and turned gray beneath its 
tan. Sweat sprang out on lip and fore- 
head; he swayed on his feet. 

“T—I * he gasped. “Oh, yes, 
yes, yes! It was a knife; I killed him 
with a knife, just like you said.” 

“So!” the coroner said triumphant- 
ly. “And where did you hide the 
knife?” 

“T—J—ah, I hid it.” 

And Ed Burlingame closed his lips 
stubbornly and would say no more. 
Waterhouse raged at him with ques- 
tions, shook trembling fists in the face 
of the handcuffed man, would even 
have struck him, I think, in his fury 
for a complete confession, but I inter- 
vened and thrust him back. 

“Go slow, Doctor Waterhouse! [d 
has rights which even a coroner must 
respect. He needn’t say a word, and 
you know it. Let him alone!” 

And Waterhouse let him alone, for 
he had a certain reluctant respect for 
me. But he transferred his angry stare 
to me. 
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“There’s something funny here!” he 
said, and look and tone rerninded me so 
of an excited fox terrier that I had to 
smile a bit. “He’s hiding something ; 
he’s holding something back. And I 
believe you know more about this 
thing than you’ve said. Be careful, 
Montgomery; don’t try to interfere 
with justice!” 

At that I laughed outright. “You 
think too well of yourself, Water- 
house,” I told him. “You’re not infal- 
lible. Be easy. Go impanel you a jury 
and hold your inquest; let’s have this 
thing done in order. You want to be 
the whole show; that’s all that ails 
you.” 

Whereon he calmed down somewhat 
and hurried to the edge of the thicket 
to hail Simon Black, who was just re- 
turning from the cheese factory. 

“Black! Oh, Black! Come and help 
us a minute. We'll carry the body out 
to the road and you can drive back to 
Corbett’s with it.” 

So it was.arranged. We took down 
the rails of Corbett’s fence, where the 
hedgerow had been trimmed out, lifted 
the old man’s stiff body over the barbed 
wire beyond, and so brought it to the 
road. Simon turned his team and drove 
back to the Corbett house, and we fol- 
lowed, a grotesque funeral procession, 
with a buckboard for hearse, and coro- 
ner, police officers and confessed mur- 
derer for mourners. 

I touched Ed’s arm as he walked be- 
side me. “Slow up, boy; I want to talk 
to you.” And to the sheriff: “I'll be 
responsible for him. Trot along, Wa- 
turhouse; we don’t want you!” 

Taylor left us together without de- 
mur and walked on with Phil Riley. 
The coroner hesitated, casting at me 
a look of baffled malice, and then fol- 
lowed the wagon. He did not quite 
dare deny me, for I am not without 
influence, and he desired reélection. 

“Ed,” said-I, when the others were 
well out of earshot, “you’d better tell 


me all about this now. You can’t fie — 
to me; I know you never killed Corbett, 
Tell the truth now; you can trust me,” 

He sobbed once, dry-eyed. “Oh, 
Monty, Monty! It’s d-dreadful! | 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Tell me,” I invited. “Perhaps I can 
help.” , 

And with a sudden rush he told me, 
his pleasant face all twisted with horror. 

“Night before last I met May out 
here by the lane. She was terribly an- 
gry at being shamed that way by her 
father—beaten right in public. She 
said, ‘I won’t stand it! I'll do some- 
thing desperate yet!’ And she wouldn't 
tell me what she meant, though I 
begged and begged. Well, yesterday, 
when Corbett and I began work, clear- 
ing out this hedgerow, I jumped him; 
told him he ought to be ashamed to 
treat poor May so. He got mad and 
swore; said he’d climb over and beat 
me up. I laughed -at first, but he got 
talking so about May that I lost my 
temper, and I guess I did say I'd kill 
him if he came over the fence. But I 
didn’t really mean it, of course. 

“Well, May came out to see what the 
trouble was, and she heard me say that. 
She scolded at us, and I was ashamed 
and went off to the north end of the 
lane to work, so’s I’d be out of sight of 
Corbett. And I left them together, old 
Charlie raving and swearing and shak- 
ing his brush hook, and May standing 
there all white and cold. She looked 
just awful, doc!” 

He came closer, stooped to my eat, 
and spoke in a shaking whisper, al- 
though by now Simon’s team had 
turned off the road and we were quite 
alone, 

“And, Doctor Montgomery, May 
had a knife in her hand; a long, sharp 
carving knife! She’d brought it out 
with her, and she was holding it when 
I left them together. I wish I’d gohe 
back! Oh, how I wish I’d gone back, 
Monty! But I didn’t—not _yntil too 
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Jate. And then, when he was found, 
and I knew what had happened, why, 
doctor, I knew that May had done it. 
What could I do? Of course, I con- 
fessed! You coach me a little, Monty ;- 
tell me what to say so they'll be quite 
sure I did it myself. I’ve got to be 
convicted,” he cried desperately. “I 
want to be convicted! I don’t care 
what becomes of me, as long as May 
understands.” 

“Humph!” said I, but my eyes were 
wet. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HIRAM BURLINGAME, 


TURNED Ed over to the sheriff, 

climbed into my car, and started for 
the village, leaving Doctor Waterhouse 
at the telephone arranging for his in- 
quest. I would be late for my office 
hour now. 

I drove slowly, none the less, pon- 
dering many things. It seemed that a 
sinister blight had descended upon our 
Sorrow 
In- 


quiet valley in these last years. 
and crime lay heavily upon us. 
stinctively I looked up West Hill, to 


where Apperson’s Folly no _ longer 
marred the landscape. In that ugly 
old house, haunted by uneasy spirits, 
one death had followed another. From 
its cupola George Trank had plunged 
to his death, and after him Peter Cum- 
mings, his murderer. And in that cu- 
pola I had found old “Apple Orchard” 
irigham dead, his skull ctushed by a 
stone, though he sat in a room locked 
from within and full seventy feet above 
But now the Folly was burned 
down and utterly destroyed; and I had 
thought that with its passing peace 
might come again to Black Valley. 

My car bumped over the deserted 
tracks of the railroad, where they ran 
north into the Black Quag and disap- 
peared there; and I looked over my 
shoulder at the huge curve which the 
railroad made now, skirting the swamp 
to the eastward. Then I looked north 


ground. 


and made out, far in the distance, the 
stout fence which surrounded White 
Hole. And I shuddered for memory of 
Isaac Hand and his war against the 
Black Quag, which swallowed him up 
at the last. There, for his sins, lay 
Lily White Hand, and that great sink 
hele marked his grave. 

Truly, bad times had come upon 
Black Valley. Even in this peaceful 
country the bad passions of mankind 
worked themselves out to destruction. 
Apperson’s Folly, built out of ill-got- 
ten gains, had been the bane of its suc- 
cessive Owners; and the overweening 
conceit of Isaac Hand, who would have 
bridged the Black Quag, had destroyed 
himself instead. And now the Devil’s 
Lane, twenty years’ monument of the 
feud between two senseless, stubborn 
farmers, was in its turn destroying its 
builders. That was ugly fruit which 
the brambles of the hedgerow had 
brought forth after so long! It is 
starkly terrible to see how evil acts 
work themselves out to_evil fruition. 

I shook my head impatiently and 
drove on faster. My head was full of 
pictures, dreadful visions—May Corbett 
standing on her stoop with shaded eyes, 
a carving knife in her hand; May Cor- 
bett, showing me black bruises and 
marks upon her rounded arms; May 
Corbett, this very morning, with her 
father lying dead a quarter of a mile 
away, scouring that knife. 

Had she done this awful thing? And 
did Ed Burlingame know or only sus- 
pect? Though she might have killed 
the old man, May could never have 
lifted his body and dropped it into the 
Devil’s Lane. Had Ed, perhaps, re- 
turned ‘‘too late,’ as he had said, and 
found the girl beside a dead man, and 
raised the body in his strong arms to 
hide it for her? 

I must question him again. I must 
question her. But my soul revolted 
against the suspicion of her guilt, and I 
resolved mightily that both these young 
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people should be innocent; that I my- 
self would find Charlie Corbett’s mur- 
derer and free them both of their fears, 
each for the other. And upon that I 
drove into the village and pulled up be- 
fore my own house. 

A stranger sat upop my steps, a 
small, slight, unobtrusive man, gray- 
haired, blue-clad. He had a tired, com- 
monplace face; he’ might have been 
some honest mechanic in his Sunday 
clothes. He arose at my coming and 
stepped forward. 

“Doctor Montgomery? Wilson is my 
name.” He gave me a card. “You're 
one of the directors of the bank, I 
think ?”’ 

“Oh!” said I. “About the robbery, 
you mean?” TI had almost forgotten it 
im this newer, more dreadful crime. 
“Yes: what is it?” 

“Just a question or two. Did you 
see any strangers about town during 
the days-before the burglary? Mr. 
Thornton said you’d know, if any one, 
driving about the country so much.” 

I considered. “No, I don’t think so. 
Not even a drummer during that week, 
that I remember. Why?” 

“Why, you see, the job must have 
taken two days at least. The bars of 
that cellar window had been cut, ten of 
‘em, at top and bottom, all ready to pull 
out. The men who did it must have 
been about town more than the one 
night.” 

“Might have driven in at night and 
out again before dawn every night for 
a weck,” I suggested. “With a good 
automobile they could have come from 
fifty or a hundred miles away.” 

Mr. Wilson shook his _ head. 
“Maybe,” he answered dubiously, “but 
to bring a strange car into this smail 
town and park it somewhere would have 
been risky. Still, it might have been 
done; or else this was a local job. The 
boxwork was rather clumsy, you see. 
It might have been done by some ama- 
teur. What do you think, doctor?” 


I thought it absurd enough. Did I 
not know my own town? We were no 
yeggmen, here in Black Valley. Then 
I saw a burly, well-knit figure swag- 
gering by; black eyes beneath a thatch 
of dark curls looked at us insolently 
and then shifted. I fancied that the 
handsome face changed color a bit. It 
was Martin Grover. 

On impulse I pointed him out to the 
detective. ‘There’s Grover,” I sug- 
gested. “‘He’s a stranger; that is, he’s 
been in Black Valley only about a year 
-——came from New York City. He’s 
Frank Haskell’s nephew, that used to 
keep the butcher shop here. When the 
old man died he willed the business to 
this Martin Grover, and he came on 
and took charge of it.” 

The little detective blinked, looking 
more commonplace and apologetic than 
ever. “Thanks, doctor. I'll talk to 
Small, and one or the other of us’ll keep 
an eye on him. Won’t do any harm, 
anyhow.” 

He turned away; for the moment |! 
was tempted to call him back and ask 
his advice about Charlie Corbett’s mur- 
der. But I reconsidered. He was too 
irresolute, I thought, too insignificant. 
And what should a stranger know of 
our people that I did not, who had lived 
with them for twenty years? 

So I went on into my office, saw what 
patients were waiting there for me, and 
hurried out upon my rounds; for the 
morning was well advanced already, and 
I was anxious to get back to thé Cor- 
bett place in time for the inquest. 

I drove out the Savage Road and 
across the valley from Fuller’s Four 
Corners, for I had calls to make in 
White Creek, also. And noon found 
me sliding down Cranberry Hill once 
more, bound for Corbett’s. 

As I had promised, I stopped at Bur- 
lingame’s to, see old Hiram, He was 
up and about and looking much as 
usual, save that the side of his face was 
somewhat flattened and his right leg 
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" dragged. He used that arm well 
enough, however, and his general mus- 
cular strength did not seem to be dimin- 
ished. Hi Burlingame, like his son, was 
a sturdy block of a man and powerful 
for all his sixty-odd years. 

He was quiet enough; he knew me 
and spoke rationally for a while upon 
trivial matters. But he seemed rather 
simple; his broad face-wore a foolish 
smile, and now and again he hesitated 
as though searching for words. He 

mildly that his aunt, 
Perkins, was “off gaddin’ 
some’ers,” and that Ed had “gone gal- 
livantin’ round—'ith his girl, like 
enough, an’ left the old man all alone 
ith the chores an’ everything.” He had 
accepted the presence of Gabe Temple- 
ton as a matter of course; he did not 
seem to realize that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened. Once or twice 
he spoke of going out to start clearing 
that hedgerow and asked me to stop on 
my way home and see Charlie Corbett 
about trimming his side of it. 

“He’s been reel good an’ quiet,” Gabe 
told me. “On’y he keeps talkin’ about 
the Devil’s Lane. Gets his hat an’ says 
he’s got to go over there an’ clear up; 
says he forgot somethin’—left some- 
thin’ layin’ there ’at’s got t’ be took 
care of.” 

I left a few powders and started out 
toward my car. But old Hiram fol- 
lowed, calling: “Hey, doc!” 

Templeton would have led him back 
to the house, but the old man thrust 
him pettishly away. ‘“G’wan_ back, 
Gabe, an’ leave me talk to the doctor 
a minnit, can’t ye? I gotta secret f’r 
im,” 

At my nod Gabe turned away, and 
Hiram came close to me, his eyes child- 
ishly bright. 

“T gotta tell you somep’in’ doc—some- 
pin’ reel important, it is, too. Now, 
what was it? I can’t ricollect f’r the 
life of me. Oh, say, doc!” and his 
voice lowered to a portentous, slurring 


complained 
Grandma 


whisper. ‘“’Ve they found Charlie 


yit ?” 

I started violently. “Found 
What do you mean, Hiram?” 

“Found Charlie Corbett, I mean.” 
He nodded a dozen times and continued 
his little, foolish cackle. ‘He ’as pritty 
well hid, wa’n’t he? But I expect 
somebody’s found him by now. Uh- 
huh! There in all them brambles he« 
laid—all dead, I expect, too. Out yon- 
der—you know! There in the hedge- 
row betwixt ourn an’ hisn—place folks 
calls the Devil’s Lane. Kinda funny 
name, ain’t it? I wonder w’y folks 
calls it that? You see, me an’ Charlie 
couldn’t agree 


him? 


*bout our line 
twenny _year ago come spring. vhar- 
lie wanted } sh’d put up a worm feice, 
‘long ’ith him, an’ sx 

Thus the old gentleman rambled 
along, telling the ancient tale of the 
lane’s beginnings, pouring forth a flood 
of irrelevant detail, while I stood listen- 
ing, on tenterhooks with impatience, yet 
not daring to interrupt lest I confuse 
him. 

At last my patience was rewarded. 
“*N’ so she’s bin a-growin’ up t’ weeds 
an’ briers ever since,” he conclude:. 
“An’ yestiddy me an’ Charlie was goin’ 
t’ clean ’er up at last, ’n’ I went down 
that way t’ find ’im, about chore time. 
Uh-huh. Dead, Charlie is; deader’n a 
mackereel. Throwed over into them 
brambles in the Devil’s Lane. Funny 
name, ain’t it? ‘Devil’s Lane!’ Well, 
Charlie went to the devil there, any- 
ways.” He laughed again crazily. 
“Gotta get goin’, doc. ’S hog-killin’ 
time, y’ know; want I sh’d send y’ 
some spareribs? I useta be an awful 
good hand at pigstickin’, doc—on’y I 
can’t seem t’ find my knife t’day.” 

I took him by the shoulder, looked 
him between the eyes, and spoke in- 
sistently, yet quietly, striving not to con- 
fuse or excite him. 

“Listen, Hiram! 


» 
rence, 
{ 


You say Charlie 
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Corbett is dead; killed and thrown into 
the Devil’s Lane? Did you do it?” 

Hiram’s eyes wavered. One side of 
his forehead remained flaccid, but the 
other puckered as in anxious thought. 

“D’ I kill Charlie? We-ell, now, 
doc, I don’t rightly ricollect ’£ I did ’r 
not. Somebody done it; now, was it 
me’r some other feller? Mebbe it was 
Id, ’r some other feller—’r mebbe it 
was me. Yeah, doc, I expect likely it 
‘as me; but I can’t quite ricollect.” 

I gave up in despair. The man was 
too confused. And as Gabe came out 
into the yard after him I drove away 
toward Corbett’s and the inquest there, 
more deeply puzzled than ever. 

Hiram had been out toward the Dev- 
il’s Lane last night; I remembered now 
that Grandma Perkins had told me so, 
and that Ed had gone after him. The 
affair grew more mysterious than ever. 
Besides thee murdered man, three per- 
sons had been near that sinister hedge- 
row at about the time of the slaying— 
I-d Burlingame, of whose innocence I 
now convinced; May Corbett, 
whom I was resolved to hold innocent 
also; and Hiram, confused and half in- 
sane from his apoplectic stroke. And 
now he talked maddeningly of pig- 
sticking, of a lost knife, of a dead man 
thrust into the hedgerow for conceal- 
ment. 

Had Hiram Burlingame done mur- 
ler, then, while crazed from his stroke? 

did not know. In his own rambling 
words, ““Mebbe it was Ed, ’r some other 
feller—’r mebbe it ’as me.” I half 
hoped it had been; at least, that would 
clear Ed and May. And no jury would 
be too hard upon a man so evidently 
wandering in his mind. 

Then I remembered that stained bill 
hook. Whoever had killed Charlie 
Corbett must bear the dead man’s mark 
upon him, I believed. And Hiram was 
unwounded ; I had gone over his whole 
body to-day. 


Was 


C 
j 


It was beyond me; I gave it up. Hi- 
ram must, I thought have witnessed the 
murder, though he had no part therein; 
he could never have made up such a 
circumstantial tale. Or had he woven 
it together from words overheard? No 
doubt the Templetons were talking of 
the murder much of the time. 

But no; the old man must have seen 
something; I was sure of it. And | 
found therein one grain of comfort, for 
he had said nothing of May Corbett. 
It had been Ed or himself or ‘some 
other feller ;” not a woman, Yet even 
this was not enough. If May had done 
the deed, Ed Burlingame or some other 
must have hidden the body. 

So I was left no wiser than before, 


CHAPTER X. 
MAY CORBETT SPEAKS. 
STOPPED at Corbett’s. The coro- 
ner had impaneled his jury, and the 
inquest was in full swing. Most of the~ 
testimony was in already; Waterhouse 
called me to tell my story at once. 

[I was as brief as might be. [ told of 
May’s call for aid; of driving out last 
night with my wife; of the finding of 
that stained brush hook. I told of the 
trampled sod hidden beneath a pile of 
brush; of Billy Templeton’s gruesome 
discovery in the bushes; and Billy, upo: 
a front seat, divided between pride and 
fear, nodded, wide-eyed, at my words. 
I told how I had climbed into the lane 
and found Corbett’s body, and how Ed 
3urlingame had lifted him out. 

“Alone ?”’ demanded Waterhouse, and 
nodded significantly to the jury. “The 
man Burlingame lifted the body over 
a five-rail fence without aid?” 

I nodded. 

“So that Burlingame would have been 
able, just as well, to lift him into the 
lane?” 

I did not answer that. 
Black’s great, rumbling 
posed. He was foreman of the jury. 


3ut Simon 


voice inter- 
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“Lookahere, doc; what kinda weepon 
was used? The coroner don’t seem t’ 
bé able to tell exactly.” 

I gave Waterhouse a_ searching 
glance, and he flushed dully. “You're 
a fine coroner,” I told him, disregard- 
ing the dignity of the court. 

“Order ! Order!” muttered he 
weakly. 

“You won’t be reélected if I can help 
it,’ I went on remorselessly ; and more 
than one head in the crowd nodded 
agreement. “What’re you trying to do 
—trailroad poor Ed? You know per- 
fectly well what weapon was used. _It 
was a long-bladed knife, very sharp, 
and probably double-edged; a pigstick- 
ing knife, I should think.” 

There was a low, ugly murmur in 
the crowded room. Waterhouse was 
none too popular among us, though 
they seemed to fancy him at the county 
seat. We had had previous experience 


of his methods as coroner; he was too 
eager, too determined to saddle crime 
upon some definite person, even with- 


out sufficient evidence. I fancy it 
tickled his self-conceit, made him feel 
that the coroner was more keen-witted 
than the sheriff. But this time he had 

too far. Looking about at our 

influential farmers, I knew that 
the next election would seat another 
coroner in Iroquois County. 

Big Simon Black spoke again domi- 
nantly. His beard jutted 
straight out with emphasis. 

“I jus’ thought se! Tryin’ t’ rail- 
road the boy, be ye, Waterhouse? We- 
ell, Black Valley ain’t no mee-tropolis, 
ner you a prosecutin’ attorney. ’F that 
there killin’ ’as done ’ith a knife, like 
Doc Montgomery says, then I don’t 
b’lieve Ed done it at all. ’F them two 
got to fightin’, Ed might of cut the 
old man ’ith a brush hook, scarcely 
meanin’ to; but he never fetched a knife 
out to the meadow f’r to do murder 
with. No, sir-ee! We got enough, ain’t 
we, fellers?” He turned to the other 

3F—ps 


coal-black 


jurymen. “Come t’ his death f’om a 
pigstickin’ knife, in the hands of some 
party ’r parties unknown. Huh?” 

-And all the jurymen nodded soberly. 
We are independent in Black Valley; 
our proceedings are not too formal. We 
favor justice rather than the niceties of 
law. 

“There’s y’r verdick, then.” Simon 
nodded grimly at the disgruntled coro- 
ner. “You c’n go on back t’ the Cen- 
ter whenever y’ git ready. An’ we'll be 
gittin’ ourselves a new coroner pres- 
ently. ’N’ as fr you, Frank Taylor, 
you might’s well take them handcuffs 
off’n Ed’’--for the boy sat in a corner, 
still manacled, guarded by the sheriff 
on one side and Phil Riley on the other. 
“Take ’em off an’ leave the boy loose. 
I'll go bail f’r ‘im that he won’t run off, 
if you sh’d want ‘im later on.” 

So ended the inquest; and Ed Bur- 
lingame, released by a pliant sheriff 
who did not desire to share Doctor Wa- 
terhouse’s unpopularity, was free to re- 
turn to his home. 

I left an impromptu indignation 
meeting—which presently resolved it- 
self into an unofficial caucus whereat, 
as I learned later, I was myself nomi- 
nated as the next coroner of Iroquois 
County—and drove back to the village. 
sheriff remained behind, to - rack 
his unaided brains for a solution of the 
mystery; but Dector Waterhouse de- 
parted without comment, and we saw 
him no more for that,season, 

By now I had seen all my urgent 
cases, so I stopped at my house, re- 
solved to have a serious talk with May 
Corbett. And thinking of her, I was 
forced to laugh, for the inquest had 
been closed before any one thought to 


The 


question her. 

I found the girl in our living room 
with Molly. Her face was drawn and 
white, her were with 
tears, but she looked less strained, more 
My little wife has a wonderful 


eves reddened 


rested. 
way with her. 
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*“You run along for a bit, Molly,” I 
told her. “I want to have a long talk 
“ with May.” 

Molly rose obediently and went out. 
But in passing she slipped a gentle hand 
under my chin. “Be good to her, 
Kirke,” she whispered. 

May faced me rather apprehensively, 
I thought, and winced with pain as she 
turned her chair. 

[ looked down. “Why, child! What 
have you done to yourself?” For one 
stocking, just above the ankle, was all 
torn and stained red. 

The girl leaned over, regarding her 
ankle with apparent surprise. 

“Why, I’d forgotten all about that, 
doctor. Last night I went out the back 
way_after dark, to look again for fa- 
ther, and stepped on an old sickle. It 
turned up and cut me there; but I was 
so upset I’d forgotten all about it until 
this minute.” 

I sighed deeply, looking at her pale, 
sweet face. There was so much against 
her! Motive she had had in plenty, and 
I seemed to see her again, standing on 
the stoop with that stern, strange look, 
gripping a keen-bladed knife. Could 
this be the mark of that brush hook? 
And was the stain upon its blade her 
blood ? 

“Better let me fix up that cut first,” 
I suggested. ‘And while I’m doing it 
I'll talk. Come into the office.” 

She followed me docilely, and I set 
out iodine and peroxide, lysol and band- 
aves, and dressed an ugly cut just above 
her left anklebone. 

“May,” said I when I had done, 
“what were you doing with a carving 
knife yesterday?” 

“Why,” she answered simply, “noth- 
ing. Oh, you mean when I went out 
to the meadow? I told you, didn’t I? 
I went to the smoke house after some 
ham for supper; and I heard father and 
—and Ed—quarreling, and ran out to 


g 
them. Who told you I had a knife?” 


“Ed Burlingame told me. May, do 
you know how your father was killed?” 

She flinched and turned whiter yet. 
“Oh, Doctor Monty—don’t make me 
say it! You know; Ed killed him with 
his own brush hook. Didn’t I see the 
stains on it myself?” 

I looked at her doubtiully. Surely 
her innocence could not be assumed! 

“No,” said I slowly. ‘He was killed 
with a knife, a sharp knife, like the one 
you had.” 

Her lips quivered, her eyes bright- 
ened; a lovely color rose slowly into 
her white cheeks. 

“You mean Then you don’t 
think Id did it, after all? Oh, doctor, 
say he didn’t! It’s just been killing me, 
to think of it, and maybe it was my 
fault for telling him how father treated 
me.” 

“He didn’t do it, May.” 

She clasped her hands. “Oh, thank 
Heaven!” And then her face changed 
expression. “But he did!” she cried 
hopelessly. “Didn't he say so himself?” 

“Can't you guess why?” 

She stared at me, breathless, for a 
long moment. Then: “Ed told you I 
had a knife. And father was killed with 
a knife like mine! He thought I did it!’ 
She sprang up, caught at my arm. 
“Oh, Doctor Monty! Wasn’t it 
derful—wonderful! To think he'd do 
that for me! Why, doctor, he'd have 
been el-electrocuted !” 

“Humph!” said I, 

She whirled on me. “Maybe you 
thought I did it, too!” she challenged. 
“Maybe you think so yet! Do you? 
Do you?” 

“Well, did you?” I asked bluntly. 

“How dare you? I won't even deny 
it; I won’t ever speak to you again; I 
won’t stay in your house one minute!” 

“Humph!” said I again. “Makes 
you mad, doesn’t it? How 
one suspect you? And yet, May, you 
were ready enough to believe it of Ed 


For I blamed her a 


won- 


dare any 


Burlingame.” 





tle; she had been too easily convinced of 
her lover’s guilt, I thought. 

She began tO weep; not hopelessly, 
now, but with a sort of shamed hap- 
piness. “Oh, it Was wicked of me— 
wicked!” she said, sobbing. “I’ll never 
forgive myself. Let me go, doctor; 
take me to Ed, so I can beg his pardon 
on my knees!” 

And nothing would do but I must 
take her home—at once! She must see 
Ed, ask him to forgive her; she couldn’t 
wait. No, she wasn’t afraid; Sally 
Putnam would go out and stay with her 
until her aunt could come over from 
Belleville. And she’d rather be at 
home. She could manage there very 
nicely, with her aunt to keep house, and 
a hired man, until——-_ And there she 
broke off, blushing rose-red. 

“Until you and Ed get married, I 
suppose,” I finished for her. “Oh, 
well! Have it your own way.” 

And I went to get my car. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE END OF THE LANE, 


ND so two young folk, at least, were 
cleared of the crime which re- 

mained unsolved. And to judge from 
the welcome which she had at Bur- 
lingame’s, May’s sweetheart quite for- 
gave her for suspecting him. 

I left them together and drove home, 
pondering. Though neither of these 
two.had murdered him, Charlie Corbett 
was dead and his slayer unapprehended. 
lor the fair name of our valley the 
mystery ought to be cleared up; and I 
began to wonder anew what tale Hiram 
en could tell if his right senses 

ame back to him. 

At the western end of Canada Street 
[ met Sheriff Frank Taylor, driving 
east in his battered flivver, and lifted a 
hand in greeting. 

He stopped. “How do, doctor! Say, 
I wanta talk t? you a minnit.” 

I swung out to the roadside and 


pointed face with new respect. 
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switched off my engine. The sheriff 
climbed down and brought his lank, 
high-shouldered awkwardness over to 
my car. 

“What is it?” I demanded. “Found 
the bank’s money yet?” For that loss 
irked me sorely. If the bank’s direc- 
tors must make it up, none of us would 
have much surplus for a while. 

The sheriff’s diamond-shaped face 
took on a cunning look. “W’y, we 
got a clew,” he averred. “I expect we 
c’n clear that up prit’ soon. But it’s 
about Corbett I wanta talk, doc. I 
been pirougin’ round, askin’ questions 
an’ all, an’ seems like, fom what folks 
say, Hiram Burlingame c’d tell some- 
p’n’ about that killin’.” 

I started, looking into his dull, 
“How'd 
you figure that out, Frank?” 

“W’y, Grandma Perkins says the old 
boy ’as out some’ers in the meadow, 
‘long ‘bout the time Corbett ’as killed. 
Ed found ‘im moonin’ round there an’ 
fetched ’im home.” 

“So you’ve decided Ed didn’t do it?” 

“We-ell, doc, I wa’n’t s’ sure ’bout 
him, none o’ the time, ’s Doc Water- 
house. Wa’n't jus’ like Ed t’ do a thing 
like that, seems t’ me. I thought the 
doc ’as pritty hard on the boy. Uh- 
huh.” 

“Why, Frank,” said I, 
a sheriff yet!” 

“Uh-huh. “We-ell, doc, whaddayz 
say if I go over an’ talk t’ Hiram?” 

“You won’t get much,” I told him 
frankly. “I’ve talked with him already. 
He knows something about the murder, 
I think; but whether he saw it dome 
or did it himself or just dreamed about 
it, I couldn’t tell you. I don’t think he 
knows himself; he’s pretty much mixed 
up since he had that stroke, you know.” 

“Won’t do no harm t’ ask ’im, any- 
ways,” Taylor drawled, and lurched 
back to his flivver. 

I drove on toward the village and 
presently met Martin Grover, driving 


“you'll make 
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his meat wagon. A few rods behind 
him was the little gray detective, Wil- 
son, mounted om a borrowed bicycle. 
As the butcher passed me he looked 
back over a shoulder, and at sight of 
his pursuer his thick lips drew back 
from strong yellow teeth in a silent, 
vicious snarl. 

He gave me no greeting but drove 
on, lashing his horse. I fancied that 
the man looked worried and anxious; 
his high color had faded, and there 
were pouches beneath the bold, black 
eyes. 

I grinned to myself and hailed Wil- 
son as he passed. It was rather ab- 
surd that he should be following the 
butcher so obviously and with no rea- 
son save my own careless words; but 
it tickled my fancy none the less. I 
did not like Grover; it would do him 
no harm to worry a bit. And as every 
child in Black Valley knew Wilson for 
a detective, the big butcher had, of 
course, discovered that he was under 
suspicion. Every one else knew it, too; 
he got many a slanting look, many an 
averted face, where before he had had 
friendly greetings. .No wonder if the 
situation harassed him so that he cursed 
this fool detective. 

“Well, Mr. Wilson, you’re hot on the 
trail!” 

Stooped doggedly over his handle- 
bars, the little man turned a dusty face 
to me. “Keeping him on the run,” he 
said, panting. “It does no harm, and 
my pay goes on.” 

He pedaled on; a simple, stupid man 
for a detective, 1 thought. Yet there 
was something vaguely stirring about 
that patient, implacable pursuit. I did 
not think that I would greatly care to 
have Mr. Wilson follow me thus. 

That night was dreadfully hot, so that 
morning found me stirring much earlier 
than usual. And as I came out onto 
my porch I saw Verne Bookmiller driv- 
ing by. Huge rolls of woven-wire 
fencing filled his democrat wagon; a 


spade and a post-hole digger leaned 
against its spring seat beside him. 

“Good morning, Verne!” I hailed 
him. “Going to be busy to-day?” 

“Whoa!” said Verne. He tucked his 
lines beneath one thigh and turned side- 
wise in his seat, tugging at his square 
gray beard. I came out to the curb, for 
from these signs I knew that he had 
news to impart. 

“Yeah,” said Verne, with relish. “I 
gotta job o’ work ’s mornin’. Uh-huh. 
Goin’ out t’ Burlingame’s, I be, to the 
Devil’s Lane.” 

I stared. “You mean 

“Ye-ah. Ed an’ May, they got it all 
fixed up betwixt ’em. Hi’s kinda on the 
shelf, an’ Charlie’s gone, so they got a 
free hand. An’ Ed’s hired me t’ help 
‘im tear out both them old fences an’ 
clean up the hedgerow an’ put up a 
new line fence outa this here wove 
wire.” 

“Well, well,” said I slowly. “So 
that’s the end of the Devil’s Lane! 
Things change, don’t they? We're get- 
ting old, Verne, you and I.” 

I was glad to see the lane go, as an 
eyesore and a shame to our well-kept 
fields. Yet I was sorry, too; for this 
was an old landmark; and even with 
its hedgerow cut out I had counted 
more than I realized upon those two 
close-set, mismated fences, wire and 
rail. They brought back my early days 
in Black Valley, and their 
brought home to me with a sudden 
shock the flight of time. 

“Yeah,” said Verne Bookmiller, 
sighing; and I saw that he shared my 
thought. “The Folly’s gone’”—invol- 
untarily we both looked up at West 
Hill, whose crest still looked oddly bare, 
lacking the ungainly bulk of that old 
house—‘‘an’ now the Devil’s Lane’s 
goin’, too. Black Valley ain’t what it 
useta be, doc.” 

At that I had to laugh. 
pair of back numbers, Verne. I 
we were getting old. It’s a sure sign 
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when folks begin to talk about the good 
old times.” r 

“Yeah, doc. Gettin’ old. Well, any- 
ways, we've seed s’me queer things 
t’gether, you an’ me. Giddap!” 

And he drove slowly on, gray beard 
upon his chest. 

I turned back into the house, oddly 
oppressed. “Molly,” I asked my wife, 
“am I getting old?” 

She laughed and patted my necktie, 
which was askew, as usual. “Old 
enough to remember to brush your hair, 
I should think!” she said, and set me 
down in a chair and fetched brush and 
comb. 

So she fixed my hair and kissed the 
top of my head, where it grows sadly 
thin. 

“No, you’re not old,” she whispered. 
“You're just a great, big, silly boy, al- 
ways worrying about other people’s 
troubles. What is it now ?” 

“Oh, nothing; only Ed Burlingame’s 
cutting out the Devil’s Lane to put a 
new line fence there. And Frank Tay- 
lor’s gone over there after Hiram; 
thinks he killed Charlie Corbett.” 

“Oh, he does?” indignantly. “‘Well, 
I bet he didn’t, then! Kirke, you’d bet- 
ter drive right over there this morn- 
ing. No telling how he'll upset the old 
gentleman. Frank Taylor hasn’t a mite 
of sense!” 

“Maybe I will. I’m due over on 
White Creek, anyhow.” 

=o I drove across the valley, past 
Corbett’s house, where May sat on the 
porch peeling apples and looking very 
fresh, and I pulled up beside the dimin- 
ished Devil’s Lane. 

There Ed Burlingame was hard at 
work, and with him stout old Verne 
Bookmiller. Already the two old 
fences had heen wrecked at either end, 
and Ed was busily digging post holes 
where the hedgerow had been. But in 
the middle of the long field a strip of 
hedgerow remained, six or eight rods 
long, to mark the place where Charlie 


Corbett had died. This they were leav- 
ing for the last, moved, perhaps, by a 
certain superstitious dread of disturb- 
ing that sinister thicket. 

As I halted, the butcher’s peddling 
wagon rattled past again, and Martin 
Grover, upon its high seat, cast an 
ugly, baffled look over into the meadow. 
Two rods behind him the little detec- 
tive pushed his borrowed wheel along, 
dusty, weary, implacable as a shadow; 
a visible Nemesis he seemed. 

I scratched my head. Why was 
Martin Grover haunting this side of 
the valley? He had been over here last 
night; normally his wagon would not 
have returned for three days. He 
should be peddling along the Savage 
Road. I gave it up, for the man’s ac- 
tions did not greatly interest me, and 
walked out to where the two men 
worked. 

“Making a good clearance here, Ed,” 
I commented. 

“Ought to have been done long ago, 
but father wouldn't hear to it. But 
now May and I——” His tanned face 
reddened. “Well, we decided to put a 
good fence in instead.” 

Bookmiller ceased piling old rails and 
stumped over to tis. “Hello, doc! Say, 
what’s young Grover doin’ round here, 
an’ that dee-tective after him?” 

I shrugged. “Don’t ask me.” 

“I’ve wondered about that,” said [Ed 
reflectively. “He was past here twice 
yesterday ; and once he stopped out here 
by the lane. But when he saw me com- 
ing he climbed into his rig and drove 
off in a hurry.” 

“Was Wilson 
asked idly. 

“No; wasn’t in sight. But he came 
along presently, looking pretty hot. I 
expect Grover’d been running his horse 
to get away from -him; horse was all 
lathered, I remember. Say, that de- 
tective hasn’t got much sense, has he? 
What’s he think he’s going to do, chas- 
ing after the butcher ?”’ 
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“I can’t tell you. He asked me, the 
other day, if I thought there was any- 
body living here in town that might 
have robbed the bank. Said he thought 
it had been done by some amateur bur- 
glar. And I just happened to see Gro- 
ver passing and pointed him out for a 
joke.” 

The two men laughed aloud. “An’ 
he’s been chasin’ him ever since, just 
f’r that! We-ell, he’s some detective!” 
drawled Verne. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BURIED TREASURE. 


BILLY TEMPLETON trotted up, 
barefooted, one great toe wrapped 
in a dirty rag. 

“How do, doc! ’*Mornin’, fellers!” 
—this with a fine pretense of adult cas- 
ualness. “C’n I help any? You c’d 
change works ’ith us, t’ make up f’r it.” 

“Why, hello, Billy!” called young 
Burlingame, laughing. “What’s the big 
idea? Aren’t you scared to be round 
here?” 

Billy dug at the sod with bare toes. 
“Nope; not ’ith you folks ’round, too,” 
he declared stoutly. Then he came 
close to Ed, looking up with wide eyes. 
“Y’ see, Ed,” he whispered confidingly 
—children always took to Ed Burlin- 
game and shared their secret games with 
him—“y’ see, I’m playin’ I’m a dee-tec- 
tiff. An’ I’m gonta solve this mystery.” 

“Why, of course!” Ed’s tone was 
serious, hearty. “Good idea, Bill; 
fine! You ought to be just the one to 
do it.” 

Billy’s little chest expanded. “Well,” 
he confessed importantly, “I done a lot 
a’ready, didn’t I? Gotta look f’r s’m’ 
more clews.” 

He strutted off, eyes on the ground, 
frowning portentously. 

“IT got them old fences pritty well 
tore down,” said Verne. “I expect I’d 
better cut out the rest o’ them weeds 
an’ bushes, now I c’n get at ’em,” 
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Ed nodded ; and the older man picked 
up a bill hook and began to slash stur- 
dily at the remaining tangle of the 
Devil’s Lane. 

I stopped Ed as he would have gone 
back to his post-hole digging. 

“Say, did Frank Taylor stop at your 
place last night?” 

“Yes. Fooled around a while and 
asked father a lot of questions. But 
he didn’t get much; the old gentleman 
wouldn’t talk.” He came closer. “You 
know, doctor, I hadn’t thought about it 
until yesterday; but my father’s been 
acting awful queer. On the night of 
the murder—must have been just about 
the time it was done—he was out of 
the house for a while. He slipped away 
from Grandma, and when I went out 
to look for him he was coming from 
along this way. He looked awful 
funny; all excited and shaking, and he 
wouldn’t say a word. I didn’t think 
anything about it then; but next day, 
when we found Mr. Corbett’s body, it 
came back to me. For a while”—and 
he smiled wryly—“I was too busy think- 
ing about being electrocuted myself, and 
about May; but afterward I got won- 
dering. And I asked father, last night, 
what he’d been doing down by the 
lane, and he just laughed and said: 
‘Ask old Charlie Corbett! He knows!” 

The boy stared at me from troubled 
eyes. “Do you suppose father did it? 
He’s not in his right mind, you know.” 

I shook my head. “I asked him,” I 
confessed. “He seems to know some- 
thing about it; but all he’d say was, 
‘Mebbe Ed done it, ’r some other fel- 
ler, ’r mebbe it was me.’ He knew 
Corbett had been killed. But I don’t 
believe he could have done it himself, 
Ed. That right side is weak yet; and 
he didn’t have any knife, did he?” 

“We-ell, I don’t think so. But ever 
since he’s been wandering round, ask- 
ing everybody for his pigsticking knife. 
Says he had it the other day and lost 
it somewhere.” 
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We looked at each other uneasily. “I 
wish ” IT began—and stopped, for a 
shrill clamor had broken out. We 
turned abruptly. 

There where Verne Bookmiller 
worked at the end of the hedgerow, 
the boy, Billy, knelt, pawing loose dirt 
with his hands like a terrier. And 
Verne, his brush hook laid aside, squat- 
ted beside him. 

“Hey, Ed!” shouted the boy. “Hey, 
doc! Yay-hoo! C’m here; lookit what 
I found! Buried  treasure—buried 
treasure!” 

He sprang up, clutching a big tin tea 
canister, and waved it over his head. 
From its opened top sheaves of green- 
and-yellow paper shook out and flut- 
tered to the ground. ° 

We ran to him. The boy was flop- 
ping about on the ground, retrieving 
packets of crisp, new bills. 

Verne Bookmiller, squatting beside a 
new dug hole in the earth, held in his 
hand a sheaf of yellow twenties, fas- 
tened with a paper band which bore 
the imprint of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Black Valley. 

“We-ell, doc,” he drawled quizzi- 
cally, “I expect this here’ll redeem the 
souls you an’ me hadda moggidge t’ 
keep the bank runnin’.” 

Among the stubble of weeds and 
briers which had just been mowed 
down I saw a hole, roughly, square.and 
perhaps eighteen inches deep, where- 
from Billy Templeton had unearthed 
this treasure-trove. 

“How’d you run onto all this, son?” 
I asked him. . 

The boy looked up at me, eager- 
eyed, his arms full of mint-new bank 
notes. 

“W’y, doctor, I ’as goin’ along behind 
Verne, here, lookin’ f’r clews. An’ 
w’en he cut down this piece 0’ hedge I 
seen s’m’ fresh dirt heaped up, like, an’ 
a cornder o’ this here tin box a-showin’. 
An’ I knowed it mus’ be treasure—so 
I digged an’ digged with my fingers, 


an’ then out come a great big box all 
full o’ money—just bustin’ open with 
it, fellers! Gee, I bet they’s a million 
dollars there!” 

“Let’s count and see,” I suggested. 

And so we gathered all the packets 
together and emptied the box of the 
loose bills and coins at its bottom and 
made a check. Forty-one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-two dollars 
and eighteen cents, we made it; the ex- 
act amount of which our bank had been 
looted, as well I knew, for the figures 
seemed stamped on my eyeballs to haunt 
me of nights when I could not sleep for 
wondering how that loss could be made 
good, 

“Forty-one, three 
eighteen cents,” repeated Verne. “Jus’ 
eggzactly right, ain’t it, doc? We'd 
oughta know, you an’ me!” He 
laughed like a boy, suddenly appearing 
years younger, for this loss had preyed 
upon him, also. None of us is rich, 
in Black Valley; and a forty-thousand- 
dollar loss is no light matter to the di- 
rectors of any country bank. 

“Whoops, Verne!” said JI, and 
slapped him mightily upon the back. 
“We're out of hock. Let’s play leap-- 
frog!” 

And so we did; and a ridiculous sight 
we made, I have no doubt. Two solid, 
middle-aged men, grown stout and 
short of breath, leaping gravely over 
each other’s bent backs! 

Presently we stopped for want of 
breath and returned to the canister 
more soberly. 

“How do you suppose it came there, 
Verne?” 

He shrugged. “I do’ know. This 
here was an awful good place t’ hide 
it, though; most anybody’d of figured 
that the Devil’s Lane’d be here this next 
hunderd year, an’ nobody t’ come near 
it. ’S a good thing f’r the bank, doc, 
all this trouble about poor Charlie Cor- 
bett. If it hadn’t of been f’r him get- 
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tin’killed an’ hid here, likely we’d never 
of found this money.” 

“He was trimming this hedgerow 
when he was killed,” I pointed out; 
and a thought struck me suddenly. 
“Look here, Verne—Ed!” I cried ex- 
citedly. “There’s where Charlie must 
have been killed; only about ten feet 
from where this box was buried. I'll 
bet I know how it happened!” 

They looked at me expectantly. Then 
a quavering, slurring voice interrupted 
my further speech. 

“We-ell, fellers, 
else here in the lane?” 

We turned. It was Hiram Burlin- 
game, leaning on a thick stick. He re- 
garded us placidly with a little, foolish 
smile; but to-day his eyes seemed 
clearer, his gaze more direct, and he 
spoke more coherently. 

“We found about a million dollars 
in the hedgerow, Mister Burlingame,” 
Billy informed him. “Ain’t you sup- 
prised ?” 

The old man regarded him benevo- 
lently. “W’y, no, Billy; I ain’t sup- 
prised a mite; not a mite. I c’d of told 
you fellers somep’in’, ’f you’d come t’ 
me.” 


found somep’in’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A MURDERER. 


GAPED at him, amazed. Beside me 

Ed Burlingame groaned softly, and 

the eyes which he fixed upon his father 
were full of dread. 

“Uh-huh,” chuckled Hiram. “I c’d 
of told y’ all about this here, ’f 
body’d of ast me, stid o’ gallivantin’ 
round ever’where, leavin’ me all alone 
ith the chores t’ do.” Plainly he had 
forgotten how the sheriff and I had 
questioned him on this very matter. 

“IT know all about the hull business,” 
he announced importantly. “Bout 
Charlie gettin’ killed, an’ all.” 

“Did you do it?” I asked bluntly. 

“Who? Me?” His eyes wavered; 
he scratched his head, puzzled for the 
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moment. “Did I kill Charlie Corbett, 
y’ mean? Never said I done it, did I?” 

He turned toward the road as a light 
covered wagon rattled toward us. 
“Wisht that feller’d quit drivin’ up an’ 
down here,” he complained. “They 
ain’t no sense of it.” 

I looked up the road. Martin Gro- 
ver was driving toward ws; the man 
seemed to haunt this neighborhood. 
Again I wondered what he was doing 
on the Link Road. 

And then a sudden illumination came 
over me. That silly joke of mine— 
had it been the truth, after all? With 
a wordless cry I ran out to the road, 
just as Grover came by, head turning to- 
ward us, his avid eyes straining at the 
group which still surrounded that box 
of money. 

“Stop!” I ordered, and clutched his 
horse’s headstall. 

He turned a vicious look upon me and 
lashed the poor beast as though to ride 
me down. But I twisted the horse’s 
head sidewise, holding him helpless. 

“Stop!” I repeated. “Get down or 
[ll throw your horse right here in the 
road !” 

He threw a harried glance about, saw 
that the other men were still fifty yards 
away, measured his distance from the 
detective, Wilson, who pedaled stub- 
bornly toward us—then leaped sud- 
denly down, 

A big, burly six-footer, his face con- 
torted with fury, he made a dash at 
me, thinking, I suppose, to beat me 
down and still escape. And as he came 
on he crouched swiftly, clutched at the 
top of one of the cowhide boots he 
wore, and whipped out a long, murder- 
ous knife. With the odd detachment 
one feels at such tense moments, | 
noted that it was a heavy, sharp butch- 
er’s knife, such as we call a pigsticker. 
And then he was upon me. 

He was taller than I, and bigger; 
yet I was once a good man with my 
hands, and there is pith in me yet. I 
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did not give ground, but pivoted on 
my heel, kicking viciously at his hand. 

And as luck would have it, that kick 
went home. Grover’s knife flew high 
in air, to land with a tinkle at the road- 
side; and he checked, nursing a shat- 
tered wrist, and cursed me vilely. 

3ut now Ed and Verne Bookmiller 
came running; and the little detective, 
putting on more speed, pedaled up and 
leaped from his wheel. The two big 
men collared Grover; Wilson pro- 
duced a flat, businesslike pistol and 
aimed at his abdomen. 

“What's all this?” demanded Verne, 
and shook the butcher vehemently, big 
man as he was. “Tryin’ t’ kill Monty, 
was ye? I’m of a good mind t’ take 
you apart!” 

Verne was faging, angry; angry 
enough to have carried out his threat 
—ard able, too, I fancy. He was a 


rugged man. Verne was my very good 
friend; it did not please him that I 
should be attacked. 

“It’s all right, old friend,” I said, 


soothing him. ‘He didn’t hurt me. 
But I'll have to fix up that wrist for 
him; I think it’s broken.” 

“Whaddaya mean, holdin’ a feller up 
in the public road this way?” demanded 
Grover between a snarl and a whine. 
“You ain’t got no right in 

“Oh, yes!” I told him. 
der arrest.” 

“Huh! What fer?” 

“Well, assault with intent to kill, for 
one thing. That’ll do to hold you on. 
And besides——’” 

Hiram Burlingame nudged my elbow. 
He had limped out to the road after us 
and now stood beside me, peering in- 
tently into the face of our prisoner. 

“Lookit, doc,” he whispered shrilly, 
so that we all heard him. “Lookit! 
That’s the feller I seen pirougin’ round 
the lane other night!” 

“When? How?” demanded Ed and 
Verne together. But the old> man 
shook his head, laughing foolishly. 


“You're un- 
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“Nev’ mind—nev’ you mind, now! 
knows what I mean.” 

Indeed, I fancied that Grover did, for 
he shrank away from Hi’s accusing fin- 
ger, snarling horribly, like some trapped 
animal. His hot black eyes quested 
desperately, as for some avenue of 
escape. 

“Grover!” said I. “You, Martin 
Grover! You killed Charlie Corbett— 
and here’s the knife you did it with!” 
I picked up his knife from the ditch 
and held it before his eyes. ‘You 
fought with him; you killed him; you 
cut his throat, and then threw him over 
the fence into the Devil’s Lane. And 
what’s more’—with another inspira- 
tion—“you didn’t get off scot-free your- 
self. The old man slashed at you with 
his brush hook, and you’ve got the 
marks of it yet.” 

“You lie! You can’t prove it!” 

But I saw how he looked at his right 
leg and strove to hide it behind the 
other. 

“Hold him, Ed—Verne!” I ordered. 
“Hold him tight!” 

And in spite of his struggles I pulled 
off one boot, rolled up his trousers, and 
bared a bandaged leg. I tore off a 
stained wrap—none too gently, I fear 

and displayed an ugly, jagged cut 
across the outer side of his stout calf. 

“There!” 

“Uh-huh!” piped 
“Give it to ’im, doc. 
seen him throw poor Charlie over the 
fence. I seen ’im, an’ I e’n ricollect it 
good, now!” 

The man Grover gnashed his teeth. 
“A-a-arh! You dirty, smalltown 
hicks!” and many an_ unprintable 
epithet beside. Now he spoke from 
one mouth corner, arrogantly, in the 
burling whine of the New York City 
touch. 

“Aw-right,” he yielded. “You got it 
on me. But I’d ’a’ bin all hunky ’f that 
ol’ bozo ‘ith the spinach hadn't ‘a’ 
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toined up. Yeah; I done it. An’ w’at 
of it?” 

“And the bank?” put in Wilson, the 
detective, in his thin, patient voice. 
“You robbed the bank, too.” 

“Oh, chee! W’at a dick! Wat a 
dick!” Grover exclaimed, sneering. 
“How’d yuh ever figger that out, huh?” 

“Might as well come clean,” sug- 
gested the detective impersonally. 

“Oh, we’ve got that, too,” I put in. 
“He hid the money there in the Devil’s 
Lane. Billy Templeton found it just 
now. It’s all there; every cent.” 

Grover swore aloud. He cursed me 
and the detective; he cursed Hiram 
Burlingame and the dead Corbett; he 
cursed Ed for cutting out the Devil’s 
Lane. And at last he quieted down and 
turned to me with a look of resignation. 

“Awright, doc,” said he unemotion- 
ally. “S’pose you take me some’ers an’ 
fix up that arm you busted, an’ I'll 
come clean on the whole thing. I'll be 
kinda glad t’ git it over with, some way. 
That dick, Wilson, got my goat, chasin’ 
round after me like he did.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANOTHER CONFESSION. 


WIPED my forehead. The affair 
had come off well enough; but now 
I realized its difficulties. I had not been 
closer to death than when Grover 
rushed at me, knife in hand. And, 
after all, my whole accusation had been 
based upon nothing but intuition. I 
had had nothing against Martin Gro- 
ver, nothing at all, save that he was a 
comparative stranger, that I did not like 
the fellow, and that he had hung about 
the Devil’s Lane without good reason. 
It had been a most monumental bluff ; 
but, like most every other bluff which 
is uncalled, it had held good. And now 
our bank’s money was recovered and 
the murderer of Charlie Corbett found. 
Mentally I patted myself upon the back. 
I led our prisoner to my car, still 
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parked beside the road, and there put 
up his arm in temporary splints. Then 
all of us climbed in, and I drove on to 
Burlingame’s and put in a call for the 
sheriff to come and get Grover. ~ 

And as we sat waiting for him the 
butcher told us simply enough the whole 
story of his eriminal career. 

In New York he had been a mem- 
ber of the Packing House organization, 
that operates up and down the far East 
Side, where the big meat packers have 
warehouses. He had been familiar 
enough with petty crime; but he had 
no more than served his novitiate when 
Haskell died. He had aspired, he told 
us pridefully, to be a box worker, an 
expert blower of safes. And he was in 
training to that end in the tutelage of 
a burglar very famous in the under- 
world. 

But the offer of a going business in 
a quiet country town decided him to 
change his career for the time. He 
would go to Black Valley and there 
establish a reputation as an_ honest 
worker. And when the time seemed 
ripe he planned to take advantage of 
that reputation and rob all the neigh- 
boring banks. 

So this summer, learning that the 
Citizens’ Bank was gathering funds 
against the crop movement, he decided 
to begin with us. He wrote to his tutor, 
but that eminent burglar disdained his 
offer. He scorned to come “way out 
here into the sticks” for no more than 
thirty or forty thousand dollars, “‘and 
likely most of that just conversation 
money.” 

Grover planned then to play a lone 
hand, to rob the bank alone. And for 
three nights he lay in the weeds beside 
the building, filing patiently at the bars 
of that cellar window until all were 
severed. Then, Saturday night, he had 
made an entry. 

He hoped for forty-eight hours be- 
fore the crime should be discovered; 
but he was unskillful with his nitro- 
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glycerine, and so wrecked the place that 
the first passers Sunday noticed the 
damage. , 

But he had cleaned the vault. . He 
took all its money, even the small bills 
and coins kept for change, and packed 
them into a big tea canister bought 
months before for this use. And then 
he had cut across the flats to the Cor- 
bett place and had hidden his loot in 
the very center of the Devil’s Lane. 

There, he thought, it would lie safe 
until he chose to exhume it. The 
Devil’s Lane would not be disturbed 
untii the Judgment Day. And _ he 
planned to go about his business quietly 
until the robbery had been forgotten. 
He was quite safe; he had known 
enough to wear gloves, and no clew at 
the bank pointed toward him. And, 
even though he came under suspicion, 
no search could find the money to in- 
criminate him, 

“! was all hunky, ever’ way,” said 
he ruefully, “till them two old yaps de- 
cided t’ trim their hedgerow.” 

That had been a dreadful shock. 
When he heard it—and I remembered 
iow he had hung at my shoulder to 
hear old Hiram’s request—he had been 
desperate. He knew that if that hedge- 
row were cleared his hastily made 
cache would be discovered. He dared 
not even wait for dusk, lest he lose the 
proceeds of his crime; and so he walked 
across the flats once more and reached 
the Devil’s Lane about chore time. 

His loot was hidden in a swale which 
cut off the view from north and south. 
Ed Burlingame he saw, working near 
his own place, a quarter of a mile away. 
And Corbett was nowhere in view. 

So he went hastily to the fence cor- 
ner which held his secret, not daring 
to delay while he located Corbett; for 
the old man’s brush hook had already 
come perilously near to his cache. 

And then, as he crouched, reaching 
far into the brambles, old Charlie Cor- 
bett had come around the fence corner 


full upon him. He had the canister al- 
ready open. 

Corbett had seen, had understood, 
had taxed him with the crime. There 
was no way out; the old man must be 
silenced. 

So Grover rose, looking fearfully 
about; and, when he saw that they 
two were quite alone, he whipped out 
his knife. “I always carried a knife,” 
he explained, “ever since I learned the 
butcher’s trade. It’s handier’n a gun, 
an’ quiet.” 

Corbett had shown fight; had slashed 
at him with the brush hook, cutting his 
leg. But the old man’s feeble strength 
had availed him not at all. “I stuck 
him—like a pig,” said Grover, and 
shuddered. “I—it seemed kinda awful, 
too; not easy, like the fellers tseta talk 
about a killin’.” 

He had thrust the body over the 
fence and into the thicket of the Devil's 
Lane, when some one shouted from the 
road.4 That must have been Simon 
Black. 

Gripped by remorse and sick alarm, 
Grover had fled, panic-stricken, not 
daring even to stop for the loot which 
had driven him to murder. And when 
he had recovered his poise and returned, 
late that night, to dig up his stolen 
money and flee with it, he found men 
with lanterns scattered through the 
fields and patrolling up and down the 
lane, looking for Corbett. And so he 
had been forced to give it up. 

“An’ next mornin’, and next night, 
an’ gosh knows how many times since, 
I been past, tryin’ t’? git hold o’ my 
cush, an’ ever’ time they’s been folks 
around. An’ then this darn-fool dick 
sticks after me worse’n a sheep tick, 
an’ I couldn’t shake him noways. An’ 
there it is. I busted the bank; I done 
murder f’r that money. An’ now—I 
ain’t got a cent, ner spent a cent!” 

The sheriff drove up, snorting with 
outraged importance that we had beaten 
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him to a solution of these two mys- 
teries; and presently he took Martin 
Grover away, well manacled, and 
lodged him in jail at Homer Center. 


Right after old Corbett’s funeral 
work began-again upon the hedgerow; 
and within the week Ed and Verne 
Bookmiller had finished their work, and 
the Devil’s Lane had become only a 
sinister memory. In place of it a new 
woven-wire fence runs along the Bur- 
lingame-Corbett line, which will not be 
a line fence much longer. For Ed and 
May Corbett are to be married in the 
fall, and all that land will be Burlin- 
game land once more, as it was in the 
days of Nate, Hiram’s father. 

Hiram, still rather simple and child- 
ish of manner, but sane enough, is su- 


premely happy. He limps about the— 
fields which were Charlie Corbett’s for 
a space, and gloats upon them, that they 
shall soon return to his son’s tenure. 

I do not think that Ed and May have 
thought at all about the land. They 
see nothing but each other. I think 
they will be happy together. Not every 
girl marries a man ready to make for 
her such a sacrifice as Ed offered will- 
ingly, simply, without thought of its 
magnitude. 

As for little Billy Templeton, we di- 
rectors of the bank have opened such 
an account in his name as will go far 
toward giving him an education. For it 
was he, after all, who solved our mys- 
teries. 

Hereafter I shall laugh at no small 
boys playing detective. 
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POLICE TEST TEAR GAS 


EAR-GAS bombs that will reduce mobs and criminals to a state of tearful 
helplessness were demonstrated recently when two hundred of the most 
stalwart men of the Philadelphia police department were stopped by five bombers. 
Told that the gas was absolutely harmless, the two hundred came rushing across 
the demonstration field. They held on bravely until they reached a plot of ground 
marked out as a street intersection. Here five bombers hurled about twenty-five 
of their weapons in front of the “mob,” which promptly dissolved in tears. 
Three times the charge of the two hundred was repeated, and three times it 
ended in the same way. 

Then two men climbed into an automobile for the bandit-chase test. 
ing across the field, they were pursued by a side-car motor cycle. The man in 
the side car threw three bombs, two of which missed, but the third brought the 
machine to a quick stop when it landed in the tonneau. 

A deserted house on the field was then occupied by “desperate criminals 
holding the fort against the police,’ but a few bombs thrown through the win 
dows brought them to terms. 

In some respects the bomb is similar to the deadly hand grenade. When 
it breaks there is a small amount of black powder in the head of the bomb, and 
the gas is sprayed in all directions and rises, spreading in a dense cloud of smoke. 
Its victims are temporarily made powerless by tears and a choking feeling, but 
after they have plenty of fresh air and dry their eyes no ill effects result. 

The authorities who witnessed the tests were much impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of the bomb, which they said might soon take the place of older and 
cruder methods of maintaining order in large cities. 
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OU are asking for a raise in 
salary?” demanded Rathburn 
accusingly. “My dear Con- 
way! Surely you must real- 
these are times of retrench- 


Xx 


ize that 
ment.” 

Steve Conway failed to shrivel up 
before the bank manager’s icy and in- 
dignant stare; a desperate courage en- 
abled him to stand his ground and to 
meet his superior’s gaze unflinchingly. 

“I must have more money, Mr. 


Rathburn—and I’m entitled to it,” he 
declared with a spirit which Rathburn 
found extremely distasteful in his sub- 


ordinates. “When I was promoted 
from the ledger desk eighteen months 
ago I was given a raise of only——” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Rathburn; 
“you were given a ten-dollar-a-month 
increase only eighteen months ago, and 
here you are at my heels again asking 
for more money at a critical financial 
time when concerns all over the coun- 
try are slashing salaries. Very incon- 
siderate of you, Conway; very incon- 
siderate indeed. No, I cannot give you 
a raise now; that is quite final. You’d 
better be getting back to the teller’s 
window ; this is a busy day.” 

Conway knew that, as hot as he was 
over the refusal, it would take more 
heat than that to melt a human icicle 
like George Rathburn; there was no 
need to give the bank manager a bill of 
particulars as to why he needed a raise. 


He had been turned down, and that 
ended it. 

His face pale, he strode out of Rath- 
burn’s office and slammed the door with 
such vicious ferce that the manager, 
already returned to the documents on 
his desk, was tempted to call the young 
teller back for a reprimand. Conway 
went back to his cage and banged his 
fist down gn the counter with a force 
that toppled over a high-stacked pile of 
currency in front of him. 

“Money! Money everywhere—ex- 
cept in my pay envelope!” he muttered. 
“No wonder that men who work in 
banks steal; hanged if I wouldn't do it 
myself if I could get by with it!” 

He stared down at his watch, not to 
know the time, for a big clock faced 
him from the wall of the customers’ 
lobby; under the cover of the back of 
the watch was pasted the picture of a 
girl. And a very pretty girl she was, 
too. . 

“T couldn’t put it over, honey,” he 
said under his breath. “The boss 
turned me down; I guess you picked 
out a ham for fair.” 

“When you’re quite sure what time 
it is, young man, you might cash -this 
check for me,” suggested a customer 
from the other side of the wicker 
window. Steve Conway sighed, put 
the watch back in his pocket, glanced 
at the check, and mechanically counted 
out the bills. Although the picture 
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wore the same bright smile that it had 
registered when snapped at-an outing to 
White City more than a.year before, it 
seemed to the heavy-hearted young 
teller that the lips had _ suddenly 
drooped in disappointment; she had 
been very sure that he would get the 
raise. It was going to be very hard to 
tell her he had failed. 

Mable Harper did not allow the mag- 
nifying glass of romance to distort her 
practical vision. She was_ sensible 
enough to know that the theory of “two 
can live as cheaply as one” was errone- 
ous, and Steve Conway was really 
proud of her good sense. 

The bank which employed Conway 


was an outlying branch belonging to- 


a downtown institution, The Consoli- 
dated Trust Company, which controlled 
a chain of seven in various parts of the 
city. There were but five employees— 
Rathburn, the manager and cashier, 
who always found plenty to do in his 
private office; Conway, the paying 
teller; Bob Hatch, the receiving teller, 
and two bookkeepers. 

At twelve-thirty Rathburn went out 
to lunch; Steve Conway saw- the man- 
ager’s pompously erect figure as he 
passed through the lobby and glowered 
at the retreating back. 

“Pull!” he muttered. “That’s how 
he keeps his job—uncle a vice presi- 
dent. I know more about the banking 
business now, two to one, than he does. 
What does that get me? Answer, 
nothing! Not enough salary to get 
married on decently. What chance 
have I got? Answer, none! Gosh, no 
wonder us fellows slip a bundle of the 
yellow ones into our pockets when it 
locks like a good chance!” 

He rebuked himself sternly for these 
thoughts as his mind even began to 
crope about for some plan—some safe 
plan—which would put quick money in 
his grasp. For some years now he 
had lived in a world surrounded with 
money; it had become commonplace— 


simply the bank’s stock in trade, and 
tempted him no more than a crate of 
canned goods might tempt a grocer’s 
clerk. He had gotten the habit of con- 
sidering the bank’s money in terms of 
abstract figures; now it all quite sud- 
denly seemed different. There was a 
bundle at his right elbow whose paper 
band bore the penciled figures “$1,000” 
—that meant a flat furnished and 
paid for without a collector calling for 
the installments once a month; the one 
containing ten twenties meant the soli- 
taire for Mable which he had been un- 
able to buy. 

It shocked him that he, should let his 
thoughts take such an amazing turn, 
yet it tingled his blood, too, as he real- 
ized that right within his grasp was all 
the cash that he needed, and more; un- 
consciously, almost, his fingers reached 
out for one of the packets. 

“Come out of it; come out of it!” 
he told himself with a start and an un- 
easy laugh. “Nothing doing on that 
sort of stuff; a fellow can’t get by with 
that kind of thing—and that ends it. 
But if a fellow could, I don’t know as 
he could be blamed so much. The 
banks have got it coming to ’em when 
they pay such salaries.” 

He forced himself to dismiss such 
sordid thoughts and went on about his 
work with a somewhat forced cheer- 
fulness. It was Thursday afternoon, 
and on this day the Achilles Manufac- 
turing Company sent to the bank for 
their weekly pay roll; the company’s 
cashier had called on the telephone an 
hour before, saying that they were go- 
ing to send their usual messenger with a 
check for the amount—a little over six 
thousand dollars—and giving the num- 
ber of bills required in certain de- 
nominations. In accordance with the 
usual custom, Steven went back to the 
vault where he got one of the metal 
boxes containing seven thousand dol- 
lars in surplus cash, and returned to 
his cage where he could arrange the 
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packages, sandwiching this work in 
between his routine of taking care of 
customers, 

The North Side Branch of the Con- 
solidated Trust Company was located 
on the outskirts of the city which was 
rapidly pushing its overgrown way 
northward. Across the street construc- 
tion work had been going on, but it had 
been raining steadily all day, and the 
carpenters and stone masons had been 
laid off. The street was practically de- 
serted. 

Steve Conway,’ counting bills with 
mechanical precision, glanced up at the 


sound of an automobile coming to an, 


abrupt, coughing halt out in frent. 
There seemed something hasty and 
reckless in the way the brake-bands 
screamed. He saw a long, high- 
powered car, a ‘man wearing heavy 
goggles which hid his face like a mask, 
sitting at the steering wheel, and, al- 
though the car had halted, the driver 
did not relax; his hands clung tightly 
to the wheel, leaning forward. with 
tense muscles, 

The moment the car came to its skid- 
ding halt the storm curtains parted, and 
three men leaped to the sidewalk ; they, 
too, wore those large goggles and the 
trio hurried toward the bank entrance. 
There seemed something grim and 
ominous about them. 

“A holdup!” gasped out Steve Con- 
way, and before he could warn the 
other employees, two of the men were 
the bank, the third standing 
guard at the door. Each carried a 
gleaming revolver. 

Apparently intent with a batch of de- 
posit slips on the counter before him, 
Steve swung his elbow against the high- 
stacked seven-thousand-dollar pile of 
currency over which he had been work- 
ing, and the rich little bales toppled 
over into the wastebasket on the floor. 
One hand, exposed over the top of the 
counter, held a pen with which he made 
elaborate pretense of checking figures 
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in obvious ignorance of the impending 
situation. With the free hand he 
dropped two crumpled newspaper 
pages imto the basket, and with his left 
foot he mashed down the paper until 
it completely hid the money. There 
now remained on his counter only a 
small amount of cash—something like 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

“Put ’em up—quick!” commanded 
the raucous voice of one of the bandits 
from a point in the lobby where he 
could cover both tellers’ windows. 
The second robber crashed through the 
gate, revolver flourishing, and cowed 
the twoxbookkeepers. They evidently 
knew their ground, these desperadoes. 

One of the bookkeepers slid beneath 
his desk, and the other collapsed, a 
trembling heap, into a chair. 

The holdup man behind the parti- 
tion gestured to Conway with his _re- 
volver. His left hand grasped a leather 
bag. 

“Take this grip and fill ’er up—darn 
quick!” he_ ordered. “Begin with 
money in front of you—and don’t try 
to hold out on us, either, if you don’t 
want a bullet through your head.” 

Steve nodded and allowed his hands 
to tremble with more evidence of fear 
than he actually felt. There was a gun 
in the bank, and he thought of it, but 
it was in Rathburn’s office, and, besides, 
he had no ambitions for a pistol duel. 
He took the bag and swept his cash into 
it. 

“Ain’t much coin there,” said the 
tall bandit with quick appraisal; “take 
the stuff out of the other cage.” 

Hatch, the receiving teller, 
backed against the wall, hands stretched 
so high over his head he gave the 
impression of trying to touch the ceil- 
ing. He made queer, frightened noises 
in his throat. 

“G-give ’em what they want, Steve,” 
he whispered. “D-don’t have ’em start 
shooting.” 


stood 
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“Steve swept Hatch’s cash into the 
leather bag, and again the watchful 
bandit grunted disapproval; it was not 
a large sum, for deposits had not been 
heavy that morning. 

“Where’s the rest of the 
Vault, huh? Get it out—pronto!”’ 

Conway shook his head. 

“The emergency cash is locked up in 
the big safe;” he said. “The cashier’s 
got the key, and he’s out to lunch.” 

“Get that coin, or I’ll blow a hole 
through you. Don’t try no monkey 
business with me, young feller.” 

“T’'ll show you,” insisted Steve, and 
he led the way to the vault. He had, 
indeed, told the truth; except for the 
seven thousand dollars from which he 
had been counting out the Achilles 
Company’s pay roll, the rest of the 
cash was locked within the heavy safe. 

“Open that safe!” roared the robber. 

“I would if I could, but I can’t; I 
haven’t the key,” said Steve. 

The bandit made a_ threatening 
movement with his gun, but his pals 
out in front were getting nervous and 
called to him to hurry. With an oath 
he grabbed the bag out of Conway's 
hand and leaped through the gate. The 
three men dashed across the sidewalk 
and sprang to the running board of the 
Waiting car as it moved quickly for- 
ward up the street and careened around 
the corner. 

“Call police headquarters, Hatch!” 
cried Conway. “I'll run out and see 
which way they went.” 

He ran to the street intersection, but 
the bandit car had already disappeared. 
His shouts attracted the attention of 
_ pedestrians who came rushing up to 
see what it was all about. The section 
was not well policed, but as he was ex- 
plaining what had happened a patrol- 
man put in an appearance and took 
over the questioning. 

“How much did 
policeman asked. 

“Not as much as they might have 
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they get?’ the 


got,” replied Steve as he thought of 
the seven thousand dollars in bills 
which reposed safely in the waste- 
basket in his cage—and then the idea 
popped, full fledged, into his mind. 

Here was his chance! The bandits 
had fled, presumably, with all of the 
bank’s cash that had not been locked in 
the safe. No one knew about that 
seven thousand dollars in the waste- 
basket except himself. The money was 
his for the taking, and no one would 
be the wiser. It meant the end of his 
grubbing, his almost hopeless effort to 
get a starting capital; it meant furni- 
ture bought and paid for—it meant a 
home! 

Seven thousand dollars were his 
without even the possibility of sus- 
picion. Lately, in his effort to save, 
he had been bringing his lunch; part 
of the money could be carried out in 
his lunch box; the rest of it he could 
distribute in various pockets without 
exciting suspicion. Yes, it was safe, 
entirely safe. 

“Most of the cash was locked up in 
the safe,” he explained to the officer 
“Rathburn was the only man who had 
the key, and he was out to lunch. But 
they got all that Hatch and I had in 
our cages—we'll have to balance up, I 
suppose, before we know the exact 
amount. But J imagine it will be close 
to ten thousand dollars.” 

“Pretty good haul, I'll say,” com- 
mented the policeman. “Let’s 
fast, young fellow; I want to get de- 
scriptions so that we can send out a 
general alarm. Get the number of the 
car?” 

Luck had been with the bandits; no 
one had seen the car’s license number. 
Hatch and the two bookkeepers were 
unable to give anything like a definite 
description of the robbers; Conway 
was able to do a little better, but it 
looked very much as if the robber 
quartet would make a clean get-away. 
More policemen arrived, including 
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half a dozen plain-clothes men from 
headquarters. 

By the time they showed up, Rath- 
burn, cashier and manager of the 
branch bank, had returned from lunch, 
grumbling and faultfinding, but se- 
cretly pleased because he, the only man 
who had the key to the reserve cash, 
had been away during the robbery. It 
was a little uncomfortable, no doubt, 
to think what he would have done had 
he been there and been asked, at the 
point of a pistol, to open the safe. 

Within an hour Paul Sterling, vice 
president of the big bank downtown, 
and general manager of all the 
branches, came out in his car and went 
into conference with Rathburn in the 
latter’s private office. 

The police had gathered the informa- 
tion they wanted and departed. Steve 
Conway breathed a sigh of relief; as 
he had expected, not the shadow of 
a suspicion had been directed toward 
him. He was safe! He began to 
dream of a suburban bungalow with 
an open fireplace and built-in book- 
cases, 

He winced as he thought of facing 
Mable Harper; her cool, calm gaze 
had a most disconcerting way of look- 
ing clear through him, of shattering 
his occasional dissimulations. What 
sort of story would he tell her? If she 
found out—he shuddered as he pic- 
tured the look of repulsion in her face; 
Mable could never love a thief! 

Cautiously he reached into the waste- 
basket and drew forth one of the pack- 
ets; it contained twenty fifty-dollar 
bills. It represented a furnished home. 
He thrust it into his pocket—it was his 
now! The bulge seemed to burn his 
skin through his clothing. He took the 
little bundle of bills out and returned 
it to its hiding place. 

“I’m a thief,” he whispered. 
thief—as much a criminal as_ those 
holdup men!” He had not quite 
thought of it that way until now, when 
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his conscience awoke with a start. 
With shaking fingers he drew forth his 
watch and his face crimsoned with 
guilty shame as he stared at Mable’s 
picture. It seemed to him that she was 
shaking her head sadly. 

“Stop, Steve—stop before it’s too 
late,” she seemed to be saying to him 
through the voice of his conscience. 
“Think of your self-respect, Steve! 
Isn’t that worth more than seven thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Tt is,” he answered himself; “my 
self-respect is worth more than any- 
thing else, honey, for without self-re- 
spect I lose your respect. I can’t let 
you marry a _ thief—and I won't! 
Thank Heaven it isn’t too late.” 

He mopped the clammy perspiration 
from his brow and gripped the edge of 
the wastebasket; jaws set firmly, he 
strode straight for Rathburn’s private 
office. He wasted no time with the 
formality of knocking. 

Rathburn, talking with Paul Ster- 
ling, who was his superior, looked up 
with a frown at the intrusion; he had 
made it a rule that all employees should 
knock and wait for his permission to 
enter. 

“Conway,” he said snappily, “haven’t 
I told you that 6 

“Mr. Rathburn,” Steve interrupted, 
“J—I have just found that an—an 
amazing thing has happened. When— 
when the robbers came into the bank 
I was making up the Achilles pay roll. 
In—in my excitement I must have 
knocked the money off the counter, and 
it fell into the wastebasket. I—I have 
just found it and—and here it is; about 
seven thousand dollars, I believe.” 

Steve felt the eyes of the men upon 
his face with intent stares, and he knew 
that he had flushed crimson; Sterling, 
he knew, had a reputation of being a 
remarkable observer and keen charac- 
ter analyst. 

Rathburn out the 


began sorting 
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packages of currency to verify the 
total. 

“Very fortunate, Conway; very for- 
tunate, indeed,” remarked Paul Ster- 
ling; eying the teller from over the top 
of his glasses. “Are you—um—quite 
sure that in your—er—modesty you 
are not withholding the fact that this 
is not an achievement in—ah—re- 
sourcefulness, and that you did not 
drop the money into the basket on pur- 
pose?” 

“Oh, no; certainly not,” Steve lied 
hastily. “It—it just happened; if you 
will please excuse me, I—I am rather 
busy outside just now.” He wanted 
to get away from Paul Sterling’s pierc- 
ing gaze; it made him nervous. He 
backed off to the door and hurried to 
his cage. 

“Well, that’s over,” he said with a 
sigh, but there was more relief than 
disappointment in his voice. 

When the door had closed behind 
Steve, Rathburn, who was more or less 
a slow thinker, turned tin his chair and 
looked at Sterling, 

“You know, Sterling,” he said 
slowly, “there’s something deucedly 
queer about that money falling into the 
wastebasket. How could it have hap- 
pened without Conway noticing it? 
Confound it, I don’t believe it could! 
And he was so embarrassed; one could 
have thought almost——” 

“Quite a likely looking chap, young 
Conway,” interrupted Sterling mus- 
ingly as he removed his glasses and 
tapped them absently on the arm of his 
chair. “Deen noticing him for some 
time; like the way he gets along with 
customers—makes friends for the 
bank. Humph! Been with us some 
time; knows the business pretty well, 
I suppose, eh?” 

Rathburn nodded. 

“Yes, I suppose he does,” he replied 
shortly; he was thinking about the 
seven thousand dollars in the 
basket. 
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“You know, Rathburn,’ went on 
Sterling, “I’ve been thinking about 
making some changes out here. I’ve 
been thinking of promoting you to one 
of the bigger branches and putting 
some one else in here. Think Conway 
could hold down the job?” 

Rathburn sat up with a jerk. 

“By Jove, I’ve just figured it out!” 
he exclaimed. “That money couldn't 
have gotten into the wastebasket by 
accident! It was evident that Conway 
was lying about something. I see it 
now; he put it there!” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought all the 
time,” agreed Sterling with a faint 
smile. 

“And you intend to offer him the 
post of manager!” exclaimed Rathburn. 
“Have you lost your sense, man? 
Don’t you see that Conway intended 
to keep that seven thousand? He’s 
had two hours to tell us about it, and he 
didn’t say a word until just now. The 
man’s a potential thief!” 

“We're all potential thieves, Rath- 
burn,” replied Sterling. “The most of 
us, if we need the money and have a 
chance to get it, are going to be pretty 
sorely tempted—when it looks like 
we've got a chance to get away with it. 

“T used to scheme out ways of get- 
ting money myself a long time ago 
when I was a teller—and I don’t like 
to think how near I came to being a 
thief, I can tell you. Oh, don’t look 
so shocked; I’m the better man for 
having met temptation and mastered it. 

“Conway had a chance to steal seven 
thousand dollars without any one hav- 
ing been the wiser. He had the money 
as well as in his pocket, but he was 
square enough and gritty enough to 
turn around and walk right out of it 
That lad has proved his honesty, Rath- 
burn, and we need honest men in this 
business—need ‘em bad. We need 
young feilows with courage, too, and 
let me tell you that it takes a lot of 
courage to give up seven thousand dol- 
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~ lars when there isn’t a chance in the 
world of getting caught. 

“I’d had my eye on Conway for some 
time, but I thought he was too young, 
perhaps not sufficiently well balanced 
for the responsible place as manager, 
but he’s shown that he’ll fill the bill. 


“Suppose you call him back in here 
and let me tell him about his new job. 


“Think I'll start him right in at your 


old salary—three thousand a year. 
And, Rathburn, not a word to let him 
know that we know how that money 
got into the wastebasket.” 


SUGGESTS POLICE STUDY TROUBLESOME CHILDREN 


|F the knowledge that has already been obtained by criminologists were dissemi- 

nated among and utilized by those charged with the responsibility of law 
enforcement, there would be fewer names of our coming generation inscribed 
on the police records of arrests,” August Vollmer, chief of police of Berkeley, 
California, told the International Association of Chiefs of Police recently. 

“Among the children in our schools to-day there are to be found the gang- 
sters, thugs, and murderers of to-morrow,” Chief Vollmer continued. ‘‘Inas- 
much as we have had pointed out to us by scientific studies and our own observa- 
tions that the majority of our professional crooks were troublesome children, it 
behooves the policeman to concentrate his attention upon the ‘problem’ child 
during the predelinquency period. Although not all problem children become 
habitual criminals, it is from their rank that our social misfits are drawn. 

“We cannot expect to undo the follies of past generations in a few years 
of careful training, or to perform such miracles as to furnish intelligence to 
imbeciles, but we can help every child by securing for him the environment best 
adapted for development of his potentialities, after carefully considering his in- 
telligence, temperament, physical and mental health, aptitudes, tendencies, tastes, 
habits, disposition, and abilities. 

“Obviously enough, the unsocial behavior of children must be ascertained 
at an early period from the parent, teacher, or any person who may be in a position 
to observe or learn of their wayward conduct. From whatever source the data 
is secured it should be recorded on maps showing the residence of the child, and 
by the use of colored pins the special type of problem may be indicated. 

“For instance, blue may be used to indicate that the child is troublesome ; 
red, that the child is immoral; green, that the child is pugnacious; yellow, light- 
fingered; black, habitual truant; white, mentally deficient. With the potential 
delinquents on his beat located as to residence, according to the position of the 
pins, and with their irregularities classified as colors, the policeman may acquaint 
himself with the factors that underlie the individual’s ability to cope successfully 
with his environment. 

“This may be accomplished through health dispensaries, child clinics, and 
research or welfare bureaus, psychopathic clinics, or any institution whose staff 
includes specialists in the study of human nature. These experts will diagnose 
the case and outline all the factors that have been or may be contributing to the 
individual’s misbehavior. In addition to their diagnosis the report will show 
recommendations which, if followed, should aid in preventing potential delinquents 
from becoming permanent social failures and outcasts.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


FRANK AVOWALS. 


HE honeymoon of Mortimer 
and Cecilia Lambert was a 
short one. It lasted but two 
spent it in a 
little bor- 
rowed by Lambert from Arthur Mea- 
dows. Immediately upon their return 
they went to live in the big house at 
Westbury, recently acquired by Lam- 
bert. 

It was a low, white stuccoed resi- 
dence in the Italian style, decorated and 
furnished expensively by a _ wealthy 
-broker who had never occupied it. 
Upon its completion the broker’s wife 
had been taken ill and ordered to Cali- 
fornia. Lambert had thus acquired the 
pretentious place at a sacrifice. 

The spacious grounds were beauti- 
fully laid out to conform with the plan 
of an old estate in Italy, after which the 
place had been copied. It was entered 
through tall wrought-iron gates from 
which a carriage drive curved around a 
sunken garden and then on to a porte- 
cochére. A wide portico went about two 
sides of the house, terraced on one side 
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to a pool, in the center of which a 
marble fountain trickled water from a 
succession of basins; the other side was 
given over to a rose garden. 

Cecilia took a certain pride in all of 
it. As she went down the broad, grace- 
fully-curved staircase, through the spa- 
cious rooms on the lower floor, out 
through the great hall and stood survey- 
ing the well-kept lawns and garden be- 
low her, she felt the thrill that comes 
from a sense of rich possessions. It 
gave her a_feeling of importance in 
which, girl-ltke, she delighted. 

It was a week later that they sat ate 
breakfast in the small sun parlor up- 
stairs, overlooking the rose garden. Ce- 
cilia, delicious and fragrant, in a chic 
morning robe of gray-green silk, was 
looking thoughtfully at her husband 
across the little table. She felt much 
the same pride in him that she felt 
the luxurious home to which he had 
brought her. He was tall and athletic- 
ally built. In his thirty-eighth year he 
had not lost the springiness of his step, 

and, were it not for the slightly graying 
temples, Mortimer Lambert could have 
passed for a man considerably younger. 
His hair was dark and began high up 
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on his forehead. His eyes were even 
of a darker color, almost black, and 
shadowed by thick, heavy brows. Clean 
shaven, except for a small, scrubby 
moustache, the lines of his face were 
sharply defined, the structure of the 
head massive. - 

He looked up and met the gaze of 
Cecilia’s violet eyes. 

“T like the way you look, Mortimer,” 
she announced. 

“That’s helpful,” he replied smil- 
ingly. “It would be awkward, if you 
didn’t, now that you are married to me.” 
He went on with his breakfast. 

“You might have said you liked the 
way I look,” she retorted. “Don’t you 
think this little thing I have on is really 
adorable? It cost like the dickens.” 

“Of course I like it,” he assured her. 
“I love everything about you.” 

He paused for a moment. Then he 
went on: “Don’t you think, dear, now 
that we are settled down, we might get 
into the swim of things? Wouldn’t it 
amuse you to entertain a little?” 

A puzzled frown knitted Cecilia’s 
brow. “I don’t think we can just yet. 
We haven’t been married a month, Mor- 
timer. I don’t think it’s quite—quite— 
it isn’t being done this season— But I'll 
ask mamma. She said she might come 
over this afternoon.” 

“Oh, there’s no need to ask Mrs. 
Henniker,” he returned lightly. “We'll 
do just as you say, dear. Only it oc- 
curred to me you might be a little 
bored.” 

“I’m nota bit bored. I just love it 
here with you, Mortimer, in this lovely 
place. What are we going to do this 
morning? Thank Heaven, it’s cool. 
Shall we ride?” 

They finished their meal, and then, 
changing into their habits, they went 
out through a side portico to the stables 
at the back of the house. 

“It might be amusing,” Lambert said, 
as the groom adjusted the saddle on 


Cecilia’s bay mare, “to have a real stable 
and hunt with a pack of hounds.” 

“It would be,” Cecilia agreed eagerly. 
“Let’s do it, Mortimer.” 

“Well, we will,” he replied, “when 
things pick up in a business way.” 

He assisted Cecilia to mount and 
watched her as she cantered off through 
the stable yard. Then, jumping onto 
his own herse, he followed after her. 

Together, through the beautiful coun- 
try, they rode for an hour or more. 
Then, returning to the house, they dis- 
mounted and, giving the sweating horses 
into the care of the waiting groom, 
entered through the front door. At the 
foot of the great stairway Jessup, most 
conventional of conventional butlers, 
passed through the hall. 

“There’s a telegram for you, sir,” he 
said to Lambert. He turned and 
brought from a side table the yellow 
envelope on a pewter salver. 

Lambert tore open the telegram and 
became suddenly deeply absorbed in its 
contents. Then he frowned and bit his 
lip. It was a piece of clever acting, be- 
cause he knew what the telegram con- 
tained before he opened the envelope. 
He had composed it himself the day be- 
fore. But how was_ Cecilia to know 
that? 

“What is it?’ she asked anxiously, 
as she noted the worried expression on 
his facé. 

He did not reply at once. 
the paper he placed it in his pocket. 

“Aren’t you going to tell me, Mor- 
timer?” she asked in a hurt tone. 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” But he spoke in 
a manner implying the exact opposite. 

“It is something, Mortimer, and 
you're keeping it from me.” Her face 
showed much anxiety. She placed a 
white hand on the sleeve of his riding 
coat. “Please don’t keep things from 
me.” 

“It’s not as terrible as all that,’ he 
replied. “It’s from my brokers. Come 
in here, and I'll tell you all about it.” 
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He took her by the-arm and led her 
into the walnut-paneled study that gave 
off from the hall. Taking the telegram 
from his pocket he smoothed it out and 
handed it to her. 

Cecilia read aloud: “Must have 
twenty thousand cover margins Day- 
break Copper.” 

“Just that,” he said nonchalantly, as 
he sank down on the brocaded divan 
and lighted a cigarette. “And, if I 
don’t send them the odd twenty, they'll 
clean me out.” 

“What will that mean?” asked Cecilia. 

“It'll mean a loss of sixty thousand 
dollars.” 

“Well, you'll send it to them, of 
course,” Cecilia said. 

“No,” he said enigmatically. ‘I don’t 
think I will.” 


“Bp Mortimer,’ 


’ 


But, she argued, some- 
what bewildered, “you are not going to 
lose sixty thousand dollars, surely ? 

Lambert reached out and took her 
hand; then he gently drew her onto the 
couch beside him. “Little girl,” he be- 
gan confidingly, “I don’t want to worry 
your pretty little head with great big 
money problems, and I’m not going to 
explain all the whys and wherefores of 
finance, because, you wouldn’t under- 
stand. But the fact of the matter 
that my investments are so tied up that 
[’m afraid I’ll have to lose the sixty 
thousand, unless my little wife wants to 
come to the rescue of her big husband. 
It’s only a small amount,” he went on 
quickly, “and it’s ridiculous that I 
shouldn’t have five times that sum avail- 
able. But, just before our marriage, I 
made up my mind to lay off from risky 
speculations. I thought it wouldn’t be 
fair to you, dear. And so I tied up 
nearly everything I had in long term 
securities that can’t be touched, abso- 
lutely can’t be touched.” 

“But, Mortimer,” Cecilia began in 
dismay, “I don’t understand.” 

“You see, dear,” he continued logi- 
cally enough, “it’s very foolish to chuck 
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away a perfectly good sixty thousand 
for the sake of a mere twenty; if you 
could let me have it, I could easily give 
it back to you in ten days or two weeks.” 

“But,” she protested, “I haven’t got 
it, Mortimer.” 

“Of course you haven’t got it in your 
bag,” he agreed. “No one carries twenty 
thousand doilars around in his pocke.. 
But you have it.” 

“T haven’t. You don’t understand, 
Mortimer. I haven’t got anything—an, 
money, I mean.” 

“You haven’t got any money!” he ex- 
claimed, all the warmth going sudden) 
from his voice. 

“Not a single-red cent,” she assured 
him. “Ever since father died mother 
and I have been frightfully hard up 
And we've always been in debt.” 

“But twenty thousand, Cecilia,” he 
protested, “surely you can get that?” 

e | can’t,” she said distinctly. “T can’t 
get twenty red cents.” 

Mortimer stood up. 
you,” he said coldly. 
tell me that_your mother made no set 
tlement of any kind on you?” 

“Naturally she didn’t. How 
she? She has barely enough to live on 
herself. Besides, Mortimer, you've got 
plenty of money, even if it is all tied 
up. And it’s horrid of you talking 
me in that way.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me in the be- 
ginning?” he demanded angrily. “Why 
did you keep from me that you wer 
penniless ?” 

“Why, I didn’t think of it.” 
and stood looking at him a little fear- 
fully. “What difference would that 
have made ?” 

“It would have made all the differ- 
ence in the world.” 

“You mean—you mean, Mortimer, 
that, if yo. had known I didn’t have 
a lot of money, you wouldn’t have mar- 
ried me?” The thought was unbeliev- 
able to her. 

Lambert made no reply. 
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the butt of his cigarette into the open 
grate he moved to the window and 
looked out. She followed him quickly 
and placed one hand on his arm. 

“Mortimer,” she began almost tear- 
fully, “you—you don’t love me then? 
You only married me because you 
thought I had money?” She waited 
for him to speak, but he remained silent, 
moodily staring out of the window. 
Then the unbelievable became for Ce- 
cilia a dreadful fact. He did not love 
her. He had never loved her. He had 
married her just for money! 

Slowly she moved away from him to 
the divan, the tears filling her eyes and 
trickling down her pretty face. In a 
flash her happiness had vanished like 
a mirage. He did not love her! It 
was only for money, for money which 
she did not have, that he had married 
her! Her girl’s pride was deeply 
wounded. True, his money had been a 
consideration with her, but then she 
had loved him. She was quite sure she 
had loved him. But now she did not 
know. He had hurt her so terribly. 

“Mortimer, Mortimer!” she called to 
him sobbingly. 

He turned and made a step in her 
direction. “Well?” 

She looked up at him through tear- 
blinded eyes. “What are we going to 
do?” she asked pathetically. 

He shrugged his shoulders and, fling- 
ing himself down into an armchair, be- 
gan lighting another cigarette. “It’s in- 
finitely more serious than you have any 
idea,” he remarked without emotion. 
“Naturally I had supposed you were not 
absolutely penniless; but, as it is, you 
may as well know everything.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
quickly. 

“T mean that I’m in no better position 
than you are.” 

For a moment she did not compre- 
hend him. “You are not well off, then ?” 
she queried incredulously. 


“Far from it.” He laughed dryly. 
“I’m very much up against it.” 

“But, Mortimer, there’s this house, 
this big estate, the cars, the horses, your 
securities that are tied up.” 

“The securities amount to nothing,” 
he said with a deprecating gesture, “a 
mere bagatelle. As for this place—it’s 
pawned for more than it’s worth. So 
are the cars and everything else. And, 
besides, I owe a lot of real money, a 
great many thousands of dollars, Ce- 
cilia.” 

She sat staring at him unable to say 
a word. It did not seem possible! 
What had he done it for then? Why 
had he pretended to be a very rich man? 
Just because he thought she was a very 
rich ‘girl? She realized now quite 
clearly that his love had been as pre- 
tended as his wealth. She knew, too, 
now, that she did not love him, although 
money had nothing whatsoever to do 
with that. All tenderness, all affec- 
tion for this man were gone from her. 
She felt for him only a cold anger, a 
bitter sense of injustice. 

“I’m sorry that my pennilessness so 
inconvenienced you, Mortimer,” she 
remarked icily. 

“Yes,” he agreed, disregarding her 
tone, “it’s too bad, because it’s put us 
both in a devil of a fix.” 

His attitude of calm displeasure, as 
though it had been she who had done 
him an injury, infuriated her. But she 
managed to control her seething emo- 
tions. 

“Well, what do you propose doing 
she demanded, after a little time of si- 
lence. 

“I don’t quite know myself, yet,” he 
returned with exasperating imperturba- 
bility. 

“There seems to me to be only one 
thing to do,” she replied. “I’ll go back 
to my mother’s place, and later a divorce 
can be arranged.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “later. 
afraid it would be unwise 
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things.” He got up and slowly paced 
the room. “The whole thing’s unfor- 
tunate, and I’m trying to think what 
would be best for both of us. In any 
case we ought to avoid a scandal, ior 
your sake, Cecilia.” 

“Tt’s so good of you to consider me,” 
she said ironically, “but don’t give your- 
self any needless concern about me. I’m 
not the tiniest bit afraid of a scandal. 
And the sooner the whole thing comes 
out the better. I'll go back to mamma, 
and you can do anyhing you like.” She 
rose from the divan and moved toward 
the door. 

Lambert looked at her coldly. “I 
think,” he said quietly, “it would be bet- 
ter if you stayed on here. If you'll sit 
down for a moment, I have a suggestion 
that may help both of us.” 

Without replying Cecilia turned and 
sat down again on the divan. Lambert 
came and stopped in front of her. 

“We’re both in the same boat,” he be- 
gan. “I married you because I thought 
you had a good deal of money. You 
married me for the same reason.” 

“That’s not true,” she denied vehe- 
mently. 

“You didn’t love 
very much, Cecilia.” 

“T don’t love you at all 
pise you utterly.” 

“Well, there you are. 6till, if you 
go back to your mother, you will be in 
an infinitely worse position than before 
you married me. And a scandal won’t 
make that position any better. On the 
other hand a scagdal wouldn’t do me 
any particular good, either. By re- 
turning to your mother you would be 
merely cutting off your nose to spite 
your face.” 

“But what’s the alternative?” she 
asked. “You don’t suppose I am going 
to go on living with you now, do you?” 

“Why not?” he asked. “As Jong as 
we are both in the same predicament, 
why shouldn’t we help éach other out 
of it, rather than make it worse for 


me; at least, not 


now. I des- 


each other. At the present time I am 
broke to the world. The equity I have 
in this place wouldn’t begin to pay off 
what I owe. If a divorce could be ar- 
ranged, you would get precisely nothing. 
On the other hand there is this establish- 
ment and, as things are now, I could 
keep running it on credit until the end 
of the summer. And in four months, 
with your help, Cecilia, I could be in a 
very different position.” 

“With my help?” she questioned. 
“How can I help your” 

“Tt’s very simple,” he assured her. 
“People think that 1 am a rich man, 
and, as long as they think that, all kinds 
of propositions, opportunities for mak- 
ing money, will be offered to me. That's 
the way money is made, through friend- 
ships, social intercourse, entertaining. 
You are extremely attractive, Cecilia, 
and, as hostess of this place, you can be 
a great success. We could pick and 
choose the people whom we invited here. 
And no one need know that you and | 
are not on the best of terms. Of course 
it would demand a certain amount of 
acting, but that shouldn’t be very diffi- 
cult. And, when I strike a bit of luck 
and put over a deal of some kind, we 
could separate decently. It’s always so 
much easier to do a thing decently, if 
you have a lot of money. Also, it would 
give you a much better opportunity for 
meeting rich men. For, of course, you 
will marry again, Cecilia, and a married 
woman living with her husband is, as a 
rule, far more desirable in the eyes of 
the world than a married woman living 
at home with her mother.” 

Cecilia looked at him searchingly. 
“You've thought it all out very care- 
fully,” she said with cold irony. “But ! 
won't do it, Mortimer. I don’t want to 
play’ that kind of a game.” 

“But you don’t want a scandal,” he 
insisted, ‘and you do want to get out of 
this mess as decently and as advan- 
tageously to yourself as you can. My 
way is the only feasible way.” 
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But it was not, she argued. His way 
was underhand and deceitful. 

“It isn’t going to hurt any one, is it?” 
he asked. 

Cecilia admitted it wouldn’t. She 
brought, however, one and then another 
argument against him, but each in turn 
he overcame, until, in the end, she was 
forced to admit that his proposal was the 
only way out for them both. 

“But I don’t like it,” she repeated, 
“though there seems to be nothing else 
to do. I'll stay on here and entertain.” 

“And I'll do the rest,” he promised. 

“You won’t do anything that isn’t 
quite, quite all right, will you?” she 
stipulated. 

“My dear child,” he replied with a 
laugh, “money, big money, isn’t made 
the other way. Everything will be quite, 
quite all right.” 

“Very well, then,” she agreed, “I'll 
play my part as well as I can.” She 
rose and moved away from him. 

“Just one thing more,” he said, as she 
reached the door. “I want you to 
promise me that you will keep this un- 
derstanding between us an absolute 
secret. You will tell no one, Cecilia, 
no one, not even your mother. To all 
the world we are, as they think we are, 
happily married. Promise me _ that, 
Cecilia.” 

“[ won’t promise anything.” She 
spoke disdainfully. ‘I am not likely to 
tell any one.” Opening the door she 
passed through and closed it after her. 

When the luncheon hour came Ce- 
cilia sent word down from her room 
by Henriette that she had a headache. 

Later in the afternoon she changed 
into a pretty little muslin frock and, 
ordering the car, had Fielding, the 
chauffeur, drive her to the station. Here 
she sent a telegram to Teddy Sinclair, 
begging him to come to her at once. 

In the evening she dined with Lam- 
bert, but, after dinner, she retired again 
to her room. She was desperately un- 
happy. Dismissing Henriette she pre- 


pared herself for bed; then she went 
to the door and turned the key in the 
lock. ; 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DECISION. 


EDDY SINCLAIR was busily en- 
gaged at the office of The Morn- 
ing Mercury on Vesey Street, until late 
that night with Allan Morrow, the well- 
known correspondent of four wars and 
numerous exploring expeditions. A 
great quantity of information had to be 
dug out of files, and data had to be cor- 
related and checked up. It was, there- 
fore, not until one a. m., that Teddy, on 
returning to his club, received Cecilia’s 
telegram. 

“Please come down as soon as pos- 
sible,” it read, “I must see you immedi- 
ately, Cecilia.” 

Since he had last seen her, on that 
night before her wedding, Teddy had 
striven to put all thought of Cecilia out 
of his mind. He had decided to ban- 
ish her forever from his heart. He 
had been kept so busy by his indefati- 
gable chief that he believed he had suc- 
ceeded, that he was getting over Cecilia. 
But always the memory of her was at 
the back of his mind, and often, at odd 
moments, her piquant little face would 
come between him and his work, af- 
fecting him profoundly by its grace. 
Now thoughts of her swept over him, 
flooding his whole being with an infinite 
tenderness for her. She wanted to see 
him? She had sent for him? She must 
be in trouble. 

He did not hesitate, then, to telephone 
her the next morning at the ridiculously 
early hour of eight-thirty, 

“Ts that you, Cecilia? 
me, Teddy.” 

Her voice over the wire sounded 
weary. But it was not sleep alone that 
gave it its listless and pathetic tone. She 
asked when he could come down. “Can’t 
you come now, this morning? I must 
see you, Teddy.” 
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“Ts it so important as all that? Tell 
me what it is, Cecilia.” 

3ut she couldn’t tell him over the tel- 
ephone. She must see him. There was 
a train from New York at ten-twenty- 
eight, and she would be waiting for 
him. 

Telephoning to tlt office, Teddy left 
a message for Allan Morrow. Later 
that morning he arrived at Westbury 
and took a taxi to the Lambert house. 
He was admitted by Jessup. 

“Tell Mrs. Lambert that Mr. Sinclair 
is here,” he said. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” the butler repeated 
formally, and left Teddy in the great 
hall. But at that moment a door opened, 
and Lambert came out of his study. 
He glanced from the disappearing fig- 
ure of Jessup to Teddy. 

“T am Mr, Lambert,” he said, com- 
ing slowly forward. “Did you wish to 
see me?” 

“T came to see Mrs. Lambert,” Teddy 
replied coldly. “My name is Sinclair.” 

“Oh, yes. I think my wife mentioned 
you. If you'll sit down she’ll probably 
be here in a minute.” He hesitated for 
a moment and then went up the stairs, 
passing Jessup on his way down. He 
knocked at Cecilia’s door. 

“Who is it?” she called. 

“Tt’s me, Mortimer.” 

A slight pause, and then, “Come in.” 

Lambert found his wife sitting before 
her mirror, prettily dressed in a frock 
of some white material, a tiny powder- 
puff in her hand, an exquisite picture, 
reminiscent of a Raphael Kirschner 
sketch. 

“What do you want?” she asked, as 
he came toward her. 

“That friend of yours, Sinclair, is 
downstairs. You sent for him?” 

“T asked him to come down. 
I sent for him.” 

“That’s what I thought. It is hardly 
necessary, Cecilia, for me to impress 
upon you the importance of keeping our 
understanding to ourselves. I think it 


Yes, 


would be extremely indiscreet to talk 
too much to this boy.” 

“Don’t you think Mortimer, that | 
am the one to decide that,” she said 
with a little flash of anger. “TI shall 
tell Teddy as much, or as little, as | 
think fit.” With a final pat to her hair 
she got up from the dressing table. 
“Is there anything else you want to 
speak about?” she inquired, moving to 
the door. 

“That’s all,” he answered. 
it best to warn you.” 

“That was so good of you, Mortimer, 
so thoughtful.” 

She swept past him from the room 
and, gliding down the stairs, welcomed 
Teddy in the hall. 

He took her hand. “You are all right, 
Cecilia?’ he asked anxiously. 

“T’m all right,” she replied wistfully. 
“Let’s go outdoors.” 

She led the way .out of the hall 
through the side entrance, down a ter- 
race and along the edge of the pool to 
a little white-painted arbor, that stood 
sheltered and secluded by a row of pop- 
lars. They sat down in the comfortable 
wicker chairs with which the arbor was 
furnished. 

“You are unhappy about something,” 
he began almost at once. “Tell me.” 

“There’s so little I can tell you, 
Teddy,” she said hesitantly. 

“Ts it about him?” 

“Yes, but you mustn’t ask me ques- 
tions, Teddy.” 

“But you sent for 
her, “because there’s 
do to help you.” 

“No,” she replied, “there isn’t any- 
thing I want you to do, not just now. 
It’s only—but, oh, Teddy, everything is 
wrong. And I wanted to see you, be- 
cause I treated you so badly. I didn’t 
want you to be angry with me. You 
mustn’t be angry with me, Teddy.” 

He took one of her hands and patted 
it tenderly. “Can’t you tell me every- 
thing, Cecilia?” 


“T thought 


me,” he pressed 
something I can 
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Tears muted her speech for a mo- 
ment. She shook her head slowly. 
“Not now,” she answered. “You must 
trust me, Teddy, and, when I need you, 
you will come to me, won’t you, very 
often?” 

“But how can I,” he asked. “I won’t 
be here, Cecilia. I am going away the 
day after to-morrow, going to South 
America, and I don’t know when I'll 
be back.” 

She stared at him in sudden fear, and 
then, burying her face in her hands, be- 
gan to cry helplessly. “You mustn’t 
go, Teddy. I don’t want you to go. 
You are the only person who can help 
me, and I need you so much. I can’t 
tell you how much I may need you. 
You mustn’t go, Teddy, you mustn’t 
go.” 

He rose and stood beside her help- 
lessly. “Don’t cry,” he begged. 

“But you mustn’t go,” she reiterated 
brokenly. 

“But how can I not go? All the ar- 
rangements are made, and Morrow is 
counting on me. Can’t you tell me just 
a little, Cecilia ?” 

“No, no, no, Teddy, you must not 
ask me.” 

“Tell me this much,” he implored, 
sidling down beside her, “do you still 
think you love Lambert?” 

She looked at him through her tears. 
“I don’t love him,” she said through set 
lips. “I don’t love him one little bit. 
But that’s all I can tell you, Teddy. 
Please don’t ask me any more, and 
promise me that you won’t go away.” 

Teddy knew then, at that moment, 
that he would not go away. How could 
he got away when she, his loved one, 
needed him? But what his heart 
prompted him to do his head argued 
against. He kept on repeating that it 
was impossible for him to stay; but, as 
always with Teddy, Cecilia came first, 
and, suddenly with the impulsiveness of 
youth, he gave in to her. 

“T'll stay,” he promised. “Now don’t 
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say any more, dear, but promise to tell 
me everything just the minute you can.” 

Cecilia promised. “Teddy,” she said 
softly, “I am so sorry I behaved so 
badly to you.” 

Jessup came out to announce that 
lunch was ready, but Teddy refused to 
remain. 

“T’ll have to see Morrow,” he ex- 
plained, “and he’ll be up on one ear 
when I tell him. I'll be out with him 
for good and all. But that can’t be 
helped. To-day’s Thursday. I’ll come 
down for the week-end and stay with 
Jack Prichard. If you want me in the 
meantime, Cecilia, I’ll be at my club.” 

They left the arbor together. “I'll 
never be horrid to you again,” she said 
gratefully. He pressed her hand and 
smiled tenderly down at her. Then, en- 
tering the limousine which Cecilia had 
ordered, he was driven swiftly back to 
the station. 

That evening he dined with Wilfrid 
Howland at the latter’s club. Briefly 
he told the lawyer what had transpired 
between him and Cecilia, and of the 
stormy scene with Allan Morrow which 
had followed that afternoon. 

“Of course I don’t blame him for be- 
ing so furious,” Teddy said, “but what 
could Ido? I couldn’t go away leaving 
Cecilia in the state she is.” 

Howland’s eyes lightened up with 
quiet amusement. “Of course you 
couldn’t,” he agreed generously, “When 
it comes to a question of a wonderful 
opportunity or a girl, well, what’s an 
opportunity, anyway? There are lots 
of opportunities, but there’s only one 
girl; eh, Teddy ?” 

“I knew you'd laugh at me,” Teddy 
answered a little uncomfortably, “but, 
when you get through laughing, I shall 
want you to square me with the Mer- 
cury people, or, otherwise, my name is 
mud. And I’ve got to be sure of some 
kind of a job in the city department.” 

“T think I can do that for you,” How- 
land reassured him. “But I want you 
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to keep me posted as to what you find 
out about Cecilia. Poor little girl.” He 
shook his head ‘sadly. “But she'll be 
all right, Teddy. We'll see to that.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
HIGH STAKES. 


RS. HENNIKER’S car drew up 
beneath the porte-cocheére and de- 
posited that portly and elegant lady on 
the steps of her daughter’s house. 
“Where is Mrs. Lambert?” she inquired 
of Jessup. 

“She’s upstairs in her room, ma’am,” 
the butler informed her. “I'll tell her 
you're here.” 

“Don’t worry, my good man,” and 
Mrs. Henniker moved grandly toward 
the stairway. 

“Are you staying for lunch, ma’am?” 
Jessup inquired. 

Mrs. Henniker hesitated. “Who else 
is going to be here?” she demanded. 

“Just the family, Mrs. Henniker.” 

“Well, I'll stay then,” she said con- 
descendingly. 

Upstairs she found Cecilia still in 
bed. Cecilia sat up and dutifully kissed 
her mother. 

“IT told Jessup that I would stay for 
lunch.” Mrs. Henniker regarded her 
daughter through her gold lorgnette. 
“You are not looking at all well, my 
dear. But I’m not surprised. You keep 
very late hours. I was sorry not to be 
able to come to your party last night. 
I was laid up with a touch of the gout. 
I heard, however, that it was quite a 
success, quite. How is dear Mor- 
timer?” . 

She drew up a chair beside the bed 
and sat down. 

“Oh, he’s quite all right,” Cecilia re- 
plied. 

“Such a delightful companion,” Mrs. 
Henniker purred, “such an agreeable 
son-in-law, so thoughtful. He came 
and sat by me at your garden party the 


other afternoon, and we had a long chat 
together.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“Yes. He’s very much in love with 
you, my dear. I think, for a man of 
his age, it’s really delicious of him. | 
noticed he could hardly keep his eyes off 
you. It’s so gratifying to me, my dear. 
It repays me, if you know what I mean, 
for all I have been through. Still, I will 
admit that it gives me a good deal of 
pleasure to see you both so happy; and, 
so popular, my dear. At the same time, 
don’t you think that you are over-doing 
it, my dear, just a little bit? In fact 
that’s really what brought me around 
this morning. Of course, Cecilia, | 
don’t want to interfere, but, for such 
newly married people, I must say that 
you and Mortimer are overentertaining. 
I am not sure that it’s quite—quite good 
form.” 

“T hate good form,” Cecilia remarked 
with a slight air of boredom. “Besides, 
Mortimer likes to have lots of people 
about.” 

“That’s because he’s so generous,” 
Mrs. Henniker said. “And it’s not so 
much the number of parties you and 
Mortimer are giving, Cecilia, as it is the 
kind of parties, the kind, I say.” 

“Well, what kind ?” asked Cecilia. 

“Well, frankly, my dear, your par- 
ties are being talked about, and in so 
short a time, too. One or two of my 
very dear friends have approached me, 
discreetly, of course, but you know what 
T mean.” 

“Tell them to mind their own busi- 
ness,” Cecilia suggested. “If they don't 
like them let them stay away. But | 
notice that every one we ask invariably 
comes. Besides, what is wrong with the 
parties we give?” 

“They’re a little too—too—too—’” 
Mrs. Henniker paused vaguely. “And 
Mortimer forgets, perhaps, that many 
of his guests are not quite as prospef- 
ous as he is.” 

“What do you mean?” Cecilia asked. 
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“Well, my dear, while every one likes 
to play, not all of them can afford to 
lose. And the stakes, at that auction 
game the other night, were absurdly 
high, absurdly. I don’t think it’s quite, 
quite the thing, Cecilia.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“Well, I am sure, if you spoke to 
Mortimer that would be quite suffi- 
cient. He is so considerate, and your 
slightest wish, my dear, would be a 
command to him.” 

Inwardly Cecilia was amused, she was 
also not a little disturbed. She remem- 
bered what Teddy had told her about 
Mortimer’s gambling and about his ex- 
traordinary luck at play. Could it be 
that he was relying on his skill with 
cards to get himself out of his financial 
difficulties? And what if his luck 
should forsake him, and he should sud- 
denly begin to lose? Then, too, her 
mother’s complete blindness to the true 
relationship, which now existed between 
Mortimer and herself, jarred upon Ce- 
cilia’s rather strained nerves. True, she 
had deliberately sought to impress her 
mother that all was perfectly harmoni- 
ous, but she wished she did not have 
to continue practicing any deception. 
To Cecilia’s nature intrigue was entirely 
It was, she felt, as though she 
were perpetually living onthe edge of a 
precipice, or on the crater of an active 
voleano. Everything had suddenly be- 
came so insecure that she was in a 
continual state of apprehension as to 
What the next day would bring. She 
had no one on whom to rely except 
Teddy. Dear Teddy! Never before 
iad she realized what it meant to have 
some one who really loved her just for 
her own sake. Still, even in him, she 
could feel no great sense of reliance, 
despite his love and his earnest eager- 
ness to help her. He was a mere boy. 
But her mother was talking again. 

“And there’s just one thing more, 
my dear. You will understand I’m not 
interfering, and it’s only my natural 


foreign, 


desire to see your married life continue 
as happily as it’s begun that I say these 
things to you quite frankly, quite. But 
it’s about that Sinclair boy, Teddy. 
Don’t you think, my dear, that he and 
you are seen together a little too fre- 
quently. He seems to be always here, 
or wherever you are. And it won’t be 
long, my dear, before people will be 
talking. And you know how unkind 
the world is, Cecilia. It has an unfortu- 
nate way, the world, I mean, of seeing 
things, of actually being able to prove 
things that only exist in our minds. It’s 
astonishing, astonishing, I say. I think 
it would be better, Cecilia, if you told 
the boy kindly, but firmly, of course, 
that he had better not come so often. 
I’m sure Mortimer would be better 
pleased.” 

Cecilia remained silent. She won- 
dered if it would not be wiser to tell her 
mother a little of how matters stood 
between her and Mortimer. 

“T think it might be well if I spoke 
to the boy,” Mrs. Henniker said, mis- 
interpreting Cecilia’s silence. 

“No, no, mamma. And don’t inter- 
fere with Teddy. I'll speak to him my- 
self.” She decided not to teil her 
mother anything. “Are you coming to 
our party to-morrow night?” The Pal- 
miston Cortlands are coming, and a lot 
of really quite amusing people.” 

“T’ll see how my gout is,’ Mrs. Hen- 
niker replied, accepting conditionally. 
“T can never tell these days when the 
wretched thing will get the better of 
me.” 

But evidently the wretched thing did 
get the better of her, for she was not 
present the following evening, although, 
if the truth were set down, no one 
seemed to miss her greatly. But then, 
that, perhaps, was because everybody 
was having such a gloriously good time. 

It was not a large party; quite an 
informal affair which began with a 
dinner of about twelve people, and, 
after dinner, was augmented by another 
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twelve who motored over for the eve- 
ning’s fun. It started quite tamely. As 
Jack Prichard put it, it was one of those 
real parties where everybody does what 
everybody likes. In the early part of the 
evening everybody seemed to-want to do 
nothing, and then everybody got bored 
and went in search of iced champagne. 
Then they quieted down and divided 
themselves into three tables of auction 
and one table of poker, while a few 
contented themselves with being 
lookers-on. 

Among these last were both Teddy 
and Cecilia. Teddy did not play for the 
very good reason that he couldn’t stand 
the pace. Cecilia remained out of it, 
chiefly to play her role of hostess. They 
sat looking on at the table of auction at 
which Lambert and the beautiful Mrs. 
Palmiston Cortland were partners 
against a Miss Rohn-Gilder, the 
daughter of August Rohn-Gilder, the 
very wealthy banker, a débutante of 
some seven years’ standing, and Jack 
Prichard. They were playing for ten 
cents a point which, at auction bridge, 
is a goodly enough venture. After the 
first rubber, when they had cut the same 
partners and some more champagne was 
interpolated, Lambert turned to Pichard 
and said: “How about an extra flutter 
on the side for us men?” 

Prichard nodded, glass in hand. 

“Shall we say a quarter?” asked Lam- 
bert. 

“Make it fifty,” Prichard returned in- 
differently, draining his glass and hold- 
ing it out for the passing Jessup to re- 
fill. 

“If you feel that way about it,” Lam- 
bert replied, ‘‘let’s make it the even 
dollar.” 

“Just as you say, Lambert,” Prichard 
drawled. 

“Don’t you think, Mortimer,” Cecilia 
began, but stopped abruptly, as her hus- 
band looked at her. A frown puckered 
her pretty brow. “I wish you would tell 
Jack,” she whispered to Teddy, “not 
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to play for such absurd stakes. A dol- 
lar a point, a dollar—ten a point, is ruif- 
ous.” 

Teddy did not reply. He was uncom- 
fortable and felt a little out of it. He 
did wish, though, that Jack had not 
drunk so much. At his best Prichard 
was but a mediocre player, while Lam- 
bert, Teddy knew, was a master at the 
game. 

And Lambert won. He won easily 
rubber after rubber. It occurred to 
Teddy that it was rather extraordinary 
that, time after time, whenever Lam- 
bert was the dealer, his partner in- 
variably held cards just over those of 
her right hand opponent; so that Prich- 
ard, who sat at Lambert’s left, could 
hardly avoid bidding his hand and con- 
sequently losing heavily. It flashed 
through Teddy’s mind that Lambert was 
cheating. And yet his common sense 
told him that at auction it was almost 
impossible for a dealer to stack the 
cards. It could be done he knew, but 
only by a wizardlike sleight-of-hand 
performer. Still it was astonishing 
how, upon those few occasions, when 
Lambert lost, Prichard would win by 
the smallest of margins, and that, when 
Prichard lost, Lambert won by hun- 
dreds of points. 

It was still comparatively early when 
the party decided it wanted to dance. 
With affected boredom Prichard 
glanced at the score Lambert passed 
him. He saw that he had lost forty- 
five hundred points. 

“Just under the odd five thousand,” 
Prichard said carelessly, as he scrawled 
his I O U on the back of a score sheet, 
to be redeemed later by a check in the 
sanctity of Lambert’s study. 

“T wish,” Ceotlia said sotto voce to 
her husband, as their guests were drift- 
ing into the big drawing-room, where 
the Victrola had been started, “I do 
wish, Mortimer, that you would not stg- 
gest such absurd stakes, especially to 4 
boy like Jack.” 
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“And I wish,” he turned on her 
sharply, “that you would play your part 
and leave me to play mine.” 

The insolence of his tone infuriated 
her, and for a moment her eyes flashed 
dangerously. But, fighting down her 
emotion, she joined Teddy by the door 
and together they glided into a waltz. 

But, before they had once circled the 
room, Cecilia asked him to stop. “It’s 
so dreadfully hot in here,” she mur- 
mured, her cheeks still flushed from her 
indignation. Teddy led her through the 
open long windows onto a tessellated 
veranda. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” he suggested, “if 
you like, I'll get Jack’s roadster, and 
we'll go for a short spin. You won’t 
be missed for just ten minutes. It’s a 
lovely night for a drive.” 

“I'd love to do that,” she consented 
eagerly. “I just feel like driving furi- 
ously. I'll run in and get a wrap.” 


“And I'll have the car ready at the 
side entrance,” said Teddy. 
Five minutes later the gravel path 


disappeared beneath them like a white 
ribbon. Then they passed through the 
wide entrance gates and out into the 
broad, moonlit, tree-bordered road. 

“I wish,” Cecilia said, as she felt the 
night wind cooling her hot cheeks, “that 
I could go on and on like this and never 
come back.” 

“With me?’ asked Teddy softly. 

“Yes, with you, Teddy,” she replied 
as softly. 

“Well, let’s,” he suggested laughingly, 
“only Jack might be a little peeved about 
his car.” 

“I am sure he would, and I think this 
is where we turn back.” , 

Obediently Teddy slowed down and, 
turning, drove back. He drove back a 
little less swiftly, but, for all that, far 
too swiftly to bring the car to a dead 
stop when, just as he rounded the corner 
by the entrance gate, Cecilia screamed. 

_ Teddy caught but a glimpse of the 
shadowy woman’s figure directly in the 


car’s path. Slamming on his breaks he 
swerved sharply to the right, but the 
accident was unavoidable. 

“Oh, my Heavens, Teddy!” Cecilia 
exclaimed in terror. 

The car was brought to a standstill. 
Leaping out Teddy hurried to the crum- 
pled figured that lay still, like a dark 
stain on the white moonlit road. But, 
as he drew near, the woman moved in 
an attempt to rise. 

“T—I don’t think that I’m hurt,” she 
moaned rather than spoke. 

Teddy bent over and put his arms 
around her to lift her up, but, at his 
touch, she groaned. 

“You are hurt,” he said, as Cecilia 
joined him. “Don’t try to walk. Let. 
me carry you.” 

Lifting her up in his arms he placed 
her gently in the car. Then he drove 
very slowly up the driveway. 

“Go round to the side entrance,” Ce- 
cilia suggested. 

The woman did not speak, but 
breathed heavily with an _ occasional 
moan. Cecilia held open the door for 
Teddy, as he carried the woman in his 
arms up the steps. 

“Take her upstairs,” she said, “and 
then we can call for the doctor.” 

Sounds of gay laughter and jazz 
music came to them from the drawing- 
room. Unobserved by any of the guests 
they passed into the main hall. But, 
just at that moment, Lambert came out 
of his study. He glanced quickly 
toward them. 

“What’s the matter?’ he 
sharply. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, Mortimer. 
you in a minute.” 

“But who is it?” Lambert caught up 
to Teddy, as he was about to mount the 
stairs with his burden. At the sound 
of his voice the woman opened her eyes, 
and then, for the fraction of a second, 
Lambert’s face stiffened and all color 
went from it. 

“Take her into the orange guest room, 


asked 


I'll tell 








at the end of the corridor,” Cecilia said 
‘to Teddy, “and I'll telephone for the 
doctor.” 

She turned to Lambert. “I'll be down 
in a moment, and then I'll tell you.” 

But Lambert had only half heard 
her. Slowly, as if dazed, he moved 
from the stairs and went back into his 
study. For, in the face of the injured 
woman, he had recognized Judith Man- 
nering. 


CHAPTER. VITl. 


JUDITH PRESSES FOR PAYMENT, 


IKE a carven image Mortimer Lam- 
bert sat in the high Italian arm- 
chair in front of the antique desk in his 
study.— Suddenly he got up and, going 
to a cabinet, took from it a decanter 
of brandy and a glass. With unsteady 
hand he poured himself out a stiff drink 
and swallowed it at a gulp. Then he 
moved to the door and, opening it, left it 
slightly ajar. He returned to the desk 
and, taking another drink, replaced the 
decanter in the cabinet. 

He cursed himself for being a fool. 
Everything was all right, he assured 
himself. What the matter with 
him, anyway, that the sudden appear- 
ance of Judith Mannering in his house 
should so shake his nerves? Had he 
not always risen to every occasion? 
This was not the first time he had found 
himself in a delicately dangerous situa- 
tion. And he had proved, beyond per- 
adventure of question, his ability to deal, 
sometimes diplomatically, sometimes 
craftily, sometimes brutally, but always 
to his own ultimate advantage, with 
both men and women. And as for Ju- 
dith Mannering! He laughed half 
mockingly at her, half contemptueusly 
at himself. What had he to fear? 

Yet he started when he heard a ring 
at the front door. Intently he listened. 
His guests were still dancing; the bla- 
tant strains of a popular tune came to 
him faintly. Then he heard the front 
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door open, and the rumble of a deep 
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“T am Dr. Hard- 
wicke. I have just received a call from 


voice reached him. 


Mrs. Lambert.” And then Jessup: 

“Yes, sir, come this way, sir.” Then 
silence. 

Nervously Lambert paced the length 
of the room. The minutes went by. He 
ought to be with his guests, but he 
sat down at his desk again. Presently 
he heard voices in the hall, Cecilia’s and 
Teddy’s and then the doctor’s. The 
doctor was leaving. “I'll be here again 
in the morning.” The deep tones drifte 
in through the opening of the door. 
“Good night.” Then followed the re- 
verberant slam of the front door and 
Cecilia’s voice speaking to Jessup: 
“Where’s Mr. Lambert?” And Jessup’s 
reply: “He’s in the study, ma’am.” And 
then Teddy saying to Cecilia: “I think 


I'll go. I’m afraid you’ve had quite a 
shock.” 
Cecilia’s reply was inaudible. A 


slight pause, and then the study door 
opened wide, and she entered. Briefly 
she told him of what had happened. 

“But, thank heaven, she isn’t injured 
at all. Just badly shaken.” 

“Who is she?’ Lambert asked tersely. 

“Oh, just a poor woman, no one in 
particular.” 

“Didn’t you ask her name?” 

“Yes, she said it was Judith Man- 
nering.” 

Lambert’s eyelids flickered. “And 
you have no idea who she is, or what 
she was doing here?” he pressed her. 

“Well, she wasn’t here. The acci- 
dent occurred outside by the gates. 
Poor thing! She’d probably been wait- 
ing in the heat and got tired.” 

“Well, if you and that young fool of 
a Sinclair hadn’t been dashing around 
the country,” he said irritably, ‘and if 
you, Cecilia, had been looking after your 
guests, as you should have been, it 
wouldn’t have happened. It’s irrita- 
tingly unfortunate.” 

“What difference does 
you?” she asked. 


it make to 




















“Oh, it isn’t that; it’s just the un- 
necessary foolishness of it that annoys 
me.” 

Cecilia laughed derisively. “Really, 
Mortimer, your selfishness is almost 
humorous.” She looked at him scorn- 
fully and then left the room. 

Lambert waited a few moments, and 
then he followed her into the drawing- 
room. None of the guests was showing 
any disposition to leave, but it was still 
quite early, only a little past twelve. 
He joined a small group and began 
chatting aimlessly with Mrs. Palmiston 
Cortland. 

Then the music struck up again. A 
titled Englishman came up to claim 
Marcia Cortland, and she drifted away 
with him, leaving Lambert sitting idly, 
gazing at the richly gowned women, as 
they swept past him in the arms of their 
partners. He heard snatches of light 
conversation in laughing voices. They 
were all so sure of themselves, these 
brainless, artificially beautiful women 
and their foppish men. They were 
there, bubbling with enjoyment, his 
guests, drinking his wine and eating his 
costly food, because they thought him, 
even as they were, rich, smart, conven- 
tionally aristocratic. He couldn’t help 
smiling to himself at the irony of it 
all. What if they knew?* How all of 
them would instantly change their 
friendly smile to sneers and run from 
him as though he were a leper! And 
yet, despise them as he might, in his 
heart Lambert envied them. 

The music stopped. The couples 
drifted apart or sought places of rest. 
Many of them clustered around the 
table, which held the iced champagne, 
at the far end off the room. Lambert 
saw his wife talking to Jack Prichard. 
Getting up he threaded his way through 
the room and, unobserved, went quickly 
out into the hall and rapidly mounted 
the stairs. He paused outside the door 
of the orange guest room, at the end 
of the corridor. Then he knocked 
5F--ps 
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lightly and, without waiting, entered the 
room, closing the door noiselessly be- 
hind him. 

The room was dimly lighted. By the 
window, in a low armchair, sat Judith 
Mannering. She presented a striking 
contrast, in her shabby skirt of blue 
serge, her general air of poverty and her 
prison-pallored face, to the richly 
gowned and scintillating women whom 
he had just left downstairs. Her drab, 
forlorn figure was in startling incon- 
gruity with that luxuriously furnished 
place. 

At his entrance she turned her face 
slowly in his direction. For an inter- 
minable minute they looked at each 
other in silence. 

“You were not badly hurt?” His 
tone half questioned and half sneered. 
“The accident just outside my gates 
was, of course, not an accident, merely 
a curious coincidence. Well, now that 
you are here, uninjured, perhaps you'll 
tell me why you came and what you 
want ?” 

She continued to look at him without 
replying. Her tired eyes traveled slowly 
from his well-fed face to his impeccable 
evening clothes and then back to the 
face, so that their eyes met. 

“Well!” he said sharply. 

“You are looking extremely well, . 
Mortimer.” Her voice suggested sub- 
tly the difference between them. Pain- 
fully she got up and, moving falter- 
ingly to the electric switch, flooded the 
room with brilliant light. She stood 
for a moment with a hand against the 
wall to steady herself. 

“The accident, as you suggested, was 
not entirely accidental, but quite pain- 
ful. I am not sure the experiment is 
worth repeating. And yet I don’t know. 
Well, Mortimer, look at me. How do 
you think I am looking? How do you 
like my fresh, delicate complexion? 
Don’t you admire this Paris frock I am 
wearing? Rather chic, don’t you 
think ?” 
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“What do you want?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Quite a good deal, Mortimer,” she 
answered quietly. Then she moved 
slowly and sat down again by the win- 
dow. 

“Well, let’s have it,” he exclaimed. 
“And be quick about it!” 

“If you are in a hurry, Mortimer, 
con’t let me keep you from your guests. 
To-morrow or the next day will suit 
me equally as well. And, probably, you 
are a little tired from your hard day’s 
work!” 

He moved swiftly toward her and 
roughly seized one of her wrists. “Now 
listen to me,” he said, “you tell me what 
you’ve come here for, and don’t you 
take that tone with me. I’m not that 
kind, Judith.” 

He released his hold and, drawing up 
a chair, sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“Wouldn’t you rather wait until to- 
morrow, Mortimer?” she asked, all rail- 
lery gone from her voice. “I am tired 
to-night. And what F have to say to 
you can’t be said in a minute.” 

“Take all the time you like. We have 
from now until to-morrow morning.” 

“You are not afraid, then, of some 
one coming and finding you here with 
me?” she asked him. 

For answer Lambert rose and, walk- 
ing rapidly to the door, locked it. Ju- 
dith laughed quietly. His action be- 
trayed his fear, but it gave her confi- 
dence. It added to her advantage. 

“That was quite unnecessary, Mor- 
timer. I told her, your wife, I believe, 
that I was going straight to bed. Now, 
when you are ready, I'll begin. Dut 
i warn you that I mean to say every- 
thing I have to say. So don’t inter- 
rupt me.” 

tier self-possession exasperated him. 
He began to think that he had begun 
badly with her. He should have taken 
a different tack. Resuming his seat 


opposite to her he affected a calm that 
he was far from feeling. 


“Go ahead,” he said, “I’m all set.” 

“Do you remember when you first 
met me, Mortimer? I was very un- 
happy in those Detroit days. I married, 
as you know, when I was eighteen. 
And what does a girl of eighteen know 
about life, about men?” 

Lambert tapped his foot impatienily 
on the parqueted floor. “Is all that 
ancient history necessary ?” he asked. 

She looked at him for almost half 
a minute, then she went on. “The man 
I married was a brute. And, had 1 fol- 
lowed my proper impulse, I would have 
left him a month after our wedding. 
Sut, somehow, marriage held a certain 
sacredness for me, and so I stayed on 
and on, for nearly three years. And 
only I and Heaven know what those 
three years were like. Then I met you, 
Mortimer. Almost from the first I 
loved you, very much, indeed. Almost 
from the first you made love to me, but 
I didn’t go away with you, as you often 
pressed me to do. Instead I sent you 
away. 

“Then a year went by, during which 
you wrote to me frequently. My re- 
plies did not encourage you. When, 
finally,° my life became too intolerable, 
I left Detroit and came on to New York, 
although you, at the time, were in Chi- 
cago. I did not let you know that I had 
left, and yet I had been in New York 
less than two months when we met 
again by mere chance, by a curious fate, 
if you like. I had begun to earn my 
living then, and I had a position as 
librarian to a wealthy book coliector. | 
was more or less happy. I had my little 
apartment, you will remember, and I 
had commenced to make a few friends.” 

“T know all about that,’ Lambert 
broke in again. “But why all this sob 
stuff now.” 

“There isn’t much more of ‘the scb 
she said bitterly. “But I want 
to refresh your memory, Mortimer. 
You seem to have forgotten ime so com- 
pletely. For a year that followed,” and 
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here her voice became coldly dispassion- 
ate, “we saw a great deal of each other. 
You never failed to urge your love for 
me. Some day, when your luck 
changed, we were to be married. I was 
the only woman who ever existed for 
you! But it was I who loved, Mortimer. 
You were merely glib with words that 
meant nothing to you, just the same 
as when you spoke about your business. 
It was mining engineering, then, wasn’t 
it?” For an instant her eyes lighted 
with amusement. “But you loved me 
very much. So much, indeed, that, had 
it not been for what you called my puri- 
tanical mind, you would have asked 
me to live with you until your luck 
changed. You were ambitious; but, 
perhaps, it was only vanity, Mortimer. 
3ut, much as you loved me, you never 
once suggested that we should be mar- 
ried on the little that you did have.” 

“What little did I have?” he asked 
irritably. “I had nothing. 

“You lived, you ate and drank and 
were well dressed. Besides, I was earn- 
ing quite a good salary.” 

“I wasn’t going to live on you,” he 
declared defensively, and neither of us 
had enough to get your divorce.” 

“Tt wasn’t, Mortimer,” she went on 
a little sadly, “that you didn’t marry 
me, it was that you never really loved 
me. 

“Don’t you believe that I wanted to 
marry you?” he asked quietly. 

“Not very much. But that’s not the 
point, Mortimer. The point is that I 
loved you and womanlike I believe 
you. I believed in you, Mortimer, and 
I was happier in my illusions than I had 
ever been in my life. Then, like a 
thunderbolt from the blue sky, my hap- 
piness was suddenly shattered. All my 
illusions, like toy balloons, burst. You, 
my man, were a common thief. But, 


even if my illusions about you had van- 
ished, my love for you still femained. 
Perhaps it increased. 
that, Mortimer. 


Women are like 
Then came the old, 
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old story of the woman who tries to 
redeem a common crook, and again the 
old, old story of the crook putting over 
the last big deal, so that he will haye 
enough to make a clean start. That I 
begged you not to do it made no dif- 
ference; that I implored you on my 
knees had not the slightest effect on 
you. You promised that you wouldn’t 
attempt it, but you lied to me. And, 
the next time you caine to me, you came 
with the stolen diamonds in your pos- 
session. You were all smiles. Every- 
thing had worked like a charm. You 
had forty thousand dollars in jewels, 
and with that we were to begin life over 
again. You left them in my care, in 
my apartment, and you were to return 
early that afternoon, and together we 
were to go to Reno, and later we were 
to be married, 

“I can’t tell you my feelings after you 
left me that morning. I looked at the 
diamonds, and I felt as though | had 
been the thief. My impulse was to 
throw the stones out of the window. I 
hated them. I wanted to give them 
back to whom they belonged. But that, 
of course, was impossible. I didn’t 
know what to do. And then suddenly 
the police came and found me with the 
stolen diamonds in my hands, They 
had got you coming from my apart- 
ment and had taken you to headquarters. 
And it was there that we had that pleas- 
ant little scene, Mortimer. You played 
your part remarkably well, but [ played 
mine even better. You will grant me 
that? You knew me only slightly, and 
my story was plausible enough. You 
were set free, your name did not appear. 
I was sentenced to three years—three 
years, Mortimer.” . 

Lambert rose and began pacing the 
room. Judith continued: 

“T was very good in the prison. I did 
everything that I was told to do, and so 
my sentence was reduced four months. 
Of the two years and eight months 
which I spent in the Auburn State Peni- 
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tentiary I won’t tell you, Mortimer. I 
know how sensitive you are to suffering! 
And it is really not of myself that I am 
speaking at all, but of you. That’s 
_ probably why I am boring you. You 
must know it all so much better than I 
do. But there isn’t much more. The 
day I was released I came to New York. 
I took a room, well, it wasn’t quite like 
this room, Mortimer. I paid seven dol- 
lars a week for it. It was in that room, 
on that first night of my freedom, that 
I read about your marriage that same 
day to Cecilia Henniker. It was a fit- 
ting climax, Mortimer. From the day 
I saw you last at police headquarters 
until the day of my release I had heard 
nothing from you, not a line. 

“I gave you more than most women 
ever give aman. I shielded you. I took 
your place. I paid for your crime. Not 
because you asked me to, Mortimer, but 
because I wanted to. And, in exchange 
for that, you went out of my life as 
completely as though you were dead. 
And I did what I did only because I 
loved you. I think I loved you even 
during all those dreadful months. I 
think I still loved you when I read of 
your marriage. And that’s why, per- 
haps, you did not hear from me. I de- 
cided, it was just false pride, Mortimer, 
that I would accept even your marriage 
silently. I would start again on my 
own. I wouldn’t be beaten. And so I 
tried to get a job. I tried for a month, 
but I couldn’t get a job, Mortimer. I 
had no money to buy clothes, and I was 
ill. I am ill now, ill from just plain 
physical want, from not having enough 
to eat, from being hungry. You, prob- 
ably, don’t know what it means to be 
hungry. But, perhaps, you have no- 
ticed that I am not looking as well as 
when you knew me in the old days.” 

Lambert stopped his nervous pacing. 
For an instant he glanced at Judith, then 
he looked away uncomfortably. The 


recital of her calm, dispassionate brief 
of her case against him made him 
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squirm inwardly and left him with not 
a shred of defense. All that she had 
said to him was the truth. naked and 
ugly, stripped bare of any possible rag 
of justification. And yet, he told him- 
self, he wasn’t the utter scoundrel she 
had made him out to be. Circumstances 
had forced him from one difficult situa- 
tion into another. For the most part his 
life, perforce, had been uncertain. He 
had never really been able to plan ahead. 

“You are not quite fair to me,” he 
said at length. “You haven’t given me 
a chance to explain anything. I am not 
trying to excuse myself altogether. It 
was not right that I let you take the 
blame, but I knew they would treat you 
leniently. If they had got me they would 
have put me away for twenty years. 
And I didn’t get in touch with you, be- 
cause it wasn’t safe. But I did mean to 
make things right for you when you got 
out. Only I didn’t know.” 

“And to make things right for me,” 
she retorted ironically, “you began by 
marrying this society girl.” 

“That was all part of my plans. It 
was a marriage of convenience. Only 
my plans have gone wrong. Don't 
think, Judith, that I’m having it all my 
own way. As a matter of fact, I’m 
in a desperate fix myself.” 

Judith laughed a hard, unsympathetic 
laugh. “You don’t seem exactly up 
against it, Mortimer.” 

“Well, Iam. You have no idea how 
up against it I am.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said unfeelingly, 
“but I am not interested in your 
troubles, Mortimer. I am not interested 
in you at all, not in the least. I sud- 
denly found that out when I found 
what hunger was. That’s why I am 
here, now. My love for you kept me 
away, but when my love went, every- 
thing within me froze. I feel no more 
for you, Mortimer, than I do for this 
chair I’m sitting in.” 

“You came then for money?” To 
deal with her, he decided, was going to 
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be easier than he had imagined. He 
was grateful to her that she had aban- 
doned the injured tone. 

“But I am not here merely for 


money,” she told him. “I want so 
much more than mere money, Mor- 
timer.” : 

“Well, what do you want?” His tone 
resumed its former asperity. 

“T want to be paid in full, Mortimer. 
I want to be paid for every day of my 
life that I suffered for your sake. For 
each day of bondage I want a day of 
freedom; for each week of privation 
I want a week of opulence; for each 
month in which I lived with criminals 
I want a month with decent people.” 

“All right,” he answered, “but how 
much do you reckon all that will cost?” 

“In money?” she asked. “All that 
can’t be bought for money, Mortimer.” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
quickly. 

“J mean just this, Mortimer: I want 
exactly and precisely what you’ve got. 
I want the luxury of this house. I want 
the clothes, the kind of clothes your 
wife wears. I want the life you are 
living. I want to meet the people you 
meet. I want all this.” Her gesture 
was expressive. 

“But all this,” he pointed out, “can be 
bought with money.” 

Judith shook her head. “What I 
want and what I’nmgoing to have and 
what I’m going to do, Mortimer, is to 
stay here. I made up my mind that I 
would come here, gain admission, some- 
how, into your beautiful house and stay 
in it until I felt that I had been repaid 
in full.” 

“So that’s why you staged the acci- 
dent? Well, it can’t be done, Judith. 
You’re unreasonable. How on earth 
can you stay here, in this house? What 
possible reason could I give my wife? 
Come, be reasonable, Judith, I have 


enough trouble on my hands as it is. 
Let me give you money, and I’ll be as 
And with the money 


generous as I can. 





you can go away and rebuild your life, 
just as you want it to be. But to stay 
here, why, my dear girl, it’s madness.” 

“Mortimer,” she said quietly, “I don’t 
know how solid your position is, and 
I don’t like to threaten; but I stay here, 
understand that.” : 

“But how are you going to stay 
here?” he asked angrily. “Perhaps 
you'll tell me that.” 

“IT am not interested in how I stay 
here,” she returned with infuriating 
composure, “that’s a matter for you to 
arrange. You seem to have arranged 
things very nicely for yourself. Ar- 
range them now for me.” 

“But how?” he demanded helplessly, 
his anger increasing. “Even I can’t 
do the impossible, Judith. And, as it 
is, things here are dangerously shaky. 
My position is all right for the mo- 
ment, but no one knows if it’ll be all 
right to-morrow. And I daren’t do 
anything that will jeopardize it now.” 

“Tf you don’t do it,” she said, utterly 
unmoved, “you couldn’t do anything 
that would jeopardize your position 
more.” 

“You mean—you mean that you'd 
squeal? Is that what you mean? Well, 
no one would believe you, and you'd 
be worse off then than you are now.” 

“T am willing to take that risk,” she 
replied, undaunted by his alternative. 

Then his tone changed, and he began 
to plead with her. He was up against 
it, he assured her. His relations with 
his wife were strained. Judith must be 
reasonable. She could remain for a few 
days; she could pretend she was too ill 
to be moved; but then she must go. 
Later, when things were easier with 
him, he would make it right with her. 
In the meantime he would give her what 
money he could. With two or three 
thousand dollars she could have every- 
thing—clothes, comfort, even luxury. 

But Judith remained adamant. “I 
am going to stay here,” she reiterated 
forcibly, “and it’s up to you to arrange 
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it, Mortimer. I shall remain in bed 
for a few days, and that will give you 
time to devise some means whereby I 
stay here indefinitely.” 

And nothing that he could say moved 
her. “Very well,” he agreed finally. 
“T’ll do what I can. What, I don’t at 
all know. But I warn you that it’s 
risky, very. And, if I go under, you go 
under, too.” 


“T don’t think you'll go under, Mor- 
timer,” she said with mock optimism. 
“You'll see to that.” 

She rose and turned from him to the 
window. Lambert looked at her for a 
few moments in silence. Then, with a 
murmured parting word, he left her 
and, going softly down the stairs, was in 
time to say good night to his last re- 
maining guests. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
a 


GREAT CRIMINAL ORGANIZATION IN UNITED STATES 


Wit the arrest of Arthur H. Goldsmith and the raiding of his home and 
offices in New York, the New York headquarters of what Federal officials 
believe to be a gigantic robbers’ trust has been unearthed. So declares Colonel 
John V. Clinnin, first assistant United States district attorney. Goldsmith’s 
name was found in numerous letters and other documents captured in Federal 
raids on the office of John W. Worthington, in Chicago, Illinois, a short time ago. 
Securities seized in Worthington’s office, it is estimated, will total in excess 
of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It is known definitely that certain 
of these securities form part of the loot in the recent Dearborn station mail 
robbery, the Sinclair Oil robbery in New York, and the Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
mail robbery. In sorting the remainder, the officials believe that they will find 
specimens of the loot from nearly every major theft in the past two years through- 
out the country. Worthington and Owen E. Evans, declared by Federal opera- 
tives to have been Worthington’s Chicago confidant and principal helper, were 
arrested and taken to the Woodstock, Illinois, jail. 

The methods by which Worthington and his associates are alleged to have 
operated are many. One of their schemes, secret-service men declare, was to 
borrow money at various banks, putting up stolen and altered Liberty Bonds and 
other securities as collateral. This was done, it is alleged, in more than a score 
of cities, the borrowers, of course, giving fictitious names. The loans were made 
on ninety-day notes, and the banks that made them are still without the knowledge 
that their vaults contain stolen securities. 

Canceled revenue stamps were stolen and were “washed” in a mixture of 
chemicals to remove the cancellation ink. The mixture was of such a high 
quality that the stamps faded very little. When this process was completed the 
stamps were resold. 

Stolen Liberty Bonds were likewise “washed” in some instances to remove 
the numbers of the bonds. Other numbers were then printed upon them. In other 
cases a figure such as “3” was altered by hand to “8,” or a “4” was made into a “I,” 
or a “1” into a “4.” Purloined War Savings Stamps were sold on the open 


market to private investors. 
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AVING finished his late sup- 

he per Detective Digby called for 
his check. His evening clothes 
gave him an air of urbane 
gentility, but looks are deceptive. A 
velvet scabbard hides a sword of steel. 

He appeared oblivious to the throng 
of fashionable people that filled Mar- 
telli’s Italian restaurant after the opera. 
He had no eyes for elaborate costumes 
and dazzling jewels. At intervals, 
nevertheless, his gaze had been furtively 
turned toward a woman at one of the 
tables, whose frequent glances at him, 
while she talked with her companion, 
he had artfully evaded. 

A graceful girleof twenty-five, with a 
refined and winsome face, she was 
easily the most beautiful of the many 
beautiful women in the fashionable 
throng. An alluring smile and dreamy 
dark eyes enhanced the loveliness of a 
complexion that art could only have 
sullied. She was handsomely clad and 
adorned with costly jewels, radiant as 
if with a life all their own. Digby saw 
her lean forward to place a perfectly 
molded hand on that of her companion. 

“T cannot catch his eye, Uncle Owen,” 
she was saying. “He appears deeply 
absorbed. What a fine type of man he 
is, indeed!” she murmured admiringly, 
blind to a momentary subtle gleam in 
her hearer’s narrowed eyes. 

“Try again, Aurelia.” He bent nearer 
to her, neglecting his salad, but he did 





not so much as glance in the directio, 
of the detective. “You know 
threadbare old maxim: ‘If at first you 
don’t succeed,’ eh?” he queried, with a 
low, unctuous laugh that was strangely 
void of anything like mirth. “Try 
again, my dear. Be not discouraged by 
failure, Aura, darling.” 

He was a stout, florid man of fifty, 
with rather coarse features and baggy 
jowls, a prominent nose and shifty, mot- 
tled gray eyes, which had a singular 
persistent squint and seemed to avoid 
the light. A keen observer would have 
detected that the most salient charac- 
teristics of his unprepossessing face 
were slyness and cunning and sinister 
assurance. But Aurelia Vallon was not 
a keen observer, and they were few 
and far between who could correctly 
read her uncle, Owen Magruder. 

“Oh, I’m not at all discouraged.” 
The girl laughed softly, still with a 
steadfast, wistful gaze fixed on the de- 


tne 


‘“é 


tective. Be patient, uncle, a little 
longer.” 
“I’m _ patient,” said Magruder. He 
p g 


patted her hand assuringly, but a mo- 
mentary nervous twitching of his lips 
belied his assertion. “It’s nothing to 
me. I’m only thinking of you.” 

“Only of me?” She turned for a 
moment with a quick, inquiring glance 
at him. 

“T know you admire him. I can read 
it in your face,” said Magruder. “I am 
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not quite sure, in fact, that you are not 
already in love with him,’ he added, 
smiling as if only in jest. 

“Nonsense!” Aura exclaimed. She 
laughed again, her eyes drooping, and 
a wave of red imbued her neck and 
cheeks. “I have known him only a 
month. I find him only interesting,” 
she protested. “He has a fine figure 
and a very manly face. All women ad- 
mire such a man.” 

“From admiration to love, my dear, 
is a very short step,” Magruder told her. 
“Tut, tut, don’t blush so deeply. What 
harm in it? He’s a bit older than you, 
but not so very much, and I happen to 
know that he’s a bachelor and a man 
of sterling integrity. I also feel an 
interest in him,” he added with sinister 
dryness to which she was wholly oblivi- 
ous. 

“You, an interest in Detective 
Digby?” A smoldering glow in the 
girl’s inquiring eyes did not escape the 
man. 

“For your sake, my darling, only for 
your sake,” he hastily explained. “Men 
of sterling integrity are worthy of one’s 
interest. Cultivate his acquaintance. 
Win his friendship, Aura, dear, and 
make him aspire to yours,” he advised. 
“Invite him to dine with us, or persuade 
him to call on you.” 

“He is rising to go,” she said a bit 


anxiously. “I hope he won't leave 
without having seen us.” 
“Use your handkerchief. Wave it a 


little,’ Magruder suggested. ‘You can 
attract his attention.” 

“Audacious!” Aura protested frown- 
ingly. “Don’t ask me to be so rude.” 

“You can ill afford to refuse.” Ma- 
gruder’s voice hardened. “Headquar- 
ters men have sharp eyes. I’m not sure 
he hasn’t seen us. In that case——” 

“Nonsense!” Aura interjected. ‘He 
would surely have bowed to me. What 
motive could he have in evading—ah, 





now he sees us!” she exclaimed, eyes 
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lighting. “I felt sure he would. He 
is coming to join us.” 

“Persuade him to call on you,” Ma- 
gruder repeated insistently. “Make it 
cordial. Clinch it by naming an eve- 
ning. Lure him into it, Aura, in some 
way.” Miss Vallon did not hear the 
last. 

Detective Digby in the meantime had 
secretly put on a pair of gray kid gloves. 
Replacing the small box, which had 
held the gloves, in his pocket, he now 
came forward. That he suspected he 
had been under discussion was not dis- 
cernible in his fine, clean-cut face. His 
immediate mission, nevertheless, was 
a sinister one. He had known Owen 
Magruder for several years as a man 
about town who lived well and occu- 
pied a stone residence in Ludlow Park, 
but a man who apparently had no busi- 
ness interests, or any visible means of 
support. Miss Vallon, he had been told, 
was Magruder’s niece from the West. 
A friend had introduced him to her. 
He learned later that she had requested 
it. That may have pleased his vanity. 
When a bachelor near forty is so fa- 
vored by a very beautiful girl of twenty- 
five it is extremely probable that what 
follows was inevitable. 

Miss Vallon greeted him with a cap- 
tivating smile, a deeper blush, and the 
glint of daring purpose was in her won- 
drous eyes. They betrayed in their 
somber depths how deeply he had im- 
pressed her. “I have been trying to 
catch your eye,” she frankly told him. 
“T feared you would go without hav- 
ing seen us.” 

“T would have been very sorry,” 
Digby said with some fervor, respond- 
ing to a smile and bow from Magruder. 
“Some happy inspiration must have 
caused me to look this way, or, what 
is much more probable, Miss Val!on, 
some irresistible attraction.” 

“Hush!” Aura disapproved. 
know I don’t like flattery.” 

“Will you pardon my glove?’ Digby 


“You 





















laughed softly and took her tendered 
hand. He retained it briefly, and, with 
his left hand placed over hers and 
gently pressing on the glove prepared 
for the purpose, he took her finger 
prints! “I am more than pleased to 
meet you again,” he told her fondly. 

“Won't you remain till we go?” 
Aura blushed and pointed to a chair. 
“Our limousine is waitirig. We will 
take you home.” 

“I’m sorry I must decline,” said 
Digby, after thanking her. 

“Another engagement perhaps?” 
Her eyes searched his for an instant, 

“T have important work at headquar- 
ters.” 

“On the same case, Digby?” Magru- 
der inquired carelessly with an air of 
friendly familiarity. 

“For the present,” Digby replied. 

“Still hunting the auto bandits, eh?” 

“The worst of them. I will take on 
no other work, in fact, before 1 have 
rounded up the gang guilty of numerous 
bank robberies, motor car thefts and 
the murder of Detective Harrison, five 
weeks ago. All were committed by the 
same unknown gang. I am quite sure 
of that.” 

“Indeed?” Magruder queried, squint- 
ing. “It seems impossible that a single 
gang could commit so many atrocious 
crimes.” 

“They have, I suspect, a very keen 
and capable director,” said Digby. “All 
are men of ability and extraordinary 
nerve, and, though often daring, even 
to the verge of utter recklessness, they 
thus far have been very lucky in their 
desperate ventures. But they won’t al- 
ways escape with whole skins,” he 
pointedly added. “One of them is 
known to have been wounded during 
a holdup and jewel robbery committed 
last week.” 

“He should have been killed out- 
right,” Magruder declared. “Such 
renegades ought to be exterminated. 
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Has any of them been identified?” he 
inquired bluntly. 

“Not yet. They always work in dis- 
guise and with stolen cars,” Digby ex- 
plained. 

“The Star comments this evening on 
the activities of the gang,” Magruder 
told him. “It points out that they es- 
caped in broad daylight, after the mur- 
der of the detective and the robbery of 
that suburban bank. It hints at conni- 
vance on the part of the police.” 

“That’s absurd!” Digby _ replied. 
“Harrison was shot while trying to pre- 
vent the robbery.” 

“Most of the newspapers, I observe, 
censure the persistent secrecy and ap- 
parently futile work of the police,” 
Magruder added. “That seems to me 
a gross injustice.” 

“The press must print something,” 
Digby said indifferently, 

“No doubt.” Magruder’s smile ac- 
centuated the squint of his cold gray 
eyes. “But I want the truth, or nothing, 
Digby, in all things. I wish you speedy 
success. I admire your courage. One 
takes a long chance against auto bandits, 
I cannot but feel, Detective Digby, that 
you carry your life in your hands.” 

“That so?” Digby smiled and eyed, 
him more intently. “I also carry a 
gun, Magruder, with which to protect 
and, perhaps, preserve it.” 

“*Perhaps’ may be deplorably true,” 
Magruder pointedly warned him. “You 
may meet the fate of Detective Harri- 
Your courage is much to your 

Digby, very much to your 































son. 
credit, 
credit.” 

“Not at all.” Digby drew up a little. 
“Harrison was a dear old friend of 
mine. He was shot down like a dog. 
Take it from me, Magruder, I will put 
every crook responsible for it in a prison 
cell, or the death chair.” 

“T hope so.” Magruder’s puckered 
eyelids quivered perceptibly. “Make 
it the chair, Digby, by all means,” he 
advised. “They deserve it.” 
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“Do change the subject,” said Aura 


with a shudder. “It’s too terrible.” 

“T agree with you.” Digby bowed 
to her. “We are much to blame. I 
am reminded, too, that I must hurry 
away. I hope I may see you again, Miss 
Vallon,” he said pleasantly. 

“Thank you.” She smiled up at him 
archly. <A blush dispelled the pallor 
that had crept into her cheeks. “Do 
you—do you really hope so?” she asked. 

“More really than I would dare to 
say,” Digby told her. 

“Yet my uncle lauded your courage.” 
Aura laughed and gave him her hand. 
“If you really hope so and would care 
to call, Mr. Digby, I will be at home to- 
morrow evening,” she said softly. 

“To-morrow evening!” Digby eyed 
her more intently. “I would be de- 
lighted, Miss Vallon, really delighted.” 

“T will expect you then. Good night.” 


II. 


Detective Digby wore a very different 
expression an hour later. He was bend- 
ing over his office desk at headquarters, 
and he had brought out the finger prints 
on the kid glove. With a large magni- 
fying glass he was comparing them 
with others on a sheet of paper taken 
from several finger-print sheets on his 
desk. By slow degrees the color faded 
from his cheeks. His lips became gray 
and drawn, and his eyes were mirrors 
of mental anguish, too poignant for 
words. For half an hour he sat star- 
ing at the shocking evidence and pressed 
both hands to his tortured brain. The 
evidence was overwhelming, but his 
agonized heart protested against the dic- 
tates of cold reason. 

At length he touched an electric but- 
ton on his desk. A burly, middle-aged 
night sergeant, with whom he was very 
friendly, answered his summons. 

“Great guns! What’s wrong, Jim- 


mie?’ Sergeant Gary stopped and stared 
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at him. ‘“You’re as white as a sheet. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“That murder car, Martin, that mur- 
der car and the woman!” Digby pointed 
to a chair. “Not a word about this to 
others. I must know first just where 
she stands.” He swung round in his 
desk chair. “What about the crook 
who was shot during the Andover hold- 
up?” he asked abruptly. 

“He has not been traced,” said Gary. 
“It-is positively known, however, that 
the gang was the same that killed Har- 
rison.” 

“What about that case?” 

“You ought to know. You have been 
on it from the start. Nothing has been 
found that identifies any of the gang.” 

“You're wrong,” said Digby. “I was 
on the spot and traced the car in which 
the bandits fled after shooting Harri- 
son. It was stolen a week before from 
Doctor Charles Dalton. I found it de- 
serted ten miles from the scene of the 
murder. All the evidence I could find 
were numerous finger prints, many 
hopelessly intermingled. I had them 
photographed. I compared them, sorted 
them, eliminated those of the Dalton 
family and servants, also those of all 
persons known to have recently occu- 
pied the car. The elimination left me 
only this sheet.” Digby took it from 
his desk. “They are a girl’s finger 
prints, found on a door of the stolen 
car.” 

“What are you driving at?’ Gary 
eyed him more gravely. “Whose are 
those on the glove ?” 

“Those of the girl I have mentioned.” 
Digby’s voice wavered for an instant. 
“Those of the only girl, Martin, whom 
I ever felt I would be glad to marry. 
They are identical, Martin, with these 
on the paper, the girl’s finger prints on 
the murder car.” 

“I see.” Gary’s gruff voice softened 
wondrously. Kindly sympathy, while 
he gazed at the grave white face of the 
detective, precluded any enthusiasm 

















over his important discovery. “I get 
you now, Jimmie, all right. You're 
hard hit, lad, for fair. How did you 
learn about it?” 

“I was introduced to the girl soon 
after Harrison was killed,” Digby ex- 
plained. “I learned that she had re- 
quested it. I later observed that 1 was 
meeting her very frequently, seemingly 
not always by chance, and that she was 
displaying a singular interest in me. 
It occurred to me a few days ago that 
she might have some covert motive, she, 
or her uncle, Owen Magruder. He was 
always with her when we met, and he 
appeared quite inquisitive about the 
auto bandits and my work on the case.” 

“As if they might be trying to learn 
what you had discovered, or what the 
police suspect,’ Gary reasoned. 

“Exactly,” Digby told him. “That 
made me suspicious. I throttled my 
feelings and did my duty as I saw it. 
I hoped I was wrong. I felt reasonably 
sure of it, and that my deep affection 
for this girl, whom I almost loved at 
first sight, was not misplaced. But 
there’s the soul-sickening evidence,” he 
bitterly added, pointing to the glove. 
“Tt is irrefutable. It justifies, perhaps, 
the contemptible treachery with which 
[ obtained it.” 

“But she was not in the car when 
Carson was murdered,” Gary earnestly 
argued. “No girl was with the gang.” 

“She has been in that car, Martin, 
or her finger prints could not have been 
there,” Digby said firmly. “It was 
stolen a week before the murder. She 
must have been in it during that week, 
for it certainly was not stolen from her. 
it looks to me that she is in league with 
them.” 

“Have you anything else on Ma- 
gruder ?” 

“Nothing positive. I have learned 
where he was when Harrison was 
killed, and at the time of the Andover 
robbery. Though a single man, with 


no family but a niece, he employs a 
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housekeeper and three male servants, 
which may be significant. I have 
watched his house day and night, but 
could detect nothing wrong. I think 
it is equipped with an electric alarm 
from basement to roof, however, for, 
among some public-service wires, run- 
ning over the roof, is one for which | 
cannot otherwise account.” 

“Why not get a search warrant 

“T have other plans,” Digby inter- 
rupted. “Bar these finger prints, mind 
you, I have no positive evidence against 
Miss Vallon. I don’t know just when, 
or under what circumstances, she occu- 
pied the murder car. That alone, Mar- 
tin, keeps life in a dying hope.” 

“T understand, Jimmie, bless you.” 
Sergeant Gary placed a fond hand on 
the detective’s knee. “Though I’ve seen 
you daily I’ve not even dreamed of it.” 

“T don’t wear my heart on my sleeve.” 

“No, Jimmie, you don’t. You're one 
man in a million. Listen, lad, there 
may be a way,” Gary ventured. “We 
might contrive to let her out of it, even 
if she * 

“No more af that.” Digby drew up 
a bit.proudly. “I know what you would 
say. I can’t bargain with my own con- 
science. I will do my duty as I see it, 
Martin, even though I drain the bitter 
cup,” he said firmly. “I have not for- 
gotten Harrison. If this girl is a crook, 
one of this bandit gang, she must pay 
the price.” 

“Unless——~ 

“There is no alternative,” Digby rig- 
idly insisted. “I must learn just where 
she stands with Magruder. He has no 
wife or family. She invited me to call 
on them to-morrow evening. I ac- 
cepted, but take it from me, Martin, my 
call won't be a conventional one.” 

‘What do you mean?” Gary gazed at 
him perplexedly. There was a more 
threatening gleam in the detective’s 
frowning eyes. His strongly lined face 
wore an expression that the sergeant 
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had never seen there. “What do you 
mean?” he repeated. “I don’t get you.” 

“I mean, Martin, that there may be 
a covert motive in that invitation. They 
may know I suspect them, or fear it, 
and they may have treacherous designs 
upon me. I hope so and am banking on 
it.” Digby’s tense voice hardened 
ominously. “In that case, Martin, they 
may have a gang there to get me, every 
man, perhaps, of the bandit gang I am 
seeking.” 

“But you'll take a long chance, Jim- 
mie, if a 

“There aren’t any ifs.” Digby 
lurched forward and flung Aura Val- 
lon’s finger prints on his desk. “I am 
bound to know the truth. I’m going to 
search that house. Neither its occu- 
pants, nor unforeseen perils, nor an elec- 
tric protection shall prevent me. I 
want the truth. I want the whole truth, 
Martin, and I’m going to have it to- 
morrow night.” 


Ill. 


It grew dark early on that fateful 
November day. The evening gloom 
nearly hid the gray stone house in 
Ludlow Park. The hall was dim. Only 
faint threads of light were visible at 
two of the lower windows. Those 
above were as dark as the night. Tree 
trunks were mere blurs on a_ black 
background. Their wide-spreading 
branches, some swayed by a fitful wind 
above the eaves and cornices, were only 
a vague fretwork against the vacuous 
dome of a starless sky. 

Detective Digby was not quite in the 
dark. He retained a vivid mental pic- 
ture of the exterior details of the house 
and its surroundings. For two hours 
he had waited and watched in the gloom. 
No visitors came. No person left the 
house. He could see no one within, 
nor any sign of suspicious activity. 

Was Aura Vallon expecting him? 
Were his heart-racking suspicions cor- 
rect? Was she as base and treacherous 
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as she was beautiful? Was Magruder 
also awaiting him, with sanguinary de- 
signs and a gang of bandit confeder- 
ates, already lurking in the house? Was 
he regarded as a menace that must be 
removed? Was it for that he had been 
invited there? Or, on the other hand, 
was he entirely wrong? Was there 
some good and legitimate reason, ut- 
terly beyond conjecture, for Aura Val- 
lon’s finger prints on the car from 
which Detective Harrison had_ been 
shot? Were his suspicions of her and 
his distrust of Magruder absolutely 
groundless and wholly unjust? 

Detective Digby wanted true answers 
to these questions, and he felt that he 
was taking the only sure way and the 
best time to get them. It was near seven 
o’clock when he made his unconven- 
tional call. A distant church clock 
struck the hour as he ventured out on 
an upper branch of a tall maple near 
the house. From this limb he was able 
to reach a cornice of the nearly flat roof, 
where he had learned there was a small 
wooden hatch or hinged scuttle, similar 
to that on a vessel’s deck. He was 
breathing hard when he stole with noise- 
less rubber soles over the roof and 
crouched to examine it. 

Digby found what he had expected, 
a concealed wire under the overhanging 
edge of the hatch. This could be noth- 
ing else than an electric alarm protec- 
tion for the roof opening, and evidently 
operating on what is known as a closed 
circuit. He was prepared for that. It 
took him only ten minutes to get to 
the wire. He scraped off a portion of 
the insulation, then he bridged in a 
piece around the scuttle protection, 
which then could be cut and put out of 
service, so that the hatch could be 
forced open without causing an alarm. 
He accomplished it as quietly as pos- 
siple, though he felt reasonably sure 
that no one then was on the top floor of 
the house. 

A wave of warm air surged up 
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through the open hatch. Fearing lest 
he might go down on the records under 
justified homicide, Digby cautiously held 
his woolen cap over the edge. No wait- 
ing bullet greeted him. Within was 
black darkness and the stillness of a 
tomb, His search light, however, re- 
vealed a flight of pine steps and the bare 
floor of a narrow hall. 

He crept down and listened. No 
sound came from below. He paused 
briefly in the pitch darkness, then shot 
a beam of light through the hall. Two 
doors met his gaze. One was open. He 
peered into an wnoccupied bedroom. 
Then a sound from the closed room 
startled him. He drew his pistol and 
listened at the door. He heard only 
a gust of wind under the eaves and the 
rattle of a blind. 

“The window must be open, or I 
could not hear it so plainly,” he rea- 
soned. “Is some one there, perhaps 
asleep, who later may make trouble for 
me? I'll be sure about it. I'll leave no 
menace behind.” 

Digby turned the knob noiselessly. 
He found the door unlocked and cau- 
tiously opened it. He felt a breath of 
the night air. He detected a faint, 
lingering odor, unmistakably that of a 
sick room. He paused, listened, then 
used his search light. A momentary 
chill fell upon him. His uncanny dis- 
covery horrified him for an instant. He 
beheld an open bed, a motionless form 
lying on it, completely covered with a 
sheet. 

Digby did not mistake it. He had 
come into the shadow of death, and his 
first thought was of Aura Vallon. He 
shuddered, filled with sudden dread, 
then overcame his brief perturbation 
and approached the bed. He drew 
down the sheet from the upturned face 
and exposed a bullet wound in his 
breast. The man was dead. 

“The bandit shot in the Andover hold- 
up!” 


Detective Digby was sure of it on 
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the mstant. He realized ali that it sig- 
nified, too, and he also recognized the 
man. 

“Gordon Lacy!” he muttered. His 
grave, grimly determined face was 
nearly as white in the dim light as that 
on which he gazed. “Gambler, sport- 
ing man, and an all-around bad egg. 
Died of his wound, eh? Apparently to- 
day, too, after a week’s illness. Well, 
one crook has paid the price.” He re- 
covered the pallid face and drew away. 
“I have seen him often with Magruder. 
His presence here clinches my suspi- 
cions and kills a last lingering hope.” 

Detective Digby was not in a mood 
to mince matters after this evidence 
which seemed to confirm all of his sus- 
picions. He felt sad and sore over his 
misplaced affection, over the dead ashes 
of blighted aspirations, but his heart 
was as hard as flint when he thought 
of the killing of Harrison, shot down 
while bravely doing his duty. Digby 
did not deviate, however, trom the 
course he had laid out. He stole down 
a back stairway, discovered no one on 
the second floor, and then he gazed 
cautiously over the balusters into the 
dim main hall on the second floor. It 
appeared to be unoccupied. He could 
see the open door of a brightly lighted 
side room, however, and presently he 
heard a newspaper flung aside abruptly, 
and then the voice of Owen Magruder, 
sounding curt, caustic, and threatening. 

“There’s no leak in the papers, 
Brady,” he said. “If the police, or 
that dick, have anything on us they have 
it bottled so tight that the reporters 
haven’t got even a smell of it.” 

“You said last night, Mac, that Digby 
was all in the dark,” replied his com- 
panion, 

“T told you only what his remarks in- 
dicated,” Magruder curtly retorted. “I 
wormed all I dared to out of him. 
There’s no being dead sure what a 
dick, as keen as Digby, really has in his 
head, or up his sleeve.” 
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“He’s more to be feared than all the 
others rolled into one.” 

“That’s why I’ve wheedled my niece 
into becoming a decoy for me. She can 
discover his suspicions and designs with- 
out incurring his distrust. But things 
have changed since last night,” Ma- 
gruder bitterly added. “Lacy dead, 
poor devil, and that headstrong, much- 
too-scrupulous jade informed of our 
whole business.” 

“It’s tough for us that Lacy couldn’t 
die with his mouth closed,” said the 
oiher. “Hang a man in whom fear, 
for the rest of his soul, turns into a 
snitch and makes him a traitor to loyal 
pals. Mark me, Mac, when I kick out 
V’ll be true to the live ones and take my 
chance of heaven. If he must confess 
why didn’t he confess to one of the 
gang. Why hand it to the girl?” 

“To one of the gang!” Magruder 
sneered ironically. “What hope in that 
for coward conscience? He couldn't 
die, fear-filled fool, with his sins un- 
confessed to some pure soul, Can your 
kick, Brady, and thank your lucky stars 
we discovered his treachery before the 
girl could leave the house. Once out, 
man, she’d have put us all in bad and 
in to stay. Have Jack Folger bring 
her here. I'll sound her for the last 
time. Where are the twins?” 

“IT haven’t seen them.” 

“Order Burke and Nancy to watch 
out for Digby and tell me when he 
shows up,” Magruder commanded. 
“He won't arrive before eight. Be 
quick about it.” 

Digby had no time for conjectures 
about what he had heard. He saw 
Brady come from the library, a dark, 
stalwart man of thirty; and, lest he 
might be seen, he retreated to a rear 
stairway, down which he cautiously 
veniured, pausing in the gloom of a 
back entry, just as Brady was return- 
ing to the library, followed by a 


swarthy, somewhat younger man, Jack 
Folger, and by Aurelia Vallon. 





Digby was startled by the change in 
her. She was deathly pale, but her 
fine features were as calm and hard set 
as if cut in marble, her expression one 
of mingled scorn and_ resentment, 
haughty defiance and invincible de- 
termination. She was rubbing her 
wrists, where red ridges on the fair skin 
showed that a cord had been tied, and 
which Folger then had in his hand. 

Digby’s heart was beating faster. He 
saw a rift in the clouds. Obviously if 
the dying man had confessed to Aura 
Vallon she must have been ignorant of 
what he told her, and her relations with 
Magruder were not quite what Digby 
suspected. It appeared that she had 
tried to depart and had been forcibly 
prevented. He found he could not hear 
what was said in the library. He 
wanted both to see and hear, and he 
stole through the hall to a dim corner, 
formed by an angle of the main stair- 
way, from which precarious shelter he 
could see part of the room. 

“You've had five hours in which to 
consider your situation,” Magruder 
was saying to the girl. He was-seated 
near a table which held numerous 
papers, books, writing materials and a 
telephone. “Have you come to your 
senses?” he demanded. “Have you 
changed your mind?” 

“Eternal consideration would not 
change it,” Aura Vallon told him. She 
was standing near the fireplace, meet- 
ing with superb scorn the searching 
scrutiny of his squinted eyes, and ap- 
parently undaunted by his threatening 
frown and the lowering gaze of his 
listening confederates. 

“You still are resolved to expose us?” 
Magruder sharply questioned. 

“Yes, if I leave this house alive, or 
can by any means contrive to inform the 
police.” 

“Take it from me, then, you'll not 
leave the house alive,” Magruder re- 
plied. 




















“TI will do my duty whatever my fate 
may be,” Aura said firmly. 

“Men with a life already on their 
hands will not shrink from taking an- 
other to prevent exposure,” Brady 
gruffly informed her. 

“From your standpoint, then, you 
were lucky to learn of Lacy’s confes- 
sion before I could escape, or telephone 
to the police,” Aura frigidly answered. 
“I would have told Detective Digby all 
about you and warned him not to come 
here alone to-night.” 

“[ had no designs upon Digby to- 
night, except to learn, if possible, 
whether the police suspect us,” Ma- 
gruder sharply told her. 

“You persuaded me to invite him 
here,’ Aura reminded him. Her voice 
went vibrant with sudden suppressed 
emotion. “You made me a blind dupe 
for your infamous purpose. I did not 
dream that you had any covert motive. 
You have made me a tool and taken ad- 
vantage of my beauty to serve your 
own knavish ends,” she bitterly accused 
him. “You have made me a lure to 
learn what the police know about you. 
If Detective Digby comes here to-night 
and you dare to harm him you will have 
no. security left,” she said with aug- 
mented feeling. “If I live I will bring 
you and your confederates to justice.” 

“Faugh!’ Magruder sneered con- 
temptuously. “You needed no per- 
suasion to invite him here. You were 
very willing to do so. I read that in 
your face last evening.” 

“I admit it.” Aura’s cheeks flushed 
for a moment. “But I would have 
shrunk from it with horror, Owen Ma- 
gruder, if I had known what Gordon 
Lacy since has told me.” 

“You should not have listened,” he 
curtly informed her. “You heard too 
much for your own good.” 

“It is not in my nature to oppose the 
last wish of a dying man,” Aura re- 
torted. “It is not my fault that I be- 
came informed of your secret crimes 
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and my own unconscious abasement. 
Who would believe me innocent if the 
police were to discover your hideous 
crimes? It is my duty to inform them. 
I will do so if possible and i 

“It won’t be possible,” Magruder 
sharply predicted. “We'll make sure 





of that. This is a scurvy return for 
all I have given you. The money and 
jewels x“ 





“Stop a moment,” Aura interrupted. 
She came nearer to him, eyes glowing. 
“Let me tell you something, uncle. I[ 
came here from Oregon as the nurse 
of an invalid woman in whose employ | 
had been for a year. I called here to 
see you. We had not met since I was a 
mere child, long before my parents died 
and I was compelled to earn my living. 
You persuaded me to remain here. I[ 
did not dream, uncle, that you had any 
covert use for me. You have blinded 
me completely,” she resentfully accused 
him. ‘You have given me money, fine 
garments and costly jewels, but I did 
not suppose you had acquired them by 
robbery and crime, that you were the 
director of a gang of bandits, your 
house a headquarters for crime, its elec- 
tric protection designed only to prevent 
secret police investigation and an un- 
expected raid, your servants criminals, 
your visitors crooks, your numerous 
motor cars stolen and concealed in other 
quarters, which serve as a rendezvous 
for your gang when about to commit 
a crime. I was blinded to ail that until 
Lacy told me. I know now, that De- 
tective Harrison was killed from one 
of the cars in which I had ridden with 
you,” she went on with a shudder. “i 
am horrified when I realize what I have 
blindly done, the unjust suspicions I 
have incurred, the perils with which I 
am menaced. Don’t ask me to shield 
you, uncle. If by any possibility I can 
inform the police oi 

“Oh, there’s nothing to it!” Brady 
lurched forward in his chair, scowling 
darkly. “She means what she says. 
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She'll do what she threatens, Mac, and 
we've got to prevent it. If Digby comes 
here to-night “ 

“T’ll look after Digby,” Magruder cut 
in sharply. 

“Remember!” Aura Vallon warned 
him. She drew back nearly to the wall. 
“If you dare to harm him x 

“Silence! I’ve heard enough.” Ma- 
gruder’s voice went flinty. His 
squinted eyes had a gleam denoting 
that he felt entirely equal to the situa- 
tion. “You seal your own fate with the 
position you have taken, Aurelia. I'll 
blind the dick, all right,’ he went on 
with threatening assurance. “I'll tell 
him the girl has returned to Oregon, 
that an unexpected letter required her 
immediate departure. That will be her 
finish unless she submits. The police 
can get nothing on us. Unless she yields 
to my ‘i 

But Owen Magruder was interrupted 
in a way most unexpected. The de- 
tective had been discovered. Two 
members of the gang, twin brothers 
named Gormley, arriving at the house 
and seeing him through a back window, 
had quietly entered a side door and 
stolen into the main hall, unheard until 
the threatening voice of one cast an- 
other color on the sensational situation. 

“Stick up your hands, Digby, and be 
mighty quick about it,” he said, both 
men then standing with ready pistols, 
ten feet behind him. “Up with them!” 

Digby turned like a flash and threw 
up his hands. Just how he regarded 
the situation and what he had in view 
did not appear in his set, white face, 
but he backed quickly to the library 
door and into the room. Magruder, 
Brady and Folger had sprung up in 
sudden consternation. The Gormleys 











with leveled weapons quickly followed 
Digby. 

From a front room, where they had 
been watching in the darkness for the 
arrival of the detective, came Burke and 





the housekeeper, and Detective Digby 
quickly found himself confronting the 
entire bandit gang, with his hands above 
his head and Aura Vallon, white with 
terror and dismay, placing herself be- 
tween him and the leveled weapons. 

“Don’t shoot !” she exclaimed in fran- 
tic appeal. “You shall not a 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Vallon,” 
Digby interrupted. “I think this mat- 
ter can be adjusted without firearms. 
Careful with those guns, you two, or 
you may be sorry. Take mine, Ma- 
gruder, to convince you I mean what 
I say.” 

Digby had seized the opportunity 
presented. He put the girl to one side, 
at the same time whipping out his pis- 
tol, holding it by the barrel and coolly 
handing it to Magruder, who stood as if 
dumbfounded by the sudden and swift 
turn of affairs. His perturbation, how- 
ever, was of very brief duration. 

“Keep him covered, Gormley,” he 
said sharply, taking the tendered pistol. 
“What do you mean, Digby, and how 
came you in the house?” he demanded, 
a vicious gleam in his narrow eyes. 

The detective laughed. “I came 
through the roof scuttle,” he coolly 
stated. “I have heard all that was said 
here since Miss Vallon entered. I ad- 
mit that I suspected you, Magruder, 
and I broke in here to learn whether 
I was right. Luckily, however, I have 
told only one person my suspicions, 
and I think, as I have said, that the 
matter can be amicably adjusted.” 

“Don’t try to put over any further 
trickery,” Magruder sternly warned 
him. “What do you mean? How ad-° 
justed ?” 

“Every man has his price,” Digby 
pointedly told him. “I could not be 
bought with money, Magruder, but I 
feel very much flattered and deeply 
grateful for Miss Vallon’s interest in 
me. I can be silenced for her sake!” 

“Pardon me!” Miss Vallon drew 
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away from him. She was deathly 
white, with a look of mingled amaze- 
ment, horror and contempt on her 
drawn features. “If you mean, De- 
tective Digby, that you will shield these 
men with the sacrifice of your honor 
and integrity, neglecting the duty the 
law requires of you, I will not for a 
moment consider it. I could feel only 
aversion for you, if you——” 

“Wait!” Digby checked her with a 
gesture. “You don’t quite realize the 
situation. These men will do all they 
threaten. My life is at stake, as well as 
yours, and you must decide to do for 
my sake, at least, as much as I would 
do for yours. No, no, don’t protest,” 
he firmly insisted, as if blind to her 
scornful gaze. “We'll talk of it later. 
You know me, Magruder, to be a man 
of my word. I think you will believe 
me when I promise not to expose you 
by any word or act, and to prevent Miss 
Vallon from doing so—after we have 
left this house.” 

“Left it, eh?” Magruder asked de- 
risively. “I’m not likely to permit 
that.” 

“You really have no wise alternative,” 
Digby pointedly informed him. ‘“Un- 
less I set you right with Sergeant Gary 
at headquarters, to whom I confided my 
suspicions, you would gain nothing 
from Miss Vallon’s death or mine. 
Quite the contrary, in fact, as must be 
obvious to you.” 

Magruder eyed him sharply for a 
moment. He began to see that the de- 
tective’s love for Aura Vallon was, in- 
deed, leading him to a step to which 
nothing else would have tempted him. 

“Ring up headquarters,’ Digby sug- 
gested, when Magruder hesitated. 
“Get Sergeant Gary on the phone and 
let me talk with him. If I utter a word 
except in your favor and consistent with 
my suggestion, which is the only safe 
way to adjust this matter, you can im- 
mediately stop me.” 

Magruder paused for a moment, then 
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turned abruptly and took up the tele- 
phone. 

“That you, sergeant?” Digby asked a 
moment later. Every crook was watch- 
ing him, but all had formed the same 
opinion as Magruder. “This is Digby 
talking from the home of Mr. Owen 
Magruder. I made a bad blunder in 
distrusting him. The suspicions I con- 
fided to you are entirely groundless. 
Don’t raid this house immediately, as I 
told you might be necessary, nor at any 
other time. There is no gang of bandits 
here, nor anything wrong. 

“Magruder has convinced me of that. 
I have picked up another trail, more- 
over, and will leave for the West to- 
night. I’ll report as soon as I have run 
it down. That’s all. Good night.” 

Owen Magruder laughed. Brady 
wore a grin, while looks of relief had 
appeared on the faces of the other 
bandits. Aura Vallon sat near the wall, 
as pale as death, as silent as if turned 
to stone. Detective Digby turned to 
her to persuade her to agree with him 
on the course he had taken. Then he 
told Magruder and his confederates 
how he had contrived to enter the house. 
The crash of breaking doors and shat- 
tered windows interrupted his narra- 
tive. 

Magruder leaped up, reaching for his 
pistol, but a blow from the detective 
sent him reeling into the hall and into 
the grasp of Sergeant Gary. A score of 
policemen were pouring into the house 
from every side, 

“T anticipated that I might get in 
trouble here, Magruder, and find it 
necessary to trick you in some way,” 
Digby complacently informed him, after 
every man of the bandit gang had been 
secured. “I planned with Sergeant 
Gary to be ready for a quick raid, if 
necessary, and to receive in the opposite 
sense any communication he received 
from me, to reverse my orders! I 
promised to take no action against you 
after leaving this house. That, now, 
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will not be necessary. I took it before married sister. I hope some day it may 
leaving. As for you, Miss Vallon, there be to a home of our own.” 

will be no case against you.” He drew Detective Digby had only to look at 
nearer to her and took her hands. “You her transfigured face and into her lifted 
are going with me to the home of my __ eyes to feel that there was no doubt of it. 


SSS 


MEETS MAN HE BELIEVED HE HAD KILLED 


WHILE walking along a street in Denver, Colorado, not long ago Reuben F. 

Hall met a man he thought he had killed fourteen years before. During 
all that time Hall lived in deadly fear of the police, a fear that caused him to 
change his name and cease to communicate with his family. When he married 
and became a father his terror increased, for thoughts of his dependent ones 
and the misery that his being publicly branded as a murderer would cause them 
were with him always. Then he met John Williamson and learned that his fear 
was unfounded. 

As Hall tells the story the incident that caused his years of remorse was the 
following : 

“Back in 1907 I left the harvest fields of Kansas with one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars in my jeans. I joined a party who were gambling, and | 
won seven hundred and fifty dollars. One of the heavy losers was John William 
son. He and I fought over the game, then patched up our differences and 
climbed into a box car together to go to Kansas City. We quarreled again, fought, 
and Williamson fell from the train during our struggle. The next day I read 
in a paper that the body of an unidentified man had been found on the right of way. 
Several persons had seen the fight between me and Williamson. I was not guilty 
of murder, but to prove it was a difficult matter. I changed my name and went 
West. 

“Finally I settled in Denver. Needless to say, since my recent meeting with 
Williamson I am the happiest man in the country.” 
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MENTAL DEFECTIVES AND CRIME 


MRE attention should be paid to the treatment of mental defectives in an 

effort to eliminate crime, is the opinion of various judges, physicians, and 
welfare workers. These progressive persons say that it has been only in com- 
paratively recent years that any effort has been made to alleviate the condition 
of the insane, the mental defectives, and the epileptics. Very recently it was 
announced that the epileptic can best be treated by a variation of psychoanalysis. 
Even to-day there are States where the insane are confined in the poorhouses and 
jails, with practically no medical attention. 

A recent survey shows that on January I, 1920, there were 232,680 persons 
with mental diseases in institutions in the United States; 40,515 mental defec- 
tives ; 14,937 epileptics; 1,163 alcoholics, and 808 drug addicts. 

It is because of the fact that only a small portion of the mental defectives 
are being cared for in institutions that the courts are finding them a problem 
that requires the aid of the expert on mentality in meting out exact justice. 
More than fifty per cent of the inmates of Sing Sing prison, who recently were 
examined, are not normal mentally, and of one hundred and sixty-six women 
brought into the New York courts on criminal charges recently sixty-one were 
mentally children. 














* Frederick Ames Cates 


Author of ‘‘Footprints of Failure,’’ etc. 


S a small-town boy follows big- 

league baseball, Harry Henley 

followed high society—at a 

distance. No débutante, no 

social leader, read more avidly every 
scrap of news and gossip about the mem- 


bers of the elect circle in newspapers . 


and sheets that specialize in such news, 
than he. Yet he was acquainted with 
these people only through their printed 
pictures, through the bits of their life 
histories, their foibles and frailties, 
which he was able to glean from the 
printed word. He was, in short, inter- 
ested in society, though neither in it 
nor of it. Slight chance there was that 
he ever would be of it—though that did 
not particularly worry him. He hadn’t 
any one of a number of qualifications: 
the money, for example, or the particu- 
lar kind of education which enables one 
to speak his mother tongue like a for- 
eigner. His deficiencies did not cause 
him any concern—except the deficiency 
of money; and he was well on the way 
toward remedying that. 

Harry Henley was a conscientious 
disciple of that hero of nursery rhyme 
who led a crooked life. Nearly every 
branch of the crook’s multifariously 
specialized profession had received his 
attention in the past; and many a 
crooked sixpence had found its way into 
his coffers, jeans, clutches, or whatever 
you will. The arts of penmanship, 
legerdemain, locksmithy and psychology 
—sometimes bluntly called forgery, 
pocket picking, burglary and flimflam- 
ming, respectively—had all ministered 
to his education. And he had been so 


uniformly successful, if not in accumu- 


lating wealth, at least in evading arrest 
and conviction, that he had become am- 
bitious. 

“If you want money, go where the 
big money is.” Harry admired the 
financial genius who had uttered those 
words; and he had adopted the slogan 
as his own. Of course, there was still 
an opportunity for choice, a need of dis- 
cretion. Sometimes big money indi- 
cates in its possessor high degrees of 
acumen and acquisitiveness. Harry 
Henley was not sanguine enough to pic- 
ture himself prying slices of wealth 
loose from some big financial wolf. He 
shrewdly suspected that such a person 
might beat him at his own game. It 
remained to find big money that was 
lying around unguarded by the for- 
midable watchdog of business brains. 
And his requirements, thus limited, 
pointed straight in one direction—the 
four hundred. 

But these people were so exclusive, 
so inaccessible! You couldn’t talk busi- 
ness with a man that you couldn’t see, 
nor deftly remove superfluous jewelry 
from the persons of ladies whose paths 
never crossed your own. He had never 
quite realized the extent of this remote 
ness before. It was as if a handful! of 
peas were to be shaken around in 
bottle, by some species of magic, with- 
out ever touching the bottle. You didn’: 
meet these people in the subway, no 
jostle them in the department stores; 
you didn’t come upon them in Madison 
Square, gaping up at the big clock on 
the tower. By all accounts they at- 
tended the opera occasionally; but they 
didn’t linger on the sidewalk, or dally 
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in the foyer, or sit in the public seats. 
You couldn’t very’ well hang around the 
vicinity of their town residences, in- 
fested as it was by that particularly 
odious species of being known as a pri- 
vate policeman. All in all, the elect 
seemed to live in a world of their own, 
a world within the world ; they appeared 
to have absolutely no points of contact 
with that great democratic fraternity, 
the free and unlimited order of hoi pol- 
loi. 

If only Harry could once establish a 
contact, he felt that there -were rich 
fields here for his scythe. He was will- 
ing to match the quickness of his wits, 
the deftness of his fingers, if necessary, 
the strength of his arms or the swiftness 
of his legs, against these pampered 
favorites of fortune. They flaunted 
their wealth so carelessly, so openly! 
He had not forgotten the story of Elise 
de Picardy’s emerald necklace, the 
reconciliation present from her almost- 
divorced husband, which, with a re- 
markable tenderness of sentiment, she 
was reputed always to wear, even 
buying her gowns to match. The bau- 
ble had been pictured—life-size—in one 
of the Sunday supplements ; and Harry, 
though not possessed of the recondite 
knowledge of a customs appraiser, knew 
that its value would run well into five 
fat figures, possibly six. And that was 

nly one of a number of items in the 

catalogue of valuables which, in Harry’s 
estimation, were the rightful spoils of 
himself or of any one who was strong 
or keen enough to negotiate their con- 
quest. 

He laid down his copy of a weekly 
society magazine with a sigh. This time 
it was not a sigh of disappointment, as 
it had so often been before. For it 
contained news which he felt like setting 
to music and singing; news which 
brought to him a promise that his cam- 
paign could at last have its beginning. 

It was an annual affair, this charity 
festival at Glencrest. Every spring, as 
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soon as the outdoor weathet became 
moderate enough to permit of planning 
on it without ranmning too many chances 
of postponement, Mr. Philip Bradshaw, 
scion in the nth generation of a Man- 
hattan farmer, threw open his grounds 
for the occasion, which was always one 
of the high lights of the social season, 
But best of all, the affair was public. 

That did not mean that society with 
a capital S would not be there. Nor did 
it mean that society would be outnum- 
bered and the grounds overrun by a 
crush of street car conductors, depart- 
ment store clerks, school-teachers, or 
others of the lower strata. None but 
the rich could afford to be charitable at 
an admission fee of twenty-five dollars. 
No one who was not a wealthy person 
and also a hopeful climber could enjoy 
the splendid isolation or the gracious 
condescension which undoubtedly would 
be his or her lot there. But these social 
climbers might offer even richer pluck- 
ing than the elect. Harry Henley de- 
cided that he would go to the festival 
at Glencrest. 


IT. 


The ground of Glencrest, the subur- 
ban home of Philip Bradshaw, were 
spacious enough to constitute a passable 
imitation of an Old-World country es- 
tate. A high wall of brick and stone 
enclosed the domain; and its gardens 
and walks, its trees and its terraces, 
were trimmed with discriminating care. 
The afternoon of the charity festival 
had turned out to be a perfect one for 
the purpose; and the number of guests 
already arrived fulfilled the promise 
that the festival would be a success. 
Among them were those whose place 
was so secure that they could hold it 
even without money, and those who, 
though rich, could not secure a place 
within the charmed circle. In addition, 
there was a sprinkling of those who had 
come from curiosity, from a desire to 
see these people at close hand, just as 

















one might stand in a crowd at a parade 
to see a prince go by, or crowd round a 
cage at the zoo to look at a giraffe. But 
among the guests, Mr. Harry Henley, 
gentleman of fortune, was missing. 
This is not to say that he was not there; 
only that he had discarded his original 
idea of going as a guest. 

He had presented himself -to the 
caterer, who was to handle the refresh- 
ments, and applied for a position as 
waiter. There was a chance, of course, 
that even if he were employed, he might 
not be sent to Glencrest for that par- 
ticular occasion. However, he soon 
found that he was in no imminent dan- 
ger of being employed. An organiza- 
tion which sends its members into the 
most exclusive houses must be very par- 
ticular about those who wear its livery. 
If Harry had possessed all the kinds of 
references which were demanded of 
him—well, he simply wouldn’t have 
been Harry Henley. It looked as if he 
must appear at the festival as a paying 
guest, after all, until he had earned that, 
to eke out the number of waiters for 
the occasion, the caterer was planning 
to borrow some men from another or- 
ganization. That meant that the waiters 
would not all be acquainted with one 
another, even their foremen, noting a 
strange face, would assume that it be- 
longed to the other group, rather than 
his own. Having worked his twin fac- 
ulties for acquiring information, Harry 
Henley, with a white shirt front and a 
waiter’s variety of dinner jacket, found 
it little trouble to make his way into the 
grounds with the rest. 

Not merely into the grounds, but into 
the great house itself. Therein lay the 
advantage of his subterfuge. As a 
guest, his movements would necessarily 
have been restricted; as a servitor, he 
had free access to the kitchen and the 
pantries, and an access if not free, at 
least possible, to the rest of the house. 

On the grounds were various booths 
and pavilions designed to collect a fur- 
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ther toll for charity. There were places 
where articles of lace and embroidery 
were sold, whose chief value lay in the 
fact that they had been fabricated by 
patrician fingers. There was a dancing 
pavilion, from which even now the notes 
of the musicians sounded. There were 
numerous other attractions, not the least 
among them being the black-draped tent 
within which, according to a placard 
which graced its exterior, Oz, the Ori- 
ental palmist and crystal gazer, would 
read the fortunes of all who cared to 
pay the price and enter. Oz was not 
yet functioning, but he was due in half 
an hour or so. It was an open secret— 
very open—that the Oriental mystic was 
to be none other than Mr. Philip Brad- 
shaw, the host, himself. The select 
magazine which chronicled the doings 
of society had referred to Mr. Brad- 
shaw as one who was proficient in vari- 
ous. forms of occultism, and _ had 
described at great length the costume 
and the appointments which were to 
mark his début as a seer. Harry guessed 
that at this moment the young million- 
aire would be robing himself in it, with 
the assistance of his valet. 

He himself had a rather ticklish posi- 
tion to maintain. He worked about the 
kitchen, or appeared to work; but he 
had always to guard against attracting 
the attention of his fellow waiters, or 
of making any blunder that might give 
him away. His plan was to ascend to 
other parts of the house, and in the 
bustle he thought it entirely feasible; 
but being rather hazy in his ideas of 
just where he wanted to go, he must 
wait. 

The efforts of the imported servitors 
were supervised partly by the Bradshaw 
butler and others of the regular house 
staff; but apparently their instructions 
were not so complete or final as to re- 
quire no supervision, At any rate a 


slim, soft-stepping fellow arrived on 
the 
words 


with further 
himself, 


scene of activities 
from Mr. Bradshaw 








who was dressing. This must be the 
valet; and when, having delivered his 
message, he started to hurry back to his 
master, Harry Henley was unob- 
trusively on his trail. 

Fortunately he met no other servants. 
3y keeping at a sufficient distance, he 
was able to pursue the valet unseen un- 
til the man, with a brief formal knock, 
disappeared into 2 room on the second 
story. 

With head watchfully turning from 
the staircase up which he had just come, 
to the other end of the hall which was 
equally a possible source of danger, 
Harry Henley listened at the door. He 
could distinguish no words, but the 
sound of voices, one commanding, the 
other monosyllabic, and of moving about 
in the room convinced him that his sur- 
mise was correct. When footsteps ap- 
proached the door again, Harry ducked 
across the hall into a vacant room whose 
door was open, and crouched, waiting. 

The door of the dressing room 
opened and some one, presumably the 
valet, stepped into the hall. A voice 
followed him. 

“T think that will be all, Graves. I 
don’t see how the costume can be im- 
proved upon. I can slip on the mask 
myself. Tell them that I'll be down and 
go to the pavilion as soon as I’ve fin- 
ished this cigarette.” 

Graves departed on his quiet-footed 
way, neglecting to close the door com- 
pletely. Henley sensed that Philip 
Bradshaw was standing at the door, 
looking down the hall. He smelled the 
aroma from his cigarette. Finally he 
heard him turn and take a few steps 
into the room. 

Like a cat Harry crossed the hall. He 
did not exactly relish the task ahead of 
him, though he was confident of his 
ability to render a man unconscious 
without seriously injuring him. And 
he knew that it was not enough to over- 
power Bradshaw and to gag him against 
any outcry. For he had to remove from 
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him the costume which he wore; the 
long gown of heavy silk batik, with its 
weird designs of astrological symbols in 
green and yellow on a black ground. 
And he couldn’t do that if the man’s 
hands were tied, or if he were exerting 
his own strength to hold him. 

Philip Bradshaw had not the slighiest 
suspicion of any alien presence until 
fingers gripped his throat. The ciga- 
rette dropped from his lips to the thick 
rug at his feet, and he tried to cough. 
He was no weakling, but he had been 
completely surprised, and was in no 
good position for a prolonged struggle, 
or for raising an alarm. 

Harry Henley sensed almost the very 
moment when his feebly struggling ad- 
versary lost consciousness. He eased 
him to the floor and quickly stripped 
him of the fantastic costume. Except 
for a turban to go on the head, it was 
in a single piece, so the change was 
easily made. Then he took from his 
pocket a ball of strong cord and bound 
his prisoner’s wrists and ankles securely. 
He adjusted a gag very carefully for 
he did not care to risk shutting off the 
man’s breathing altogether in his pres- 
ent unconscious condition. This done, 
he dragged Bradshaw to a closet at the 
side of the room, and assuring himseli 
that it had sufficient ventilation, placed 
him inside, and closed the door. 

As Harry turned from the closet 
door, he heard the returning footsteps 
of Graves, the valet. Quickly he 
wrapped himself in the batik robe, ad- 
justed the mask—a black domino to 
cover the eyes, attached to which were 
a false mustache and long pointed beard 
of truly Oriental effect—and placed the 
turban on his head. The toilet which 
had cost Philip Bradshaw three quarters 
of an hour with the assistance of a 
valet, was achieved by Harry in a single 
minute. Not so well, perhaps; he re- 
gretied that he had not time for even a 
single glance in the mirror. Already 
Graves was entering. 














A moment of trepidation came to the 
crook. Would the valet pierce his dis- 
guise? If so—well, if it came to a 
fight, he might still make his escape 
empty handed. 

But the servitor gave no sign that he 
found anything suspicious in the appear- 
ance of the man who confronted him. 
That closet, though; the valet would 
naturally busy himself about the room, 
putting away the discarded clothing 
which lay on chairs. And then he would 
certainly discover the secret of the 
closet. That would never do. 

Removing the key from the inside of 
the door, Harry muffled his voice to 
minimize the chance of discovery, and 
beckoned the valet into the hall. 

“Never mind doing anything here, 
Graves, for the present. I'll just lock 
the room and take the key with me. 
When I get back, I will ring for you.” 

Graves preceded him down the hall, 
and they passed through the house, 
through rooms with rich hangings, with 
priceless pictures, with articles of all 
sorts that made the crook’s mouth 
water. The servant opened a side door, 
and Harry Henley slipped out onto the 
lawn. He knew his way now; straight 
for the black tent he made. Keenly 
alert as he was from necessity, he felt 
the glances which were turned in his 
direction, heard the whispered, excited 
comments of those to whom the master 
of Glencrest was not a speaking ac- 
quaintance. “That’s Philip Bradshaw 
himself! Yes, the paper said he was 
to appear as a mystic.” Almost he felt 
himself the idolized society lion that 
these people imagined him, and he 
strode on with dignity. If only they 


knew! Lion! A wolf, rather—a wolf 
in lion’s clothing. And they were the 
sheep. 


When he reached the black tent, a 
line was already forming in front of it, 
a line headed, as he was pleased to note, 
by Mrs. de Picardy. Apparently he was 
to be a star attraction. Then tent itself 
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was divided into two compartments. In 
the outer one sat a girl, whom he recog- 
nized from pictures as one of the sea- 
son’s débutantes, appropriately cos- 
tumed for her part, sitting cross-legged 
on a rug, with a low table in front of 
her, on which stood a brazier fuming 
incense, and a brass bowl apparently to 
contain the money which would be paid 
by those who entered. He nodded to 
her and passed inside. 

His own compartment had additional 
hangings around its four sides, of a 
thickness that muffled sounds, and 
would have made the place really stuffy 
had it not been for a flap in the roof 
above his head which was open to ad- 
mit air and light. The light, however, 
was very meager and was only slightly 
intensified by the weird glow of a col- 
ored electric bulb which, he discovered, 
was concealed in the top of a small 
tabouret, the only piece of furniture, 
and upon which was a huge spherical 
crystal. The light shone through the 
crystal, and seemed to produce strange 
pictures within it, without greatly re- 
lieving the gloomy twilight of the place. 
Harry Henley grunted in satisfaction. 
The stage was well set for him; he could 
not have done better had he planned it 
himself. 

Elise de Picardy was his first client, 
as he had hoped. And he was not with- 
out the means of impressing her. He 
had taken pains to visit more than one 
tawdry commercial reader of the future 
to familiarize himself with their meth- 
ods of procedure. As for actual knowl- 
edge of the identities and characteristics 
of his visitors, his extensive reading of 
the social columns had given him knowl- 
edge which, though of course not so 
extensive as that which Philip Brad- 
shaw must possess, was yet greater than 
a stranger could be supposed to have— 
great enough to make his impersonation 
plausible. 

In a voice as deep and as thrillingly 
mysterious as he could make it, the im- 








poster bade Elise de Picardy to gaze into 
the crystal and concentrate on what she 
saw there. He himself moved silently 
around her, making passes with his 
hands, whispering comments on the play 
of lights within the glass into her ear, 
leaning over her. 

It was too easy! To detach the neck- 
lace, the treasure that spelled a king’s 
ransom, was accomplished early in the 
séance, without arousing the slightest 
suspicion in the woman’s mind. Who 
would be on her guard against the fin- 
gers of the supposed Philip Bradshaw? 
And his impersonator was no tyro at the 
art of removing valuables from the per- 
son. 

The second part was quite as easy; 
substituting the imitation necklace 
which he had had made from the 
photograph of it in the paper. It had 
cost him twenty-five dollars, but it was 
well worth it. So conspicuous a thing 
as a necklace, one so inseparably famed 
with its wearer particularly, would at 
once proclaim its absense if she emerged 
without it. But now—she might not 
discover her loss for weeks! 

Scarcely had he bowed Mrs. de Pic- 
ardy out, with an unintelligible incanta- 
tion, when another young woman 
entered. Harry was not keen to keep 
up the game now. Already he had made 
the big haul for which he had come. 
The first good opportunity to get away 
would be welcome, for there were nu- 
merous possibilities that made his risk 
greater with the passage of time—if 
Bradshaw should escape, for instance, 
or the valet, with another key, enter the 
room despite his injunction. When he 
could, Harry would return to the house, 
ostensibly to get something that he had 
forgotten; after that his course would 
be guided by circumstance. Meanwhile, 
there were other gleanings to be picked 
up. 
This girl, for example, whose fingers 
were covered with rings. A single one 





would not be missed immediately for 
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she was absorbed in what he was telling 
her. And before reading her palm, as 
she gazed into the crystal, the masked 
mystic made several long, stroking 
passes over her hand, in the course of 
which his other hand became enriched. 
She, too, went her way unsuspecting, 
giggling half hysterically in unconscious 
compliment to the weird realism of his 
performance. 

Still they came. Not all of them paid 
toll to his acquisitiveness ; he had to be 
discriminating. There was a limit to 
the amount of loot which he could stow 
away easily. And safe with what he 
already had, there was no sense in tak- 
ing anything which might be missed. 
Some of his visitors, too, were men. 
Nor were all of his patrons society peo- 
ple; some of his clients were obviously 
of the curiosity-drawn outsiders. It 
would not have done, he realized, to 
deny them access to the great Philip 
Bradshaw. They had paid their money 
the same as the others. But with them 


-his disclosures and prophecies were of 


necessity of a vaguer, more fictitious 
nature. 

The success and ease with which he 
had been operating gave Harry Henley 
a sense of security. Of course there 
must be detectives on the grounds; but 
apparently nobody had yet discovered a 


loss. And even then—well, Philip 
Bradshaw’s booth would be sacred 
against invasion, would be the very 


last place suspected. It was a wonder- 
ful idea, this, that had come to him 
when he had read of the arrangements 
for the féte! Nevertheless it was about 
time he was leaving. Just one more, 
because there was one now entering. 
He was a slim, middle-aged man with 
lines of care about his mouth which set 
him apart from the pleasure-seeking 
men of wealth and leisure. Some busi- 
ness magnate, perhaps, brought here by 
a wife or daughter. But his clothes, in- 
distinctive enough, seemed to stamp him 
as an outsider. Harry began his patter 














in a low, hollow voice; the words had 
become almost a recitation to him. Sud- 
denly he stopped speaking, stepped 
back; his eyes, popping out in an unbe- 
lieving manner, caught a gleam of a 
revolver in the man’s hand. 

“T’ve got you now!” whispered the 
visitor, in words that fairly hissed with 
venom. 

Weakly he raised his hands toward 
his head. The sight of the ugly wea- 
pon, so close to his diaphragm, and so 
tightly gripped, afflicted him with a 
sense of nausea. He never had liked 
dangerous weapons! 

The revulsion of his hopes weakened 
him, too. If only he had left five min- 
utes sooner—when he had “cleaned up” 
well! One minute sooner! But now— 
this detective. 

There was absolutely nothing to be 
done. The game was up. Harry still 
had the incriminating evidence, plenty 
of it, in the bulging pockets beneath his 
loose robe. 

The man’s eyes bored into his with 
a gleam of hate such as a detective 
would not ordinarily feel in a merely 
professional matter. 

“I’ve got you now,” he repeated. 
“T’ve got you—Philip Bradshaw !” 

The crook’s brain reeled. Bradshaw! 
Surely the man must be joking. If he 
really thought that Harry was Philip 
Bradshaw, he would not, could not, have 
even the faintest suspicion of him as a 
thief. Conversely, having tracked the 
thefts to him, the man must know that 
he wasn’t Bradshaw. He could make 
nothing of the puzzle—but he could 
make much of the almost maniacal fury 
in the other’s eyes. He shuddered. 

“Yes, Philip Bradshaw! Hedged 


’ 


about, guarded as you are, it never oc- 
curred to you that this public garden 
party of yours would give me my 
chance, did it? You didn’t think I could 
get at you, did you?” 

Harry Henley was shivering violently. 
You’ve got me, all 


“Lond 


surrender ! 
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right. Hurry up and call the wagon, 
why don’t you?” 

“Wagon?” The other was puzzled, 
but he brushed aside his curiosity. “Just 
one thing, Bradshaw. I want to make 
sure that you know who I am, before I 
kill you.” Harry almost collapsed. “It 
wouldn’t be perfect without that. I 
suppose you remember the man who 
was evicted from one of the scores of 
tenements owned by you? Or probably 
you've evicted so many you can’t recall. 
The man who went to your house three 
times to see you and was turned away 
from your door. The man who sent 
you two registered letters, both unac- 
knowledged, though signed for by your 
secretary. The man whose wife was 
lying sick, at the time you put us out— 
little caring if she died or not! And 
small thanks to you that they got her 
alive to a hospital—and smaller thanks 
if she should pull through even yet, 
which isn’t likely! I’m that man, Philip 
Bradshaw! Do you know me now?” 

So the fellow really thought that he 
was Bradshaw! Not that it helped the 
matter; quite the contrary. As Henley, 
he could only be arrested ; as Bradshaw, 
he faced imminent death at the hands of 
this maniac! He would have shouted, 
called in the girl from beyond the par- 
tition, the detectives, gladly faced ar- 
rest—but he knew that to do so would 
be the signal for a swift, sure shot. 
And he knew that the man’s hoarse 
whisper had not been heard outside. 

An inspiration seized him. He pulled 
from his face the mask and the false 
whiskers. “See! I’m not Bradshaw— 
not the man you think. Look at me!” 
He cursed the dimness of the lights, 
which had hitherto favored him. But 
it made no difference, as the man’s 
words showed. 

“You can’t fool me!’ he muttered 
thickly, gripping the weapon. “Not 
with that child’s trick! I don’t know 
you, I’ve never seen you—you took good 
care for that! But I know you’re Philip 
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Bradshaw just the same. The others, 
who do know you, would have known 
if you weren't.” 

The logic was unanswerable; and 
Henley, sweating with terrible fear of 
extinction at any moment, was in no 
mood for answering, or for thinking. 
But a sudden inspiration, a last hope 
gripped him. 

“Here! I can pay you—pay you well 
if you let me go! You say your wife 
is still alive—just think what money 
can do for her! Here! Here’s 
money!” He took from his pocket the 
bills which were a part of his ill-gotten 
gains of the past hour, and tendered 
them. Two or three valuable trinkets, 
from the same pocket, fell to the floor 
in his frenzied haste. But the man, to 
his infinite relief, wavered. A calculat- 
ing light came into the eyes which had 
shone with hate. 

“I don’t know but you're right,” he 
said slowly. “The money might do 
more good than killing you, richly as 
you deserve it—if there’s enough! Just 
pick up those bits of jewelry you 
dropped and hand ’em over. Got any 
more ?”’ 

Without releasing his victim from the 
jeopardy of the pistol, the man felt of 
Harry’s pockets. “My! A_ regular 
jewelry store, ain’t you? I didn’t know 
you were in that business.” 

Every article of loot, including Mrs. 
de Picardy’s famous necklace, he trans- 
ferred to his own possession, without a 
word of protest on the part of the rob- 
ber. Harry Henley was too glad of his 
escape to begrudge the proceeds of his 
brilliantly conceived day’s work. It oc- 
curred to him, too, that perhaps by this 
time some of the stolen articles were 
missed. He had stayed here longer 
than he had intended. But now, if an 
outcry were raised—they wouldn’t find 
any stolen property on Harry Henley, 
but they were very likely to find it on 
this man who had threatened his life. 





All that remained necessary for Harry 
was to get back to the house, discard 
his masquerade garments, and walk 
among the waiters free and unsuspected. 
As the man pocketed his loot and the 
revolver, and turned to go, the crook 
almost smiled. What a convenient 
scapegoat this fellow was! 

No sooner had the man left, than 
Henley started to follow him out. He 
was intercepted at the curtained door- 
way by the girl. 

“Anything wrong, Mr. Bradshaw? 
That man stayed so long, I thought—— 
Why, it isn’t Help! Help! It 
isn’t Mr. Bradshaw!” 

Her last words were uttered in a 
piercing scream, a scream that brought 
a stampede toward the tent. Harry, 
amazed and hopeless, put a hand to his 
face. 

Unmasked! He had forgotten to re- 
place the disguise! 

Too dazed to offer a hopeless resist- 
ance he allowed himself to be led to the 
house between two detectives. Search 
was at once made for Philip Bradshaw ; 
and not many minutes later the crook 
was taken into the presence of the mas- 
ter of Glencrest. 

Bradshaw, tenderly touching a very 
sore throat, glared balefully at him. 

“If I had only ny own feelings to 
consider, I’d like to see you hung, my 
man!. But—well, they tell me that one 
of my guests was robbed of a valuable 
ring here to-day; and since you’ve been 
caught, others have missed various arti- 
cles. I guess we don’t need to look for 
the thief!” He turned to the detectives. 
“You say you searched this fellow and 
found nothing on him?” 

“That’s the story, sir.” 

“Well, then, my man, I’m going to 
give you one chance, much as I dislike 
to. Some of these articles you stole 
have a value distinct from the mere 
money they’re worth—a personal value 
to their owners that I can’t replace. So 















here’s my offer. Tell us where you’ve 
concealed the things, restore them all, 
every one, and I won’t press a charge 
against you!” 

Harry Henley’s heart sank. He knew 
that the man who had the jewels must 
be safely away from the place by this 
time. And he couldn’t even give a good 
description, because of the dimness of 
the tent. But—why, Harry had really 
saved Bradshaw’s life by impersonating 
him! sIf the real Philip Bradshaw had 
been in the tent there would have been 
a murder before this! 

Harry gazed pleadingly at Bradshaw. 
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“T haven’t got ’°em, Mr. Bradshaw— 
honest! Let me explain r 

A hard look came into Bradshaw’s 
face. Harry knew, even before he be- 
gan his narrative of the vindictive 
visitor, that he would not be believed. 

Caught red-handed, deprived of the 
loot with which he might have pur- 
chased immunity, despised as an avari- 
cious liar as well as a thief—his case 
was hopeless. And yet he had saved 
this man’s life! 

He submitted meekly to the hand- 
cuffs. ‘‘This society stuff is beyond me, 
all right! Out of my class—that’s all!” 
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NEW SWINDLE ON BANKS 


BANKS throughout the United States have been warned against a man who is 
said to have swindled banking institutions in the larger cities to the extent 


of forty-three thousand dollars during the last two years. 


The crook uses a 





novel scheme in obtaining funds. On arriving in a city he usually opens accounts 
in several banks. Later he obtains a certified check for the amount of his account 
in one bank, draws four or five checks exactly alike for the same amount, and 
forges upon them a certified stamp... Then he makes a round of the other banks 
in which he has accounts and cashes the checks. 

This man is said to be between thirty-five and forty years old, five feet six 
inches in height, to weigh one hundred and fifty pounds, to have a fair com- 
plexion, light, sandy hair, and a stocky build. He has used the names of F. Mayer, 
J. J. Reid, Charles Becker, Thomas Fuller, L. A. Brown, Martin Enderlee, 
Howard R, Harvey, Thomas Liggett, G. L. Bowman, and R. O. Hatch. 
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KIDNAPER IS SLAIN BY POSSE 


URROUNDED as he hid in a thicket near Hood River, Oregon, Luther 

Fagan, a paroled convict, who had shot a man and kidnaped his wife, daugh- 

ter, and little son, was shot and killed by a posse recently. His prisoners were 
found safe and unharmed. 

Fagan appeared at the Miller home early in the evening and asked to see 
Miss Watkins, Miller’s stepdaughter. When told that she was not at home, he 
became angry, shot Miller, and compelled Mrs. Miller, her daughter, Pearl, 
twenty years old, and her ten-year-old son to get into an automobile. Then he 
drove southwest toward Mount Hood. Miller was not seriously wounded, and 
he informed the police. Posses were hastily organized and began trailing the 
ex-convict. They surrounded him after dark. 

When they had emptied their weapons into the thicket they rushed in and 
found Fagan dead. His victims were huddled together some distance away. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
AT Corinth, a New England college town, John Waring, president-elect of the university, is found 


dead in his study, with @ stab wound in his neck. 


The study is fastened from within, which 


indicates suicide, but the disappearance of five hundred dollars and a valuable ruby stick pin support 


a murder theory. No weapon can be found, 


she was made Wuring's chief legatee, but the will cannot be found. 
fireplace indicate that it was destroyed shortly before Waring’s death. 


possession of Maurice Trask, a cousin, 


On the afternoon preceding his death, Waring met, 
the Adams house, 


a girl whom the boarders at 
Mystery,” .because of her aloofness and secrecy. 
and the girl left as soon thereafter as possible. 


where Miss 
Waring seemed nervously unstrung at the meeting, 
After Waring'’s death, Gordon Lockwood, Waring’s 


Mr, Bates, whom Waring was about to marry, says 


Charred fragments in the study 
The estate passes into the 


as one of his guests at tea, Anita Austin, 
Austin is living, have named “Miss 


secretary, finds the beginning of an unfinished love letter from Waring to Anita Austin; this he 


destroys. 
The missing stick pin 
evidence is unearthed, 


and money are 


found 
to indicate that she visited Waring shortly 


and detinite 
When con- 


belongings, 
his death, 


Austin’s 
before 


among Anita 


fronted with this evidence, by Attorney Cray, Maurice Trask, and others, Miss Austin breaks down. 


CHAPTER XIII. ° 
THE TRUESDELL EYEBROWS. 
T was with rapidly growing 
interest and curiosity that 
Maurice Trask looked at Miss 
Mystery. She seemed so 
young and helpless, and she was so 
pretty and so pathetic, that he immedi- 
ately decided she could not be mixed up 
in any wrongdoing. He decided also, 
for he was a man of quick conclusions, 
that this was the girl for him. Having 
his new fortune, he wanted a wife to 
help him enjoy it, and where could he 
find a more utterly desirable girl than 
Miss Austin? 
Straightforwardly he asked: 
“Did Doctor Waring make love to 
you? Did you love him?” 
The others looked aghast at these 
suggestions, and then Mrs. Adams said: 
“Yes, she did! I saw her one night, 
kissing Doctor Waring’s picture.” 
Cray turned on Anita. 
“Did you love that man?” he asked 
sternly. “If you did, you surely didn’t 
kill him.” 


“Of course she didn’t kill him,” Old 
Salt put in. “Impossible to imagine 
such a thing! Speak up, little girl. 
Why did you kiss the picture of a man 
you had never seen?” 

Several of those listening 
breathlessly for a response. 

Gordon Lockwood, for one, could 
scarce control his impatience to hear the 
answer, for only too well he remem- 
bered the letter he had found in the 
doctor’s wastebasket. The words were 
graven in his brain: 


waited 


Dartinc Anita: At the first glance of 
your brown eyes, love was born in my heart 
Life is worth living, with you in the world 

If love at first sight had been born in 
the man’s heart, must it not have found 
response in the girl’s? Or, even if it 
had not, could she have killed a man 
who felt thus toward her? Truly she 
was a mystery. The very fact that 
Waring had fallen in love with her, 
made possible, even plausible, her clan- 
destine visit to him and her possession 
of the money and jewel. Could it be 


that the pretty little thing was merely 2 














sly adventuress—that she cajoled War- 
ing into giving her the valuables, and 
then 

No, Gordon Lockwood could not and 
would not believe any evil of the girl 
he loved. Even though she should 
admit her love for Waring, he would 
not lose faith in her. 

“Answer me,” Cray demanded. “An- 
swer this direct question directly. Did 
you love Doctor Waring?” 

Almost like one hypnotized, Miss 
Mystery gave a helpless glance at her 
inquisitor and murmured a ‘ow, almost 
inaudible “Yes.” 

“Then why did you kill him?’ Cray 
almost shouted at her. 

“I—I didn’t.” 

“You were there in his study the 
night he—he died.” 

“N-no, I wasn’t.” 

“You were! It’s been proved. You 
went over from this house, across the 
snowy field, and you went into the study 
and you sat on the plush chair near the 
desk. Didn’t you?” 

The great, dark eyes seemed unable 
to tear themselves from Cray’s face, 
and again the half-breathed whisper was 
“Yes.” 

“I protest!” said Trask. “That girl 
shall not be tortured. Whether she’s 
guilty or not, she’s entitled to fairer 
treatment. Quit it, Cray. I forbid it.” 

“That’s right, Cray,” Lockwood said 





quietly. ‘“You’ve no right to bait Miss 
Austin. You make her admit things 


through sheer fright.” 

And it was true. Miss Mystery-was 
trembling, and her face was white, save 
for the delicate flush on her cheeks and 
lips, that she had placed there herself. 

Glances from her great eyes, beneath 
their heavy, dark brows, flew from one 
face to another, and she did not fail to 
notice the fact that every man in the 
room, Cray, perhaps, excepted, was in 
sympathy with her, while every woman 
was against her. 

This must have comforted her, for as 
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she looked about, a faint smile dawned 
in her eyes. 

“Ts that true?” she said. “May I be 
excused from this questioning until I 
can get counsel? I don’t know what to 
say—myself id 

Her pretty distress and helplessness 
again appealed to the masculine sym- 
pathy, and, realizing this, she ignored 
the other sex. 

A puzzled expression crossed the face 
of Maurice Trask. 

“Who in the world can she be?” he 
thought. “That last flash of those eyes, 
as she drew her heavy eyebrows into 
a straight line, surely reminded me of 
somebody. By heavens! The Trues- 
dell brows!” Again he scanned the 
oval little face. He shook his head in 
uncertainty but again declared to him- 
self, “The Truesdell eyebrows!” 

“Now look here, all of you,” Old 
Saltonstall Adams said, “I don’t believe 
this child is guilty of anything really 
wrong. If she caught the fancy of 
Doctor Waring, it may seem pretty 
awful to us old fogies, but a pretty girl 
like Miss Austin can’t help charming 
the men folks. I don’t want to discuss 
that, but I do say that it’s no crime to 
go to see a man in the evening, and, 
too, she may have had some errand we 
know nothing about. Did Doctor War- 
ing give you that money of his own free 
will, Miss Austin ?” 

“Yes,” said Anita involuntarily and 
then bit her lip as she added: “I told 
you he didn’t give it to me.” 

“There, there, don’t say any more; 
you only contradict yourself. I had 
no business to ask that. Mr. Cray, 
from now on I take Miss Austin under 
my personal care. I'll be responsible 
for her appearance when you want her. 
And,” he looked at his wife, “Mrs. 
Adams will back me up. She, too, will 
shelter and care for Miss Austin 

“Unless she is proved guilty,” Esther 
Adams broke in. “In that case——” 

“Wait until she is,” Old Salt said in 
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his calm way. “I don’t guarantee her 
innocence; I only want to prevent in- 
justice to her. Have you funds to en- 
gage a lawyer, Miss Austin?” 

Again that frightened look made the 
girl seem anything but innocent. 

“Would I have to tell a lawyer— 
everything?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” Trask broke in. 
“But what of that? I'll bet you’ve noth- 
ing to tell him incriminating to your- 
self. You exaggerate your connection 
with this matter. I'll bet you were there 
that night on some perfectly innocent 
errand—at least so far as Docor War- 
ing’s death is concerned.” 

“Oh, I was!’ Anita said; and then, as 
quickly: “But I wasn’t there at night 
—it was in the afternoon.” 

Lookwood groaned in spirit. Every- 
thing this girl said made her more of a 
prevaricator, even though she might be 
innocent of crime. Surely she was 
mixed up in the matter and must know 
who gave the fatal stab, if she didn’t do 
it herself. 1f only Nogi could be found! 
He, of course, was implicated. 

“T'll get a lawyer for you, if you'll 
let me, Miss Austin,” Lockwood said, 
unable to resist his impulse to help her. 

“J am a lawyer,” said Maurice Trask. 
“I here and now offer my services to 
Miss Austin. If you'll accept, my dear 
young lady, I promise to use my best 
efforts to do all that can be done for 
you.” 

“But do I have to tell you ” again 
\nita began perplexedly, her brows 
straight. 

Trask gazed at her fixedly, and then 
he said: “That will be between us. You 
will decide, when we talk things over, 
what to tell me and what not.” 

He spoke as to a fractious child, and 
his voice was kind and helpful, even 
though his inflections were not cultured. 

Lockwood looked at him uneasily. 
Might not this man’s kindness and as- 
sistance to the distressed girl lead her 


to feel such gratitude that it would be 
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no hard matter for Trask to win more 
than gratitude? Lockwood was nerv- 
ously sensitive to the interest Trask 
took in Anita, and well knew his state 
of mind toward the little beauty. 

And, instead of being lessened by the 
trend of suspicion toward Anita, Lock- 
wood’s own infatuation deepened with 
every glance he allowed himself at the 
lovely face. The countenance of Miss 
Mystery was ever changing. Now she 
was a wistful-eyed child, and in a flash 
she was an inscrutable young woman, 
only to change the next instant to a 
wrongly accused and innocent martyr. 
Anyway, Lockwood told himself, he 
meant to win her, and if Trask stood in 
his way, “Trask must be set aside, tha‘ 
was all. An indomitable will ought to 
be able to conquer the intentions of a 
self-made, unattractive man of Trask’s 
type. And, too, a love like his own, 
surging more fully every moment, must 
appeal to the girl, once he could get a 
chance to declare it. Lockwood was by 
no means a conceited man, but he had 
a true sense of values, and he knew 
that he was a fitter mate for Miss Mys- 
tery than Trask, if the girl could know 
them both. 

“I know a lawyer,” Lockwood began, 
“here in Corinth. Might he not be a 
better man for you, Miss Austin, than 
. stranger in the town?” 

“Just why?” Trask said, his 
coldly scanning Lockwood’s face. 

“Because he would have known Doc- 
tor Waring, and—and all the circum- 
stances,” Lockwood concluded lamely. 
“Not much of an argument.” Trask 
dismissed the suggestion. “Also, I 
promise not to cost the lady as much 
as any other counsel would.” 

This speech was accompanied by an 
admiring glance that was so nearly a 
smirk that Lockwood with difficulty 
kept his hands off Trask’s throat. 

Mrs. Peyton, who, with Helen, had 
sat almost wordless through the whole 
session, now rose to go. 


eyes 














“Come, Helen,” she said, “we are of 
no use here, and I’d rather take you 
away.” 

Her implication that the presence of 
Miss Mystery was contaminating was 
too plain to be mistaken, and mother and 
daughter left the room. 

“Well,” Cray said, “I’ve pretty much 
made up my mind in this matter. I 
make no arrest now, since you're going 
to be responsible, Mr. Adams, for Miss 
Austin’s presence when desired. But 
I think I see it all. I think I can re- 
construct the whole case, and I think 
there will be decided developments very 
soon.” 

“You do,” was Trask’s response to 
this speech, and, as all present rose to 
go, Trask remained and asked that he 
might see Miss Austin alone. 

“Guess I’ll stand by,” said Old Salt, 
and something in the grim but kindly 
face made Trask give tacit consent. 

Straightforwardly the man set about 
his inquiries. 

“Now, first of all, Miss Austin, where 
is your home?” 

An obstinate look came into her eyes, 
and she hesitated a moment. Then, with 
a sudden change of expression, she said, 
“Indianapolis.” 

“Address ?” 

“Six twenty-seven Jackson Street.” 

Trask’s eyebrows went up at this, 
and he gave her a searching look, but 
Miss Mystery showed no embarrass- 
ment, 

“Sure of the number?” he said. “I 
know Indianapolis pretty well.” 

“I’m sure,” was the cool reply, and 
Trask went on. 

“Know Doctor Waring before you 
came here ?” 

“No.” 

“Never saw nim before?” 

“Never, to my knowledge.” 

“You didn’t kill him?” 

Anita only shook her head slowly, but 
Trask did not press 


answer, 


verbal 


. ‘ 
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“Yet you were there that night. 
Now, it’s useless to deny it, for the 
prints of those doodads on the back of 
that very frock you have on now were 
on the plush back of the chair you sat 
in. Young Lockwood smoothed them 
away—Lord knows why! He must sus- 
pect you, I should say, and tried to 
shield you that way.” 

“Could he?” asked Miss Mystery 
hopefully. 

“Could he shield you? No, my child, 
he couldn't; but I can. You just trust 
yourself to me, and you'll have no 
troubJe, no trouble at all. You've got 
Mr. Adams, here, and me for friends. 
Something tells me you won’t need any- 
body else. We'll pull you through, eh, 
Old Salt?” 

Though accustomed to the nickname 
from the townspeople, Mr. Adams 
didn’t relish it from this stranger, and 
he merely said: “I’m Miss Austin’s 
friend; be sure of that.” 

“So’m I,” Trask declared. “Now, 
little lady, you needn’t tell all you know, 
but some things you must tell me. Any- 
body among your relatives named 
Truesdell ?” 

Only a quick eye could have caught a 
fleeting look of dismay on her face as 
Anita promptly responded. “No, not 
that I know of.” 

“Falsehood number one,” said Trask 
to himself. “What the deuce is she up 
to?’ But aloud, he said only: “All 
right. Now, why did you come to 
Corinth ?” 

“To sketch,” said Anita glibly, and 
smiling at him. “I’m an artist, you see; 
] paint water colors.” 

“Yes, | see. Now, just why did you 
hide that stiletto of yours?” 

“T was frightened. I was afraid they 
would think I killed Doctor \Waring.” 

“Why did you fear that?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know.” She was almost 
flippant now. “Those detectives are 
so queer, they’re likely to suspect any- 
hody. And they said the weapon used 
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was ‘a round, sharp instrument, so—so 
I hid the thing.” 

“You didn’t use that to kill him?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“What did you use?” 

“T didn’t kill him.” 

“Who did?” 

“T think he killed himself.” 

“Mr. Adams,” Trask turned to the 
old man, “please leave us two alone for 
a few seconds—I ask you as a personal 

“favor.” 

Without a word Old Salt left the 
room. 

“Now, look here, Miss Austin,” Trask 
said in a determined tone, “I know you 
killed that man as well as I know you're 
here. Also, I know why. Or, at least, 
[ don’t know exactly why, but I have 
knowledge that will lead straight to a 
revelation of the whole affair. I know 
you are related to the Truesdells, though 
perhaps you don’t know that yourself: 
Now here’s my proposition. I’m a law- 
yer, and I’m known as a shrewd one. 
Many a time I’ve made black appear 
white, and I can do it in your case. 
But—if you'll marry me, I'll get you off. 
Wait a minute; don’t speak yet. I’m 
not bad-looking, I’m kind-hearted, and, 
by my cousin’s death, I’m a rich man. 
You may not love me yet, but I'll guar- 
antee I can win your affection, I fell 
in love with you the very minute I saw 
you, and I want you for my wife. You 
needn’t marry me now—wait as long 
as you say—but give me your promise, 
and I’ll clear you of all suspicion in 
this affair, On the other hand——” 

There was a pause, and then Anita 
said: 

“On the other hand?” 

“T shall tell what I know about you 
—and—well, you know yourself what 
chance you will have then of getting off 
scot-free !” 

“A threat?” and Miss Mystery flung 
up her proud little head. 

“No; don’t misunderstand. 
threat. But I admit, a bribe. 


Not a 
Marry 
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me, and I'll free you. Say no—and | 
don't have to do a thing. _ The law will 
do it all. You simpleton! Do you sup- 
pose you can keep your secret once the 
law really begins to hound you? Cray 
is only just opening his eyes to your 
connection with the case. Lockwood 
has realized that you must be guilty, 
though he’s trying hard not to believe 
it. Old Salt only befriends you because 
you’re helpless and pretty—not because 
he thinks you’re innocent, any more 
than his wife does. The two Peytons 
hate you, for reasons of their own; 
probably because you snared Lockwood 
away from the lovely Helen. but none 
of those things will matter if you take 
up my offer. I'll carry you through 
with flying colors. You'll be not only 
freed from suspicion but eulogized and 
beloved by all who know you, and as my 
wife you'll have a proud and enviable 
position.” 

Miss Mystery gave the speaker a look 
that not only took him in from head to 
foot but seemed to penetrate his very 
soul, and, in a quiet, even tone, she said 

“Rather than marry you—I would 
face the electric chair.” 

The scorn in her voice, even more 
than the scathing words themselves, en- 
raged Trask. 

“Oh,” he said with ill-repressed fury, 
“vou would, would you? Have your 
own way, then, Miss Mystery, and soon 
your mystery will be known, and you 
may have your desire, and—face the 
electric chair!” 

The girl rose and stood waiting. 

“Go,” she said, without glance or 
gesture. 

And, in a white heat of anger, Trask 
went, 

“Now, dearie,’ Mrs. Adams 
coming in, “I don’t want you to tell me 
anything. My husband bids me be- 
friend you, and I will, so long as yout 
case is uncertain. But if you’re proved 
to be guilty, i 

“Oh, don’t fail me,” and Miss Mys- 


said, 























tery threw herself into the other’s 


arms. “I am so lonely, so friend- 
less——” 

“Why are you? Where’s your 
folks?” 


Then Miss Mystery drew herself up, 
with a forlorn little attempt at dignity, 
and said: “I’d like to go to my room 
now, please.” 

Upstairs she went, slowly, and as she 
neared her own room Lockwood met 
her inthe hall. 

“Count me your friend, please,” he 
said simply and held out his hand. 

“T will,” she replied, putting her little 
hand in his,:and then, with one deep 
glance, each knew of the other’s love. 

Lockwood’s was written plainly on his 
face, and his eyes, usually so calm and 
cold, were lighted with the intensity of 
his emotion. This Anita read, and her 
own response was quick and involun- 
tary. Perhaps it was a rebound from 
the awful proposals of Maurice Trask; 
perhaps it was a heart finding its mate; 
perhaps, remembering Miss Mystery’s 
ways, it was mere coquetry, but the 
glances were exchanged, and they knew. 

Anita went on to her room and, 
throwing herself into a chair, sat long 
in thought. 

“What shall I do?” she asked her- 
self over and over again. “What can 
Ido? If only I hadn’t taken the money 
and the pin. Why did I do it? And 
he said Truesdell! How did he know? 
My eyebrows, I suppose. That awful 
man! And he'll tell—oh, yes, he'll 
surely tell—and that will poison Gor- 
don’s mind against me. Oh, was any- 
body ever in such trouble as I?” 

Presently a tap at her door announced 
the maid with a note. 

Alone again, Anita read it. It was 
from Lockwood and begged an inter- 
view. It said: 


I don’t know 
Will you go for a 
There’s time for a 


Please let me see you alone. 
how best to manage it. 
walk with me, now? 
short stroll before dark. 


7F—ps 


Miss Mystery 


9T 


Hurriedly Anita flung on hat and 
coat and opened her door. 

Lockwood was on the stairs. 

“Going out?” he said casually. “May 
I walk with you?” 

“Please do,” said Anita, and they 
started out together. 

‘I’m sorry enough to do anything that 
seems clandestine,” said Lockwood as 
they walked, “but that feline lady, Miss 
Bascom, is watching your every move, 
and I can’t 4et her get anything to criti- 
cize you for.” 

A grateful look rewarded him, and 
then Gordon went on: “Tell me, did I 
read your eyes aright? Do you, can you, 
care to know how I love you? How | 
have loved you from the moment I 
first saw you? Do you care, Anita? 
May I love you?” 

‘But you don’t know me,” she said 
in a soft little voice. “And you do 
know dreadful things about me.” 

“I don’t care for any of those things. 
If you're dreadful they’re not true.” 

“Yes, they are true—some of them. 
And there are more dreadful things to 
know, that you don’t even suspect— 
Gordon.” 

The last word, spoken in the lowest, 
tenderest of voices, completed Lock- 
wood’s infatuation. Had she not said 
that, he might have been deterred by 
her statements, but that softly breathed 
name stirred his pulses, and in the deep- 
ening dusk he found her hand and said: 

“Anita, I love you; none of these 
things count. I know you are in no 
way guiltily connected with this crime; 
if you are mixed up with it, it is through 
force of circumstances, and, anyway, 
I don’t care who or what you are; I 
love you, and I believe in you!” 

“But it’s all so dreadful, and I can’t 
tell 2 

“Don’t tell anything you don’t want 


%”” 





to 





“But that man will tell—that terrible 
Trask man.” 
Lockwood didn’t waver in his fealty 





or loyalty, but it was a blow to learn 
that Trask knew something of Anita’s 
secrets. 

“I don’t care,” 
love you.” 


he said firmly, “I 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A PROPOSAL. 


ITH a firm hand Maurice Trask 

took up his reins of government. 

He left all housekeeping and domestic 

matters to Mrs, Peyton, but the busi- 

ness affairs of Doctor Waring he con- 

cluded to clean up as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

“It’s astonishing,” he said to Lock- 
wood, “what a lot of varied interests 
my cousin had. This morning’s mail 
brings all sorts of things from rare- 
book catalogues to mining prospectuses. 
By the way, I think I shall have an 
auction of his rare books. Such things 
don’t interest me, and I believe they have 
a big money value.” 

“Some of them have,” Lockwood re- 
turned indifferently. 

He could not bring himself to like 
his new employer, but, as he had agreed 
to stay with him for a time, he did 
his best to meet requirements. 

“Take this lot, now,” and Trask in- 
dicated a bookcase full of old volumes 
of the classics. “They mean nothing to 
me. I can’t read Latin or Greek, and 
I wouldn't if I could. My good heav- 
ens! Look at this one!” 

Trask had taken down the volume 
that had been on Doctor Waring’s desk 
the night of his death. As he flipped 
over the pages two were stuck together, 
and the ghastly red stains showed only 
too clearly what they were. 

“Ugh!” he said, -holding out the 
volume to Lockwood. “Burn that up. 
How could any one have put it back on 
the shelf? Never let me see it again!” 


The secretary took it, noting that it 
was a copy of Martial, to which Doctor 
Waring had been greatly attached. 


In- 
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deed, it had, to Lockwood’s knowledge, 
been lying on the doctor’s desk for a 
week or more before his death. 

Placing the stained volume aside in 
his own desk, Lockwood proceeded to 
assist in the examination of the books. 
He was not at all surprised to find 
Trask discarding the ones he would have 
retained and keeping the most worthless 
—though there was little that could 
really be called trash in the Waring 
library, 

“Where are the story books?” the 
new owner grumbled. “No detective 


stories? No spicy novels? No joke 
books ?” 

“Doctor Waring was _ serious 
minded,” Lockwood reminded him. 


“He cared little for lighter reading. 
He was a scholar.” 

“He sure was, to judge from these old 
dry-as-dust tomes. But I'll fire a lot of 
the poky old stuff, and so make room for 
more entertaining books. You see, 
Lockwood, I hope and expect to get me 
a wife before long.” 

Gordon’s heart seemed to contract, 
for he divined what was coming. 

“Yeppy, that’s so. Little old Maurice 
wants a wifie. And who do you suppose 
has caught my fancy?” 

“Who?” was the mechanical response. 

“Why, none other than the little Miss 
Mystery. Oh, yes, I know she is under 
a cloud, but I can get her off. I’m a 
bird of a lawyer, you know. We'll fix 
up all that. Then I'll elevate that little 
nonentity to the elevated position of the 
missus of Maurice Trask. Hey, my 
boy, how’s that ?” 

Had Lockwood’s calm not been ha- 
bitual with him he could scarcely have 
maintained it through this scene. As it 
was, he was a boiling, seething furnace 
inside, but his judgment told him that 
any exhibition or surprise or annoy- 
ance would only irritate the other man 
without doing a bit of good. More- 
over, if Trask were really a shrewd 
lawyer, and if he knew something that 

















would make any trouble for Anita—and 
she had hinted that he did—then, Lock- 
wood argued, he must keep friendly 
with Trask, at least until he found out 
more of the matter. 

So he said lightly: “Has the lady 
agreed?” 

“Well, not yet; but, I say, Lockwood, 
you’re hit in that same direction, eh?” 
“T admire Miss Austin very much, 
yes. ‘ 
“Well, you keep off. Do you hear?’ 

“IT hear,” said Lockwood in his im- 
perturbable way, but when Trask 
looked up and caught the cold stare of 
his secretary, he dropped the subject 
and returned to the books. 

Since Doctor Waring’s death Lock- 
wood had formed the habit of going 
back to the Adams house for his lunch- 
eon. This, of course, was in the hope 
of seeing something of Anita; also be- 
cause his new employer preferred it 
that way. 

At luncheon Trask took occasion to 
eulogize Miss Austin. Helen Peyton 
stood it as long as she could, and then 
broke out with: “I don’t see what you 
can find to admire in that thin, sallow 
little thing! And, besides, she is a 
wicked girl. I think she killed Doctor 
Waring, but, even if she didn’t, she 
came over here to see him, secretly, 
late at night. If that isn’t wrongdoing, 
I don’t know what is! But, just be- 
cause she puts up a helpless bluff, all 
the men fall for her!” 

“Jealous, Miss Peyton?” and Trask 
looked at her shrewdly. 

“No!” Helen tossed her head. “I’ve 
no reason to be. That girl is nothing to 
me, and the sooner she gets out of 
Corinth the better—if the police will let 
her go!” 

“Now, then, Miss Peyton,” Trask be- 
gan in his most emphatic manner, “and 
Mrs. Peyton, too. Once for all, I will 
hear no word against Miss Austin in my 
house. Put any meaning you like into 
that, but remember it. One 


, 





Miss Mystery ¢ 


word 
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against Anita Austin, and the speaker 
of it goes out of my door, never to re- 
turn. Am I clear?” 

“Clear? Yes, but I can tell you 

“Hush, Helen,” said her mother. 
“We want to stay here, don’t we? 
Well, then, as Mr. Trask is evidently 
very much in earnest, I insist that you 
obey his wishes—as I shall.” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Peyton. And if 
your daughter forgets my hints I trust 
to you to keep her reminded. That’s all 
about that.” 

In this fashion Maurice Trask settled 
every question that arose. His word 
was law, and he spoke few unnecessary 
words, 

The servants could obey or leave. 
The housekeeper had been told the same, 
and the secretary understood it, too. 

Returning to the library after lunch- 
eon, Trask sat at the desk in deep 
thought. 

“Got to get the girl,” he told him- 
self, “Plenty to hold over her head, 
but she’s skittish; that’s plain to be 
seen. Also, she’s in love with Lock- 
wood. Got to get him out of town. 
Nothing doing while he’s around. Now, 
how? Morton hinted of his being 
deeply in debt. If.so, he’s got some 
past history. Guess I can get something 
on him; got to, whether I can or not. 
H-m! Wonder if the little girl did do the 
sticking. Hard to believe it, and yet 
that kid’s got it in her. She sure has! 
And she’s a Truesdell, all right. No- 
body ever had those beetling brows, al- 
most joining above those dark eyes, in 
that level line—why, if she’s a Trues- 
dell Good Lord, I’ve got to marry 
her! I'll have to scare her into it! 
Now, Maurice, my boy, get in some 
of your finest work.” 

Clapping on his hat he started for the 
Adams house. 

As luck would have it, he met Anita 
and his secretary walking toward him. 

“Playing truant?” he called out gayly 
to Lockwood. 


” 
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“T’m just on my way to your house,” 
Gordon returned coldly. 

“You, too, Miss Mystery ?” and Trask 
gave her a wide smile. 

“No; I’m going to the post office.” 

“Ah, I see. Then on your way, Lock- 
wood. I'll step along with Miss Aus- 
tin.” 

There was no good way out of this 
arrangement, so it obtained, and Trask 
fell into step with the girl as Lockwood 
turned off toward the Waring house. 

“Now, my dear young lady,” Trask 
began, unheeding her look of aversion, 
“you may as well understand me first 
as last. I’ve got the whip hand; or, as 
that isn’t a very graceful expression, 
let us say I hold the trumps. I know all 
about you, you see. I know why you 
went to the doctor’s library that night, 
and I know what happened there.” 

“You don’t,’ said Anita coolly. 
“You’re bluffing, and I know it.” 

“No, I’m not bluffing—not entirely, 
anyway. True, there are some things 
I don’t know yet, but I soon will! 
Don’t think you can keep anything from 
me. I’m going to take a week for in- 
vestigation—also to give you your 
chance. If I find out what I fully ex- 
pect to find out, I shall make it all 
public. How will you like that?” 

A great fear showed in Anita’s eyes, 
and she murmured brokenly: “Don’t— 
oh, Mr. Trask, don’t!” 

“Hah! Scared, are you? I thought 
you’d be! Now you know my price. 
You marry me—promise to marry me, 
that is—and I'll get you through this 
thing with bells on. No shadow of 
suspicion shall remain attached to you, 
or to any one you care for.” 

“T heard you were not going to rest 
until you learned who killed Doctor 
Waring,” Anita temporized. 

“Yes, yes; but that was before I saw 
you. Now I don’t care if you have 
killed half the people in Corinth, I want 
you all the same. You’ve bewitched 
me. 


You, a silly little slip of a girl, 
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with no particular claim to beauty ex- 
cept your big, mournful eyes and your 
peach of a youth! I'll bring the smiles 
to that sad little face. Oh, Anita, I’m 
not a brute, and I do love you so! Give 
up your foolish fancy for Lockwood, 
for it is only a passing attraction. And 
he hasn’t any money and he’s deeply 
in debt and—oh, I’m a thousand times 
a better catch!” 

“If you knew how you damaged your 
cause by talking like that ” the girl 
began, her eyes cold with scorn. 

“Then I won’t talk like that,” Trask 
said humbly. “Only take me, Anita, 
and you can make me over to suit your- 
self. I'll do whatever you say. [I'll 
read the books you want me to; I’ll get 
cultured and refined—and all that.” 

Anita almost laughed. ‘You are so 
funny,” she said. 

But this was a little too much for 
Trask’s self-love. 

“Funny, am I?” he almost shouted. 
“Funny! You'll see how funny I am 
when I tell the police why you killed 
that man! You'll see if I’m funny when 





.I refuse the evidence that might help 


you out—when I keep still instead of 
speakin’ out in meetin’! You look here, 
Anita Austin. I hold you in the hol- 
low of my hand, and don’t you forget 
it! You've got a deep, dark secret— 
and, though I don’t know quite all of 
it, 1’l} know it soon. What M. Trask 
determines to find out, he finds out, 
see? Now, do you want to tell me who 
you are or not? Want to tell me who 
your father was? Your mother was 
a Truesdell; I’ll bet on that!” 

Miss Mystery’s face changed expres- 


sion. Abject despair was written on 
every line of it. She glanced at Trask, 
and his own determined expression 


showed her that she could hope for 
nothing from him save on his own 
terms. 

And those terms were too hard for 
her. Just aware of loving Lockwood, 
just learning to know what love meant, 

















and how sweet it could be; just realiz- 
ing, too, the awfulness of her own po- 
sition, the dire necessity for secrecy, the 
terrible result of Trask’s revelations, 
should they be made—altogether Miss 
Mystery faced a dangerous crisis. 

“You say you'll give me a week?” she 
said at last, grasping at a hope of re- 
prieve. 

Trask looked at her with curiosity. 

“What good’ll that do you? Better 
put yourself under my protection at 
once. Every day you lose is that much 
nearer discovery.” 

“All right, Vl dare it! They won’t 
—won’t condemn me, anyhow.” 

“Ho, ho! Banking on your sex to 
save you! Well, honestly, I don’t really 
think they'd send a pretty girl like you 
to the chair, but a trial would convict 
you in the eyes of the world, even if 
twelve men were too soft-hearted to see 
you electrocuted. And there'd be im- 
prisonment.” 

“Oh, hush! 
pity?” 

“Plenty for the girl that is to be my 
wife. None for any other. And es- 
pecially none for a girl who scorns me 
and throws me over for my own secre- 
tary. I’m a red-blooded man, J am, 
and you can’t play fast and loose with 
me and get away with it!” 

“I don’t mean to play fast and loose 
with you, if by that you mean changing 
my mind. But I do ask for a few 
days to think it over. That’s not un- 
reasonable, is it?” 

Miss Mystery’s little smile was ca- 
joling, and Trask couldn’t resist it, 

“All right,” he said, “take a coupla 
days, then. But, only on condition that 
you don’t let Lockwood make love to 
you. Promise me that, for the forty- 
eight hours, you won't see that man 
alone.” 

“How can I promise such a thing?” 

“You'll have to, whether you can or 
not.” 

“All right, I promise.” 


Mr. Trask, have you no 


Miss Mystery 





He looked at her sternly, 

“And you'll keep that promise, or 
you'll be sorry! I haven’t much opinion 
of your promises; you’re not the sort 
to keep faith. But, remember, I’m a 
power. Maurice Trask can do what- 
ever he sets out todo. And if you for- 
get that you’re mighty apt to regret it.” 

“IT gave you a promise,” Anita said, 
looking at him coldly, “and I fully in- 
tend to keep it. It’s not such a very 
hard one to keep.” 

Her lip curled, and, though he guessed 
the tumult in her heart, there was no 
sign of it on her face, 

Trask accompanied her to the post 
office, and then, bidding him a careless 
good afternoon, Anita went into a large 
dry-goods shop, and he made no at- 
tempt to follow her. 

He would have been interested, how- 
ever, had he noted her proceedings. 
For she went straight to a telephone 
booth and called up the Waring house. 
Ito answered, and when she asked to 
be connected with Mr. Lockwood, the 
butler gave the connection without ques- 
tion, 

“Gordon?” came the soft little voice. 
“This is Anita.” 

And then she told him quickly but 
fully all that had passed between her 
and Trask. 

“So you see,” she concluded, “I do 
want these two days to think things out, 
and I mustn’t see you alone, for he’s 
sure to know of it.” 

“All right,” Lockwood said. ‘“We’ll 
do our courting over the telephone. Let 
me see. I'll go down town this eve- 
ning and telephone you from Ee 

‘No, that won’t do. I can’t talk to 
you in the Adams’ front hall! Here’s 
a better plan. To-morrow, when Mr. 
Trask goes out, you call me up there, 
and I’ll go out to a pay station and call 
you up where you are now. And the 





day after to-morrow the time will be 


’ 


up.’ 
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“Yes, and what are you going to do 
then ?” 

“J don’t know,” said the girl, her voice 
suddenly losing its brightness. “I’m 
going to think it out. Good-by.” 

“Oh, wait a minute. I'll see you at 
dinner, shan’t I?” 

“Oh, yes; and this evening, I sup- 
pose, but only with others present.” 

And after a few more words Anita 
left the booth and walked slowly home. 

When Trask returned to his library 
he said to Lockwood: “Get busy on 
those old books at once, will you? I 
want the shelves cleared for some of my 
own books that I’ve sent for.” 

“Very well,” returned the secretary, 
thinking of the probable difference be- 
tween the expected books and those they 
would replace. 

“Do you mind, Mr. Trask, if I take a 
few of these old ones myself? I'll pay 
you whatever price a first-class dealer 
sets on them.” 

“Oh, take what you want, without 
pay. I’m ina good humor to-day, Lock- 
wood ; better take advantage of it.” 

“Thank you, I’ll not impose on your 
kindness and generosity.” 

Nor did he, but among the few vol- 
umes he chose was the crimson-stained 
copy of Martial’s “Epigrams.” 

Distasteful though it was, Lockwood 
looked at the book with a feeling of rev- 
erence, and opened the volume at the 
page that had last held the interest of 
its owner’s scholarly mind. 

The crimson stain completely ob- 
scured the print, but Lockwood gazed 
long at the defaced page. 

“TI wonder,” he said to himself, “if 
a crack detective could get anything 
from this. There’s that Stone whom 
Mercer is always raving over. I sup- 
pose he’s terribly expensive, yet this 
strange case might intrigue him—and 
yet there’s Anita to be considered. If 
it should turn the tide against her ag 





Later that afternoon Trask went out 
again, and Lockwood seized his chance. 
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Calling Anita at the Adams house, 
he said: “Listen, dear; you needn’t say 
anything but yes or no, and then no one 
will understand.” 

“All right,” came the reply. 

“T’ve just about come to the con- 
clusion [’ll get a clever detective and put 
him on the case. I mean a real detec- 
tive; in fact, Fleming Stone.” 

“Oh, no!” Anita’s voice was one of 
utter dismay. 

“Why not?” 

“I—I can’t tell you this way! 


” 


You 
said—— 
“So I did. Well, here; I’ll ask ques- 
tions. Don’t you want me to do this?” 

“No!” very emphatically. 

“You’d rather I wouldn’t ?” 

“Very much rather.” 

“Because you fear ill effects to your- 
self ?” 

o." 

“You are sure you're not overesti- 
mating the danger of that?” 

“T am sure.” 

“Then there’s no more to be said. 
Good-by.” 

Lockwood hung up the receiver and 
turned to see Trask frowning at him. 

“So that’s the way you and Miss Aus- 
tin whip the devil round the stump!” 

“That’s the way,” returned Lock- 
wood coolly. 

“She promised not to see you alone. 
Is this how she keeps the letter of her 
promise and breaks it in spirit?” 

“Leave her out of this. I called her 
up; she did not call me.” 

“All the same. Now I gather from 
the interesting talk I overheard, that 
Miss Austin does not wish to have 
Fleming Stone take up this case.” 

“You are at liberty to gather anything 
you choose.” 

“See here, Lockwood, you make a 
mistake when you try to antagonize me. 
I'd be a better friend to you than an 
enemy.” 

“T’ve no reason to 
either.” 


want you for 














Lockwood was by no means imperti- 
nent; he merely spoke indifferently. 
Trask. noted this and went on more 
suavely: “Now, my dear Lockwood, 
what I propose to do is to employ Ilem- 
ing Stone myself.” 

Lockwood was astounded. At first, 
he was glad, for he felt sure Stone could 
solve the whole mystery. But, then, 
suppose it incriminated Anita? Though 
Lockwood was sure of her innocence, he 
was just enough to realize that his surety 
was largely because of his affection for 





her. Suppose Stone should prove her 
to be the criminal! It couldn’t be; and 
yet 


He looked up to tind Trask smiling 
broadly. 

“You've the reputation of having an 
impassive countenance, Lockwood, but 
to me your face is as an open book! 
However it’s only because you are up 
against a difficult problem. You want 
Stone to come, yet you're afraid he’ll 
find out that Miss Austin is pretty deep 
in this murder mystery. But I’ve made 
up my mind, and I think you'll see that 
any attempt on your part to change my 
decision would look bad for Miss Aus- 
tin.” 

“You let her name alone, Trask, or 
I'll reason with you myself.” 

“Have you any real right to tell me 
to leave her name alone ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Are you and she engaged ?” 

“So far as I am concerned, we are. 
Miss Austin prefers to wait until later 
to announce it, but I can answer for 
her to you in confidence.” 

“Oh, it’s in confidence, all right. Don’t 
fear I'll breathe the news. For, you see, 
I’ve made up my mind to marry Anita 
Austin myself; and if Fleming Stone 


proves that she is a murderess, Ill 
marry her all the same. She'll escape 
punishment. What woman doesn’t?” 


“Then look here.” Lockwood’s man- 
ner changed. “If you’re going to get 
Stone, anyway, why can’t we work with 
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each other and not at odds? Whatever 
else we think or feel, we both want to 
save Miss Austin all the trouble or dis- 
tress we can. Let’s be friends, then, 
and talk things over with Stone, and 
when 

“I’m on! Then if we see things are 
going against her, shut him off!” 

“Well, yes, if we can.” 

“Of course we can. I’ve money 
enough for anything—even to buy off 
Fleming Stone. No man’s too big to be 
bought.” 

“J don’t mean ali this exactly as you 
do, but -I do mean that if Stone can 
solve the mystery and clear Anita, let 
him do it. If he finds her implicated, 
let it be understood by him beforehand 
he is to cease investigations.” 

Trask thought a minute. 

“That goes,” he said. “I agree.” 





CHAPTER XV, 
FLEMING STONE COMES, 

SOMEWHAT laconic conversation 

was all that was necessary for 
Fleming Stone’s assistant and general 
factotum to make preparations for the 
trip, get tickets, and arrive, with his 
chief, at the train gate at the proper 
time: 

“Terence.” 

“Ves. mr. 

“We're off for New England.” 

“New England it is.” 

“Start this afternoon, stay a few days, 
maybe a week, among the classic shades 
of Corinth.” 

Terence McGuire, sometimes called 
“Fibsy,” because of a certain tendency 
to mendacity, had begun as Stone’s of- 
fice boy and, by virtue of his general 
aptitude for detective work and his utter 
devotion to Stone, had become a worth- 
while and much-appreciated assistant. 
Not only did the lad look after all de- 
tails of their trips, as well as taking 
care of the offices, but many times his 
ingenious mind so stimulated or aided 
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Stone’s own that more often than not 
they were practically colleagues. 

They had a compartment to them- 
selves at the end of the car,-and they 
were no sooner started than Stone began 
to discuss the case with the boy. 

“IT don’t know all the details, of 
course,” he began, “but it’s a setting 
afier my own heart.” 

“Then I can guess it,’’ put in the wise 
Fibsy. “Man found dead in sealed 
room.” 

“You're a wizard! 
think of that?” 


What made you 


“’Cause that’s the problem you like 
best, F. Stone. Wise me up some 
more.” 


“It’s further interesting because the 
victim is a great and good man; in fact, 
the president-elect of the University 
of Corinth.” 

“My! Somebody didn’t want him 
for president! That the idea?” 

“Apparently not. Nothing in the let- 
ter about that.” 

“Who wrote the letter?” 

“The relative who inherits the whole 
estate.” 

“He do the job 

“No reason as yet to think so. But 
the criminal mustn't be guessed at. The 
point is the locked room.” 

“How was the killing done?” 

“Stabbed. No weapon found, and no 
way to get in or out of the locked room. 
Fine problem.” 

“Yes, if we don’t find a secret stair- 
way—or a lying servant. Such cases 
generally fizzle out that way.” 

“Fibs, you’re a Boy Cassandra.” 

“What's that?” 

Stone explained, for it was his habit 
to supplement McGuire's very scant 
education by bits of information now 
and then, when time served. 

“But, there’s a queer clause in the 
arrangement,’ Stone went on. “If we 
find the evidence leading in a certain 
direction, the chase is to cease.” 

“That won't do.” 


”? 
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“Of course not, and I’ll soon make 
that clear. But I can’t think it will 
lead in the given direction, as that im- 
plicates a young girl, and rarely indeed 
have I found a criminal answering to 
that description.” 

“°Tisn’t usual—but, you know, F. 
Stone, since the war girls are so inde- 
pendent and so cocky that there’s no 
telling what they’ll do. Me for the 
girl—as a suspect.” 

“Fibsy, you’re a fool.” 

“No, sir. I don’t admit it. See here, 
sir. If they’re so ’fraid s’picion will 
turn to that girl, there’s reason for it. 
Yet, as you can guess, if she didn’t do 
it they want her skirts entirely cleared.” 

“Pretty good deduction so far. But 
we can’t judge rationally until we know 
the facts.” 





The facts were told them, when, some 
hours later, they sat alone with Maurice 
Trask in the room where John Waring 
breathed his last. 

“I’m a plain man,” Trask said, for he 
didn’t care to pose unduly before an 
astute detective. “I’ve come into this 
estate of my cousin’s—my second 
cousin, he was—and I started out with 
a firm determination to find the villain 
who killed him. But there is some 
cause for suspicion of the young lady 
I expect to marry. And here's the 
situation. If you can solve the mys- 
tery of Doctor Waring’s death and free 
that girl from any taint of blame, go 
ahead. But if your investigation leads 
to her, stop it. I want to marry her just 
the same, whether she killed anybody or 
not. But if she didn’t do it, I want 
to know it.” 

“Can’t you learn the truth from the 
young lady herself, if she is your fian- 
cée?” asked Stone. 

“Oh, she says she didn’t do it, of 
course. But there’s such an overwhelm- 


ing mass of evidence, or apparent evi- 
dence against her, that it’s the deepest 
sort of mystery.” 














“Main facts first. Where was the 
body found ?” 

“In that desk chair, seated at his desk, 
as he often was evenings, reading in a 
Latin book ; so, you see, he wasn’t look- 


ing for trouble.” 


“Found dead in the morning? Been 
dead all night?” 
“Yes to both those questions. And 


locked in this room. Had to break in.” 

“And no weapon about ?” 

“Not a sign of any sd 

“Then that cuts out all suicide idea.” 

“It does, and it doesn’t. You may as 
well say the locked-up room cuts out all 
idea of murder.” 

“But it must be one or the other. 
And isn’t it more plausible to look for 
some way that the murderer could have 
gone away and left the room locked, 
than to think up a way that the suicide 
could have disposed of his weapon?” 

“Yes, that’s so, but I want you to in- 
vestigate both possibilities. You see, 
if you could prove a suicide, that would 
free Miss Austin. at once. And, if 
things go against her, I want you to—— 
Oh, hang it, it’s mighty hard to put into 
words——” 

“T’'ll do that,” said Fibsy. “If things 
go against Miss Austin, you want 
Mr. Stone to frame up a suicide and 
declare it the truth.” 

“Exactly that,” and Trask looked re- 
lieved at the thought that all his cards 
were on the table. “I don’t want Miss 
Austin suspected, but I do want to know 
it if she’s innocent.” 

“Any other suspects ?” asked Stone. 

“Not definite ones. There’s the Jap- 
anese who absconded that same night, 
and, of course, there’s the secretary, 
Gordon Lockwood. ‘I'd like to suspect 
him, all right, and he has a round silver 
penholder that just fits the wound that 
killed Waring. But it doesn’t look like 
he did it. He never would have left the 





penholder in evidence, and he would 
have arranged matters to look more like 
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a suicide, Then, too, how could he lock 
the door behind him?” 

“That question must be answered first 
of all,” said Stone. “I’ll examine the 
room, of course, but after the local 
police and detectives have done that, I 
doubt if I shall find anything enlighten- 
ing. So far as I can see, this whole 
affair is unique, and I think we will 
find some surprising evidence, and soon. 
Tell me more of this Miss Austin. Who 
is she?” 

“Nobody knows. In fact, they call 
her Miss Mystery, because so little is 
known of her. She appeared here in 
Corinth from nowhere. She knew no 
one, and as she began to make acquaint- 
ances somebody brought her over here. 
She met Doctor Waring, and inside of 
twenty-four hours had so bewitched 
him that it would seem he had her 
visiting him in his study late at night. 
She said at first she wasn’t here, but as 
she left the impress of her dress trim- 
mings on that chair-back, and as she has 
a ruby pin and a lot of money that were 
in the doctor’s possession, it looks, one 
might say, a bit queer.” 

“Weren’t the valuables planted on 
her?” put in Fibsy. 

“That’s what she says—or, rather, 
that’s one of the things she said. The 
girl contradicts herself continually. She 
says one thing one day and another the 
next.” 

“Ts she pretty?” This from Fibsy. 

“Pretty as the devil! And that’s not 
so bad as a description. She has great 
big dark eyes, with straight black brows 
that almost meet. She ha a jaunty 
little face, that can be rogu’:.: or scorn- 
ful or merry or pathetic, as the lit- 
tle rascal chooses. She has completely 
bowled me over, and I'd be glad to 
have her on any terms—whatever her 
past history. But, there it is. If she 
has a clean slate in this murder business, 
I want to know it.” 

“And if she hasn’t ?” 

“Then I don’t want anybody else to 
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know it. If you find, Mr. Stone, real 
evidence that Anita Austin killed John 
Waring, or if she confesses to the deed, 
then you whip around and prove a sui- 
cide, and I’ll double your charge. You 
needn’t do anything wrong, you know. 
Just sum up that all indications point 
to a suicide, and let it go at that. No- 
body will arrest Miss Austin if you say 
that.” 

“You must be crazy, Mr. Trask,” re- 
turned Stone coldly. “TI don’t conduct 
my business on any such principles as 
those. I can’t perjure myself to save 
your lady love from a just condemna- 
tion.” 

“You haven’t seen her yet.” Trask 
nodded his sagacious head. “Wait till 
you do,” 

“Give me all the points against her,” 
the detective suggested. 

“J will, I’d rather you knew them 
from me. Not that I'll color them— 
they're facts that speak for themselves 
—but other people might exaggerate 
them. Well, to begin with, this girl, 
a day or so after she arrived here, was 
seen kissing the picture of Doctor War- 
ing, which she had cut from a news- 
paper. I tell you this, cause you'll hear 
it, anyway, and the gossips think it 
shows a previous acquaintance between 
the two. But I hold that as girls have 
matinée idols and movie heroes, this 
girl might easily have adored the schol- 
arly man, though she had never seen 
him.” 

“It is possible,” Stone agreed, “but 
not very probable. She denies they 
were acquainted ?” 

“Yes. Vows she never saw him un- 
til one night she went to his lecture, 
soon after her arrival here.” 

“What is she in Corinth for?” 

“To sketch. She’s an artist.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, as I said, she must have come 
here that Sunday night, for one of the 
boarders at the house she lives in saw 
her cross the snowy field. Also the 
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footprints just fitted her shoes. Also 
the tracks led right up on the side porch 
here to that long French window, and 
led right back again to the Adams 
house.” 

“Whew!” Fibsy exploded. “Aren't 
you rubbing it in?” 

“Well, that’s what they tell me,” 
Trask asserted doggedly, “and I want 
you to know it all, Mr. Stone, before the 
other people tell you a garbled version.” 

“Go on.” 

“Then, they say, the girl left marks 
of her dress trimming on that chair, 
and Lockwood, the secretary, rubbed 
them off next morning, as soon as the 
body was discovered. We have the 
word of two witnesses for this episode.” 

“Who are the witnesses ?” 

“Ito, the Japanese butler, and Miss 
Peyton, who lives in this house.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, then, ever since the tragedy 
Miss Austin has acted queer—in all 
sorts of ways. She is sad and desolate 
one minute, and saucy and independent 
the next. I can’t make her out at all. 
And she is more than half in love with 
this Lockwood. I have to cut him out, 
you see. And I figure that if you prove 
the case against Miss Austin, and if I 
agree to marry her and hush up the 
whole matter, and make it seem a sui- 
cide——” 

“You figure that she'll throw over 
the secretary for you!” cried Fibsy, his 
eyes aghast at the man’s plan. 

“Exactly that. You see, Mr. Stone, 
I don’t try to deceive you. While ! 
have a natural sorrow at my cousin's 
death, yet remember that I never knew 
him in life, and that, while I want to 
avenge his death in any case but one, 
I do not want to if it implicates Anita 
Austin.” 

“I understand,” said Stone, seem- 
ingly not so shocked at the conversation 
as his assistant was. 

“There’s another queer thing,” said 
Trask. “They tell me that when the 




















body was found there was the impress 
of a ring on the forehead.” 

“A seal. ring?” 

“Oh, no. Not a finger ring, but a 
circle, about two inches across—a red 
mark, as if it had been made as a sign 
or symbol of some sort.” 

“It remained on the flesh?” 

“Until the embalming process took 
place. That removed it. I didn’t see 
it, but I’m told it was a clearly defined 
circle, quite evidently impressed with 
some intent.” 

“Sounds like a sign of a secret so- 
ciety,” Fibsy suggested, but Stone paid 
no heed. 

“Let’s reconstruct the case,” he said; 
“Waring sat at his desk, his secretary 
outside in that hall?” 

“Yes; the Japanese, the other one, the 
one that disappeared, brought in water, 
and then Doctor Waring closed the door 
and locked it.” 

“Immediately ?” 

“I don’t know that, but, anyway, no 
one that we know of saw him again 
alive. Nugi is under no suspicion, for, 
after he came out of the room, the doc- 
tor rose and locked the door. Lock- 
wood can’t be suspected, as he heard the 
door locked and couldn’t get in. He 
is more or less suspected because of his 
penholder, but, much as I should like to 
think him the criminal, I know he 
isn’t.” 

“You’re very honest, Mr. Trask.” 

“Yes, because I want the truth. Can 
you get it?” 

“T think so.” 

“You still eliminate suicide?” 

“I can’t see how I can think it, with 
no weapon. You say that death was 
instantaneous ?” 

“Yes; the doctors agree that it was. 
Positively he had no chance to hide 
or to dispose of the instrument of 
death.” 

“And why should he? Suicides never 
make their death seem a murder, though 
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often a murderer tries to simulate a sui- 
cide.” 

“Yet that wasn’t done in this case, or 
the murderer would have left the 
weapon.” 

“That may be the very point he neg- 
lected. Now how did the murderer get 
out? Get busy, Fibs.” 

For nearly half an hour the three men 
searched the room. Had there been any 
secret exit or any concealed passage, 
it must have been found. Fleming 
Stone’s knowledge of architecture would 
not let him overlook anything of the 
sort, and Fibsy’s alert eyes and quick 
wits would have found anything out of 
the ordinary. 

“No way out,” Stone concluded 
finally, “and no way of locking a door 
or a window after departure from the 
room. Looks as if the murder theory 
was as untenable as the other. No 
chance of a natural death?” 

“With a round hole in his jugular 
vein? No, sir. The doctors here won’t 
stand for that. Try again.” 

“T shall. I don’t know when I’ve 
had such a baffling, intriguing case as 
this appears to be at first sight. It may 
resolve itself into a simple problem, 
but I can’t think so now. Even if it 
was the work of your Miss Austin, how 
did she get in and out ?” 

“Oh, she got in, all right. Waring 
let her in at the French window. Prob- 
ably that’s when he locked his door. 
But, say she killed him, how did she 
get out and lock the room behind her ?” 

“She couldn’t. The window locks are 
bolts and could not be shot from outside. 
For the moment I see no explana- 
tion. It is blank, utter mystery. When 
can I see Miss Austin?” 

“Too late to-night ; to-morrow morn- 
ing will have to do. But she won’t run 
away. The police won't let her.” 

“Yet they can’t hold her.” 

“They are doing so. They claim she 
was the last to see the victim alive-——” 

“Does she admit that ?” 
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“Not she! She admits nothing. 
You'll get nothing out of that little 


sphinx !” 

“All right, then, Mr. Trask, if you’ve 
finished your tale, suppose you leave me 
here to ruminate over this thing, and 
I'll go up to my room when [ wish.” 

Trask went off to bed, and Stone and 
his young assistant sat and looked at 
each other. 

“Up against it, F. Stone?” 

“T certainly am, Fibs. And yet, the 
thing is so absolutely impossible that 
there must be a solution within easy 
reach. It can’t be suicide, with the 
weapon gone, and it can’t be murder, 
with the room locked up. Now as it 
must be either suicide or murder, then 
it follows that either the weapon isn’t 
gone, or the room isn’t locked up.” 

“Wasn’t, you mean.” 

“Yes, wasn’t. But I don’t yet think 
that any one disturbed the conditions 
purposely. For why would the secre- 
tary take away the weapon to make it 
seem a suicide——” 

“He would if he did it.” 

“He didn’t do it. Trask sees that. 
The man Trask is a sharp one. He 
sees all there is to see, and since there’s 
practically nothing to see that solves 
the mystery, he has sent for me. It 
would be a good one on me, Terence, if 
I have to give the thing up as unsolv- 
able.” 

“That won’t happen, F. Stone; but 
I’m free to confess I can’t see any way 
to look.” 


The next morning Maurice Trask 
went over to the Adams house, and 
brought Miss Mystery back with him. 
She came willingly enough, and the 
interview with the detective was held 
in the room of the tragedy itself. 

Stone noticed that the girl showed no 
horror or distaste of the scene and even 
sat in the chair he placed for her, which 
was the same plush-covered one that 
had received the telltale imprints. 
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Fleming Stone regarded Miss Austin 
curiously. Not only was her beauty all 
that Trask had described it, but there 
was an added quality of fineness, a trace 
of high mentality, that, naturally 
enough, Maurice Trask quite over- 
looked. 

At first glance Stone’s thought was: 
“That child commit murder? Never!” 
But a few minutes later he was not so 
sure of his negation. 

Fibsy just sat and looked at her. He 
had no occasion to speak, unless ad- 
dressed; so in silence he merely let his 
eyes feast on the piquant face with its 
ever-changing expressions. 

After casual questions Stone said di- 
rectly: “Did you know Doctor War- 
ing before you came to Corinth, Miss 
Austin ?” 

“No,” she said a little hesitantly. “I 
had heard of him, but I had never be- 
fore seen him.” 

“How had you heard of him?” 

“There was much in the papers about 
his election.” 

“And that interested you?” 

“Not specially,” she said with a sud- 
den accession of hauteur. 

And thereupon she became a most 
unsatisfactory witness. She listened to 
Stone’s questions with an absent-minded 
air, answered in monosyllables or by a 
movement of her head. She even gave 
a side smile to Fibsy, which, though it 
amazed him, also filled him with a 
strange, exultant joy and made him her 
abject slave at once. 

Stone went on, drawling out a string 
of unimportant questions in a monoton- 
ous voice, and at length he said, in the 
same, unimportant way: 

“And when you saw Doctor Waring 
that night, was there a red ring on his 
forehead °”’ 

“No,” said Miss Austin, and then, 
suddenly awakening to what she had 
done, she cried impetuously: “I mean, 
I don’t know. I wasn’t here.” 


Stone smiled gravely. “You were 











here,” he said. “Now let us talk about 
what happened during your visit.” 

An interruption was caused by a 
tap at the closed door. 

Impatiently Trask rose and went to 
the door. It was Ito, bringing a tele- 
gram for Miss Austin. It had arrived at 
the Adams house and been sent over. 

Miss Mystery read it and with great 
difficulty controlled her agitation, as she 
quickly went to the blazing log fire and 
dropped the paper in. 

“Skip over to the telegraph office and 
get a copy,” said Stone quietly, and 
Fibsy obeyed. 
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Then to Miss Austin’s continued dis- 
tress Stone read the message aloud. It 
was from San Francisco, and it said: 


Better own up and tell the whole truth. 
I have annexed Carl. 

It was signed merely “A,” and ap- 
parently it was of dire import to its 
recipient. Miss Mystery sat silent and 
wide-eyed in desperation as she looked 
hopelessly from one to another. 

“Don’t you think,” said Stone not 
unkindly, “that you’d better follow A’s 
advice and make a clean breast of the 
whole matter?” 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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INMATES OF FRENCH JAIL THWART CONVICT’S ESCAPE 


UNth. recently about twenty prisoners lived a happy, carefree life in the jail 


at Nogent-le-rotrou, France. 
signed for a prison. 
modern comforts. 


The building that housed them was not de- 
It was an ancient, turreted chateau, restored, with all 
A beautiful mutual confidence reigned between the prisoners 





and the jailers* They ate together, often took turns at cooking, had regular days 
off, when the inmates were free to roam in the park or to fish in the streams 
on the prison grounds, since the warden was sure that his lodgers would come 
home. 

One day this modern prison family was disturbed by the arrival of Royer, 
a real “bad man,” who immediately wanted to take a mean advantage of the 
favorable conditions to escape. But his proposals were received coldly by his 
fellow prisoners. 

“What’s the matter with this place?” they asked. 
and don’t intend to leave.” 

“Very well; I shall go alone,” declared Royer. 

That day he seized a knife and began to stab a surprised guard in the neck. 
The victim’s screams brought other prisoners to the scene. Some of them over- 
powered the desperate criminal, while two went into town to summon a doctor 
and policemen. When they returned they found that the other prisoners, having 
done their best to attend to the needs of the wounded guard, had appointed one 
of their number temporary jailer. 

MH 


PRISONER KILLED IN OKLAHOMA RIOT 


| a riot in the shirt factory of the State penitentiary at McAlester, Oklahoma, 

recently, Max Whitehead, a life termer, was killed, several guards were in- 
jured, and a building was wrecked. The plan of the convicts to break up the 
shirt factory was evidently formulated several days before the outbreak. With 
one accord they suddenly began to wreck machinery, smash windows, and beat 
all the factory guards. Keepers leveled rifles at the rioters and ordered them 
to stop. Whitehead, instead of complying, drew a knife and made a rush toward 
the guards. One shot stopped him. 

Order was restored in the penitentiary in twenty minutes. 


“We are all right here 
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4 Roy W. {finds 


Author of ‘‘A Kindly Conviction,’’ 


HE mother, standing in the 

open doorway, gazed down 

the dusty street, along the 

edges of which were the first 
scattered outposts of the town of Farber 
—a few dismal buildings of the poor. 
In the gréat cities, the suburbs are the 
homes of the rich, but in Farber the 
rich live close in, along the maple- 
shaded and green-lawned streets, while 
the poor cling to the fringes, along the 
smoky railroad or streets which have 
left the shade to join the hot, country 
roads. 

It was very late in the afternoon, 
but the sun had lost little of its 
strength. The mother’s eyes were daz- 
zled by the glittering, sultry prospect, 
and she shaded her brows with a tired, 
knotty hand. She was recompensed by 
sight of a dejected figure, far off, 
trudging toward the house. 

The muscles of her throat tightened, 
for she was gazing upon her son. She 
knew him even before she could distin- 
guish a feature of his face or a thread 
of his clothing. He was so far away 
that she couldn’t even say whether he 
wore his hat or carried it in his hand; 
yet she knew him for her son. And 
she knew, also, with unerring instinct, 
that his day had been a failure. Some- 
thing illusive, indefinable, told her that; 
the weary lift of his feet or the droop 
of his shoulders. 


Her heart sank and then 


leaped 


again, in determination to put on a 
cheerful front, as the hearts of moth- 
ers always do when their sons need 
comfort. 

She tucked back a wisp of white hair 
that had strayed down to her cheek, 
and turned quickly to the stove. The 
supper table was set for two. On the 
stove, keeping warm, was a pan of 
fried potatoes. She lifted off a stove 
lid, freshened the fire, and put on to 
fry a small, shredded piece of steak, 
which she had treasured a whole day. 

She took the potatoes to the table, 
dipped a few of them onto her own 
plate, and with the spoon moved them 
around. Then she dipped the potatoes 
back into the pan. She pinched off a 
piece of bread, dusted it between her 
fingers, and scattered the crumbs over 
the grease spots in her plate. She took 
her clean knife and fork, pressed them 
against the frying steak, and laid them 
across her plate. She moved a chair 
into such a position that it half faced 
her place at table. Then she stood off 
and surveyed the table and felt satis- 
fied and smiled, as though she thought 
herself a very clever old ‘lady 

The son came in moe and his 
dreary countenance expanded and 
lightened by degrees, because he found 
his mother in such a cheerful mood. 
Soon he was ready to eat. 

“Why, have you had your supper?” 
he asked. 














She smiled guiltily. 

“Yes, John,” said she; “I got so 
hungry I just couldn’t wait. Thinks I, 
maybe John’s got track of something 
and won’t be home till after dark—so 
I just set up and had my supper. Ain’t 
I a nice one?” 

She loaded his plate with fried pota- 
toes and meat and pushed the bread 
and butter closer to him. 

“What did you have for supper?’ he 
asked. 

“Land sakes! I had a good supper. 
Don’t you see meat and potatoes here? 
Now you just pitch right in—I know 
you’re hungry, tramping around town 
all day.” 

He was very hungry. 

“Tll set down with you,” she went 
on, “and maybe eat a little more bread 
and butter and apple sauce and drink a 
cup of tea. Did you ever hear tell of 
such an appetite for an old woman?” 

She laughed, and he laughed, for he 
believed her; and then a frown gath- 
ered on his young face. 

“There isn’t a job in this town for 
me!’ he cried. 

“Why, John!” she gasped out. “How 
you talk!” 

“Well, it’s the truth,’ he persisted 
bitterly. “If there were a thousand 
jobs lying open in this town, there 
wouldn’t be a one of ’em for John 
Flenner.” 

“I want you to hush! If there’s a 
smarter boy in this town than John 
Flenner, I’d just like to see him. I 
know us 

He waved his hand hopelessly. 

“Mother,” he said, “you don’t un- 
derstand. I’m not the son of every- 
body in this town. I’m plain John 
Flenner to them, and—and I’m the 
man that got home from State’s prison 
a week ago.” 

She winced pitifully. 

“John, my boy! Don’t % 

“I’m sorry, mother. I didn’t intend 








to mention that; I won’t do it again. 
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But I wish we had money enough to 
get away from here—a long ways 
away.” 

“Me leave Farber, John? Why, I’m 
an old woman, and I’ve lived in Farber 
all my life.” 

“Yes, and what does that mean? 
There wasn’t a finer man in Farber 
than my father. He was a foreman in 
the Comstock Mills for twenty years, 
wasn’t he? We had a good home close 
in town. Then he was taken sick and 
couldn’t work. The Comstocks paid 
him his salary for two weeks and then 
cut that off. He was a hard-working, 
honest man—paid his bills on the dot 
and started out to give his son an edu- 
cation—but what was there for him in 
Farber, or in the mills where he’d spent 
the best part of his life, after he was 
taken sick? Nothing. 

“The doctors took his bank account 
and still didn’t do him any good. He 
sold the home in town, and the doctors 
got most of that. Oh, I don’t blame 
the doctors. Father was sick and had 
to have doctors, and doctors have to be 
paid. But I do blame the Comstocks. 
Father was entitled to a pension— 
worked in those mills thirty years, 
didn’t he, and was a foreman for 
twenty ? 

“And when I got into that scrape— 
well, I didn’t ask the Comstocks for 
any help, and they didn’t offer it. I'd 
worked for them three years, too, for 
almost nothing. In the town where 
the family had always lived and always 
been respected, at the first breath of 
trouble there wasn’t any one, except 
those too poor to help, who even ex- 
pressed sympathy. I had to go to trial 
with an unscrupulous lawyer appointed 
by the court as my only protection. 
They dragged me up there, charged me 
with being guilty, and left it to me to 
prove that I wasn’t—and then kept me 
in jail right up to the day of my trial, 
for fear, I guess, that I would prove 
my innocence. 
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“Oh, I don’t mean that. There 
wasn’t any conspiracy—it was just 


simply a lack of interest in a man who 
suddenly found himself in trouble. 
But I couldn't do anything, and the 
lawyer apparently wouldn’t do any- 
thing; circumstances were against me 
—and I went over the road.” 

He drew a deep breath. “Well,” he 
pursued, “I served my year’s sentence 
—and now the folks here seem to re- 
sent the fact that I came back. Just 
think of that! Never had been in trou- 
ble before in my life, convicted and 
sent up on circumstantial evidence, 
come back home—and there’s no one 
that will give me a job. I’m simply not 
wanted here, mother; and of course I 
came back just because you're here, 
and——” 

“T'll go away, John; anywhere you 
say.” Her heart faltered a moment, 
and then she finished bravely: “Or I'll 
stay here, and you can go away alone.” 

“T’ll never leave you again, mother.” 

She ran around the table to him and 
kissed him fervently. Then she wept 
softly, and cried: 

“John, I’m afraid your old mother 
is keeping you back; I’m afraid she’s a 
hindrance to es 

“Mother!” he 








interrupted sharply. 


“Don’t be foolish. You don’t know 
what you’re doing for me. If you only 
knew,” he added musingly, signifi- 


cantly, “you wouldn’t ever talk about 
being a hindrance. If it wasn’t for 
you, Vd—well, I’d_ fight back; 1 
wouldn’t go begging for work like I 
am now, and—and I wouldn’t go hun- 
gry, either.” 


She stepped back from him and 
stared, amazed. 
“What do you mean, John?” she 


asked dully. 

He jerked himself out of his rever- 
ies, got up from the table quickly, and 
went into the living room. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” he called 
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to her. “It’s the heat, I guess. 
needn't worry about me, mother.” 

But she did worry, as she cleared 
away the supper things an’ forgot that 
she hadn't eaten meat, or much else, all 
that day. 

“T don’t want him to go away,” she 
kept telling herself. “If he goes away, 
he'll never prove to folks here that he 
wasn’t guilty. He mustn’t go away! 
He must fight it out here. He isn't 
through with that thing yet—he’s got 
to prove he wasn’t guilty, ll starve— 
anything; if he’ll only stay here.” 

She talked to herself and prayed 
silently and thus got through her work 
in the kitchen. Now she was smiling 
again. 

“John,” she asked, “did you go to 
the post office to-day?” 

His face lengthened suddenly. He 
pulled a letter from a hip pocket and 
studied it. 

“Yes,” he said. “There was only 
one letter—it’s for me; and that’s an- 
other thing that worries me.” 

“The letter—worries you? 
it, John?” 


-Ou 


What is 


“It’s from a friend of mine. He's 
coming here.” 

“A friend?” 

“Yes: I met him within the last 
year.” 


“I hope he’s a nice young man,” she 
said quickly, earnestly. 

John grinned in spite of himself. 

“Well,” he said, “he behaved well 
enough all the time I knew him. In 
fact, his conduct was exemplary.” He 
grew serious. “I'll tell you, mother,” 
he resumed, “he really is a friend of 


mine. He helped me more than any 
one else up there. And favors count, 
under those circumstances. He’s a 


young fellow—and had been there two 
years when I met him. He took a lik- 
ing to me; we worked together and— 
and roomed together. He knew all 
about that place and got me many help- 
ings of food out of the hospital kitchen. 
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It’s a constant scramble there for de- 
cent food, and there are several ways 
to get it if one knows how. This friend 
of mine knew how, and he always di- 
vided with me. And there were many 
other things that you wouldn’t under- 
stand. I’m obligated to him—TI like 
him; just before I left I invited him 
to come here. He hasn’t any home and 
wants to come for a few days. I 
thought then that I’d be able to get a 
job of some kind before he got here, 
He’ll be here a week from to-day, un- 
less I write and tell him not to come.” 

“You mustn’t write him that—if he 
was good to you. We'll manage some- 
how.” 

“TI don’t know about that. We'll see 
what turns up for me within the next 
day or two.” 

“T’ve got a little money left.” 


“Yes, and you've been skimping 
yourself for the last week. I have to 
force you to eat breakfast. If ever I 


catch you going without your meals— 
after that big supper I had to-night, I'll 
—lI wish I’d seen you eat your supper. 
Hereafter don’t eat till [ get home— 
hear me!” 

He reached out, as though he would 
shake her, but changed his mind and 
gave her an eager kiss. 


John Flenner brought good news 
home next afternoon. He had been 
hired to work in the fields on a farm 
only a mile from his home. The job 
would last four or five days, and here 
was hope and money for the time, at 
any rate. 

Both had a good supper that night; 
but the secret of the preceding night’s 
supper was jealously guarded by the 
mother as something priceless, out of 
which she got far more joy than ever 
was obtained from meat and potatoes. 

The crime that brought all the woe 
on the household of the Flenners was 
the forging of a pay check on the Com- 
stock Mills, in the offices of which 
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John Flenner had been employed. The 
check was cashed at the bank by John 
Flenner, but his defense at the trial 
was that he had cashed it for a work- 
man, or a supposed workman, after 
banking hours the day before. He met 
the man in a poolroom, he said, and 
took it for granted that he was an em- 
ployee in the mills, in which floating 
mechanics came and went. 

Neither John [lenner nor his lawyer 
was able to locate the supposed pseudo 
workman, and it is doubtful whether 
the lawyer believed any such man 
existed. At least his defense was per- 
functory. John Flenner had cashed 
the forged check, the prosecuting at- 
torney convinced the jury that he had 
forged it also, and the whole town 
knew that the Comstocks and the bank, 
which they owned as well as the mills, 
were unrelenting toward crime that 
struck at their riches, and that they 
wanted some sort of conviction—as an 
example and a deterrent. 

They got it. The maximum penalty 
for forgery, or for passing a forged 
check, was five years, The jurors re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, with a 
recommendation for the minimum sen- 
tence of one year, and felt that they 
had tempered justice with mercy. 

A week after John got work on the 
near-by farm there came to visit at the 
Flenner household an _ extraordinary 
young man, who called himself Fergu- 
son Bangs. This young man’s face was 
pale and wan, for he had had three 
years of drudging misery, but his eyes 
were merry and bright and his spirit 
undismayed. 

The mother, stirred first by his pale 
face and the knowledge that Mr. 
3angs could not recall his mother and 
had had no home to speak of all his 
life, took him unconditionally into her 
heart; within a few hours his irrepres- 
sible good nature and solicitude for her 
every comfort secured the young man’s 
place in the old lady’s affections. 
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But he was far different from any 
young man she had ever known. He 
talked with the greatest freedom about 
things which left her amazed, appalled, 
and a trifle frightened. He told in- 
credible stories of adventure, stories 
which a man would hardly tell to a 
chief of police, but always finished 
with: 

“Yessum, them was the happy days 
—but they’re all over now. No more 
of them days for your friend, Fergu- 
son Bangs. No, no!” 

At which the mother felt vastly re- 
lieved, 

The work on the farm had lasted six 
days, and John got another temporary 
place on an adjoining farm, and hearty 
meals and the greatest good cheer were 
the rule at the Flenner home. 

Within a very few days the color re- 
turned to the happy cheeks of Fergu- 
son Bangs. His step grew more elas- 
tic, and he felt once more like coming 
to grips with the world. But he was 
a changed Ferguson Bangs. On the 
day of his departure, he said to the 
mother : 

“T never been treated like this before 
in my life. You been babyin’ me and 
pettin’ me till I feel helpless. I ain’t 
used to that. Knocks, mostly hard, is 
what I been gettin’ all my life—and my 
life has been spent in returnin’ them 
knocks. I had a general idee when I 
come here that I was goin’ straight 
from then on, but I wasn’t absolutely 
sure about it. I was just thinkin’ it 
over—but now I’m sure of it. It’s the 
straight road for me. 

“And I don’t want to lose touch with 
you and John. Will you write to me 
once. in a while? Thanks—mother ; 
that’s fine! In the last three years I’ve 
learnt a trade. I’m a tailor now. It 
pays pretty good wages, they say, and 
I’m goin’ up to the city and get a job. 
I’d like to come and visit you once in 
a while. But the main thing I’m tryin’ 


to say is that I’m always ready to help 
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in case of trouble—I’ll be ready at the 
first call. 

“Don’t forget that, and don’t think 
no more about askin’ me for help, at 
any time or for anything, than you 
would about askin’ John. I want you 
to think of me, as much as you can, 
like you do of John—and remember 
that it was you that settled me on the 
goin’-straight business.” 

The mother, to show how happy she 
was, cried a little, gave her blessing to 
Ferguson Bangs—and he departed. 

“Do you suppose,” the mother asked 
John Flenner that evening, “that Fer- 
guson was as bad a boy as he tries to 
make out?” 

“T guess he’s been around quite a 
bit,” John replied evasively. “He never 
claimed to be innocent. He admits he 
should have been where he came from 
—long ago, the way he puts it.” 

She sighed. 

“T never thought,” said the old lady, 
“that I’d take such a liking to a—to 
a—— He was what they call a bur- 
glar, wasn’t he, John?” 

“That’s what they call *em.” 

She meditated. 

“Tt worries me,” she confessed. “If 
Ferguson don’t get a job right off, it’s 
so easy for him to get money that— 
that way; I’m afraid he’ll be tempted, 
if he gets hungry, and Too bad 
we couldn’t keep him here longer, or 
give him money enough to keep him 
from—from that terrible thing.” 

“T think he’s all right,” John as- 
sured her. “He’s sick and tired of the 
old life. He talked seriously about 
that long before you met him. His 
mind was turned in the right direction. 
He was one of the best—the best in the 
business, they say; and it’s a marvelous 
thing when a man like that—a man 
who could steal thousands in one night 
—determines to go to work as a tailor. 
I think you brought him to it, finally. 
I have an idea that he’d decided to do 
one more job, get a lot of money, and 


” 
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then go straight; but not now. He’s 
got too much respect for you to walk 
out of your house and commit bur- 
glary. Yes, mother; we'll get a letter 
from him soon, and he’ll be working.” 

A few days later John Flenner re- 
turned from the grocery store, where 
he had gone on an errand, in an agi- 
tated state of mind. 

The mother observed this and was 
vaguely troubled. Yet the agitation of 
John was not tinged by melancholy. At 
times, meditating, his face lighted mo- 
mentarily in a sort of ecstasy. He 
paced the floor at intervals, and once 
or twice the mother saw that he talked 
to himself, 

This went on a day or two, and she 
could keep silent no longer. 

“John,” said she firmly, 
something on your mind.” 

He turned to her and smiled. 

“You're right; and I’ll tell you about 
it. I didn’t intend to say anything till 
it was finally settled. I didn’t want 
you to’ be disappointed, as perhaps I 
shall be. The other day, over at Need- 
ham’s store, I heard Charley Vence say 
that Needham was going to put in an- 
other store on the other side of town. 
That'll make four Needham stores in 
Farber—a chain of grocery stores. 
There’s the big store in town, this one 
out here, another at the north end, and 
the one he’s going to put in at the west 
end. And I heard Charley Vence say 
that Needham was looking for a man 
to manage the new store! 

“You know what he does. He puts 
some young man in charge of his 
stores. It isn’t a hard job, as he looks 
out for all of them—but it’s a chance 
to work up. There isn’t a finer man 
in Farber to work for than Andrew 
Needham; this town is growing fast, 
with that new factory coming in, and 
Needham’s business is growing right 
along with it. It’s a great chance, if I 
can only get it! 

“Well, mother, I went to see Mr. 


“there’s 
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Needham yesterday—and he treated 
me better than any other man in Far- 
ber has treated me—since I came back. 
He knew father, you know; he worked 
under father in the mill before he 
started his store. He talked frankly 
to me. Said he was sure I could han- 
dle the job, with him to watch me and 
get me started; but he didn’t like to 
give it to me because—well, the same 
old reason, I told him I realized that 
objection and asked for a chance to 
live that down. I’ve always been used 
to office work, I told him, and this 
work in the fields and on scattered jobs 
around town is telling on me. I feel it, 
and everybody can see it. 

“He said there wasn’t an objection in 
the world—except that one. In fact, 
he wants me in every other way. He 
said he would trust me; that wasn’t it 
—but was afraid some foolish people 
in the neighborhood of that new store 
wouldn't see it the way he does. I un- 
derstand just how he feels and told 
him so; but I think I’ve got him com- 
ing my way. Mother, sometimes I 
think I’m going to get that job, and I 
feel like jumping over the moon! And 
at other times I’m _ worried—I’m 
afraid. 

“Just think what a wonderful thing 
it would be. A good salary; but that 
isn’t half of it. It’s the responsibility 
that’s placed on me, when everybody 
else in town fights shy of me. It’s a 
chance to show that I am honest—a 
good job to work on until—until some- 
thing happens to show that I wasn’t 
guilty of that other thing. That’s bound 
to happen some day—you and I know 
that. 

“Tf I can only get that place! And 
then, again, I may not get it, for the 
same old reason that I haven't got 
other places. I’ve thought about it so 
much that my whole life is wrapped up 
in it. I can’t get it off my mind.” 

The mother was too full for words 
at the time. Presently she said, and 
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all the confidence and hope of her days 
were in the words: 

“You'll get the place, John—I just 
know it!” 

“Mr. Needham isn’t going to hire 
any one for two weeks,” he went on. 
“T don’t know whether I can stand the 
suspense—and maybe the crash. Two 
weeks from yesterday—he told me to 
come in then and see him.” 

The mother prayed that night that 
Andrew Needham would become con- 
vinced of the honesty of her son. She 
awoke with that prayer in her heart 
and carried it there every moment. 

Next morning, having walked into 
the town, the mother got a letter from 
Ferguson Bangs. At home, alone, she 
answered the letter, and inclosed in her 
answer a ten-dollar bill from her 
meager hoard. Mr. Bangs hadn’t gone 
to work yet, but he had the promise of 
a job in a week, a sure promise. In 
her letter the mother told Mr. Bangs 
all about the prospects and hopes of 
her son, in minute detail. 

Two days later the genial Ferguson 


Bangs again arrived at the Flenner 
household, The mother and he had 


earnest talk throughout the day. In 
the evening John Flenner greeted Mr. 
Bangs cordially, but he could hardly 
conceal his surprise. 

Mr. Bangs gave John a sidelong 
wink of amazing dimensions and by 
other contortions of his face indicated 
that he had important affairs to dis- 
cuss, which they had better do pri- 
vately. Opportunity came after sup- 
per, when the two young men went for 
a walk in the outlying streets of Far- 
ber. 

“T felt pretty good when I read your 
letter,” said John. “I hope the job 


turns out to be a good one.” 

“IT ain’t worryin’ about that job,” said 
Bangs. 

“You’re not worrying?” 

“T should say not!” They were pass- 
ing the Needham store, which stood 
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across a vacant lot from the Flenner 
home: Mr. Bangs studied the store at- 
tentively and added: “I’m interested in 
other things just now.” 

“In other things?” 

“Sure!” He studied John thought- 
fully. “Say, John, this talk of goin’ 
straight is all right—as talk; but it 
don’t look so good when a man is ac- 
tually workin’ at it.” 

John’s heart sank. 
said 


“[ took you seriously,” he 
simply. 
“Well, | meant it—at first. But, say, 


listen to me—how am I goin’ to stick 
to that tailorin’ job? I got enough of 
tailorin’ when I had to do it. What I 
want is money—real money; after | 
get hold of a regular chunk of money, 
maybe’ I'll consider the question of go- 
in’ straight. We'll see.” 

“And I suppose that means 

“Righto! That’s just what it means, 
and I’ve got it all figured out. But 
you don’t think I’d forget you, do you? 
Not on your life—I ain’t that kind of 
a guy. I’m goin’ to step out—l’m go- 
in’ to root a littlke—and I’m goin’ to let 
you in with me, on a sure thing.” 

“You hadn’t better figure id 

“And if you like this first one, I'll 
let you in on something bigger and bet- 
ter. This first one is just for expense 
money.” 

“You've got the wrong 

“You can’t work on farms all your 
life. It’s makin’ you thin and peaked. 
Besides that, there ain’t goin’ to be no 
farm work after a while. Winter’s go- 
in’ to come some day. And then what 
you goin’ to do—huh? Shovel snow?” 

“Maybe,” said John, “or maybe 
something not as pleasant as shoveling 
snow. But you can bet I won’t be do- 
ing anything along the lines you're 
thinking about.” 


” 








” 





Mr. Bangs came to a dead stop, 
amazed. John faced him. 
“Say, John! D’you mean that? 


Listen—d’you mean you wouldn’t step 























out long enough to rake in money for 
the winter? What’re you goin’ to do— 
you and your mother—starve and 
freeze all winter? What does this 
town get you, huh? Nothin’ but trou- 
ble! Well, then, what’re you worryin’ 
about? The stuff is here—why not 
grab what you want?” 

“I don’t want anything in this town 
but a job.” 

“A job! Huh! Well, you got a job, 
ain’t you? How d’you like it? Pretty 
hot out in them fields, ain’t it? Listen, 
John, your mother’s been tellin’ me 
about that job you expect as manager 
of a store, or something like that. But 
I know you’re just tryin’ to make her 
feel good. I don’t blame you for that. 
You don’t think you'll get that job, 
sure enough. No, no, Johnny boy. 
Men comin’ out of prison don’t step 
into jobs like that. You got several 
years of toil ahead—if you’re thinkin’ 
about workin’ the thing out. You ain’t 
started yet on that line. That’s what I 
come down here for, this time. I’m 
goin’ to show you a short cut to pros- 
perity.” 

“T don’t want 
Sang.” 

“You 


” 


that kind of a cut, 


will—when I tell you about 
it. 

“I don’t want to hear about it—and 
furthermore, I want you to forget it. 
You've got to get back to normal again. 
You and I don’t think in the same 
terms now.” 

“Well, I'll be jimmied! If I don’t 
think the boy means it!” exclaimed 
Ferguson Bangs. They walked on. “I 
had an idea that you was tryin’ to get 
by and would get some sense when you 


found out you couldn’t get by. Well, 
I can’t make you do it. I can tell you 
about it and let you use your own 


It——”’ 


judgment. 
“IT don’t want to hear it!’ 
“Listen, John—you know that store 


, 


we passed back there; well——’ 
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“Needham’s store?” cried John Flen- 
ner, dismayed. 

“Don’t talk so loud. Yes, Need- 
ham’s store. When I was here before, 
your mother used to send me to the 
store once in a while. I just couldn’t 
help seein’ that safe, and I just couldn’t 
help seein’, on several days, that the 
receipts was left in that safe over- 
night. 

“It don’t amount to much—two hun- 
dred dollars, maybe—but it’s expense 
money. And, Johnny, boy, it’s the big- 
gest cinch I ever seen! Never did I 
see such a soft snap. I studied every 
window and every door in that store. 
It ain’t a job for a burglar—huh! It’s 
a job for a little boy with a hairpin. 

“And that safe. I'll bet I can get 
into it with a can opener! But I won’t 
hurt the safe if I can help it. It may 
fall to pieces while I’m spinnin’ the 
combination, but I can’t prevent that. 
I’m goin’ to do an easy job—open it 
by its own mechanism—no blow-off, or 
nothin’ like that. That’s one reason I 
come down here again—it’s so easy; 
and I want easy jobs till I can get 
started right again and get my hands 
on something big. It’s the easiest thing 
in the country, I'll bet. Say, John, they 
never have burglaries in this town, do 
they? That’s what it looks like—a 
town that feels absolutely safe because 
it ain’t been tapped yet.” 

“Robberies are mighty few here,” 
said John grimly, “and you're not go- 
ing to start ’em!” 

“Who says I ain’t?” 

“T say it.” 

“Oh-h-h! So that’s who I’m talkin’ 
to, huh? Well, I guess I better skip 
back to the house and get my little grip- 
sack and be on my way. You don’t 
want to get in on it yourself, and you 
want to stop me, huh? We'll see about 
that.” 

“I’m going to stop you on all jobs 
like that, Bangs. You’re not going to 
leave the house till—till you get to 
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thinking right again. You can’t touch 
Needham’s store—or any other store. 
I’m going to keep you out of such 
things.” 

“You're goin’ to squeal, huh?” 

John winced. 

“No, I’m not going to squeal,” he 
said. 

“Then how you goin’ to stop me?” 

“I’m going to talk you out of it.” 

Ferguson Bangs grinned. 

They returned to the house. John 
Flenner turned the conversation along 
lines designed to emphasize the advan- 
tage of going straight and found an 
able second in his mother. Mr. Bangs 
agreed with everything they said, but 
John couldn’t determine exactly what 
was going on within the mind of his 
friend. 

When John Flenner came back from 
his work in the country the next eve- 
ning, Ferguson Bangs had departed. 

“He went off in a hurry,” said the 
mother, “and I’m worried about him. 
Said he’d catch the evening train—but 
he acted mighty funny. I’m worried, 
John.” 

That night John went to bed early. 
He was very tired but had difficulty in 
inducing sleep. He dozed restlessly ; he 
had troubled dreams. 

Very late at night the mother went 
to his bedside. 

“John,” said she, “I hate to disturb 
you, but I’m frightened.” 

He got up, dressed hurriedly, and 
joined her in the living room. 

“T’m_ certain,” she told him, “that 
something’s wrong over to Needham’s 
store.” He thought of Ferguson 
Bangs. “I couldn’t sleep, somehow,” 
she went on, “and got up and set by 
the window, and I declare I thought I 
saw a man sneak around the corner of 
the store. See, John, you can see plain 
enough at the corner, there, but can’t 
see a thing in the shadow. If it was 


a man, he’s there in that shadow yet 
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—or else he’s crawled inside through a 
window.” 

John Flenner gazed across the va- 
cant lot at the black bulk of Need- 
ham’s store, thinking altogether of Fer- 
guson Bangs and cursing him for this 
betrayal of confidence. 

“T’m going over there,” he said. 

“John, you can’t! You might get 
shot,” 

“T won't get shot. I’m going over 
there. Don’t be frightened. I know 
just what I’m up against.” 

He went. He crept out of a door on 
the other side of the house and by a 
circuitous route reached the cover of a 
shed. From there he could see plainly 
the side of the store next his home. 
He hadn’t long to wait. A window in 
the store was raised warily. A man 
carrying a small satchel emerged, 
clung to the casing while he lowered 
the window, and dropped to the 
ground. 

“Bangs!” John called in a low voice. 

The man hovered in the shadow, and 
John Flenner boldly approached him 
He found that he had guessed right. 

“I’m under obligations to you,” said 
John Flenner in an icy tone, “for all 
that you did for me in that prison. 
Being your friend, I invited you to 
come to my home and meet my mother 
—and this is how you finish. Of all 
the places in the world that you 
shouldn’t rob, if you’re a friend of 
mine and of my mother’s, this is it. 
This i 

“This ain’t no place to talk,’ Bangs 
whispered contritely. “On the square, 
John—I’m sorry I done it now. It’s a 
dirty trick. It’s a no-good game, John, 
and I’m sorry I done it.” He plucked 





from the satchel a sheaf of paper 
money. “Here,” said he, “give it back 
to ’em. I’m goin’ to catch that two- 


o’clock train and go to work on that 
tailorin’ job. So long, John. I'll write 
to you and your mother.” 


























He was gone before the dazed John 
Flenner could lift a hand or raise a 
word. 

The young man stood beside the 
store with Andrew Needham’s money 
in his hands, The store had just been 
burglarized. In terror, he fled. 

Somehow he dared not go home. He 
wandered along a dark street, wonder- 
ing what he ought to do. At length he 
thought of overtaking Bangs at the 
depot and compelling him to replace 
the money. Undoubtedly Bangs had 
used his science on the safe, opening it 
by “spinning” the combination, as bur- 
glars called it, and had locked it again 
after he took the money. The long, 
melancholy whistle of the two-o’clock 
train put an end to these reflections. 
The train would be in and out before 
he could reach the depot. Tl erguson 
Bangs, by hastening, would just make 
it—and John Flenner never could 
reach it. 

Orderly thought began to array it- 
self in his mind. He must get rid of 
that money. If he held it until the 
burglary was discovered—he dreaded 
to think what would happen. He saw 
again the big prison—and went with all 
speed to the home of Andrew Need- 
ham. 

“Mother heard a disturbance at the 
east end store,’ he explained to the 
sleepy Andrew Needham, “and saw a 
man crawl inside. I went over there 
and waited till he came out. Then I 
jumped on him. Got this money away 
from him, but couldn’t hold him.” 

Andrew Needham dressed, and in 
his automobile they went to the store. 
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They found evidences of the window 
having been jimmied, but Bangs had 
left the safe exactly as he had found it. 

“He was pretty slick,” said Andrew 
Needham. “Must have opened that 
safe as easy as I can. Hum! But 1 
guess he didn’t figure on the neighbors, 
eh, John?” Needham smiled. “That 
means that we’ve got to have a better 
safe in this store, and the windows will 
have to be barred and tightened a little. 
And we'll take all those precautions 
over at the new store, too—the one 
you're going to manage, John.” 

The next afternoon, being all alone 
and feeling very happy and thankful, 
the mother wrote a letter to Ferguson 
Bangs, in which were these words: 

And John got the place with Mr. Needham. 
I don’t know how I'm ever going to pay you 
for what you done. It was terrible risky, 
and when I saw you crawling around that 
store, I was sorry I let you go ahead with 
it. But I just set there, forty-five minutes, 
as you said—and everything turned out just 
splendid. Now my dear boy, it was a big 
thing for you to do. If they caught you 
there—I cry every time I think of that. But 
they didn’t catch you, and they never will 
catch you like that, will they? I know you 
will like your job. I pray for that constantly 
—and want you to come and visit us every 
chance you get. 

She walked into town and mailed the 
letter. She didn’t feel at all tired when 
she got back, for her heart was very 
light, and the weather was cool and 
sunny. 

John was at home when she re- 
turned, and before he could ask where 
she had been, the mother seized his 
happy face between her hands and 
kissed him. 
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FOILS BLOODHOUNDS WITH POISON 


HILE a sheriff and his deputies employed bloodhounds to follow the scent of 
John Green in the mountains of southwest Virginia, the pursued man was 


planning cunningly to outwit the posse. 


He scattered poison along his trail. 


The 


dogs ate the poison and became so ill that they could not continue the hunt. 


Green is wanted for the murder of Robert Houston. 


dared any one to try to take him alive. 


The alleged slayer has 
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E girl leaned back a little, re- 
garding her host across his 
desk, level-eyed. 
“And so, you see, Mr. 
Hoadley, I am through,” she finished 
calmly. 

The lawyer’s broad, flat, stupid face 
did not change expression; as he stared 
down at the thick fingers loosely clasped 
in his lap, it wore a look of hopeless 
imbecility. 

“Whad-yuh come t’ me 
mumbled thickly. 

The girl sprang up with a stormy 
rustle of silk. She gave a little, con- 
temptuous laugh. 

“Why did I come to you? Because 
I heard—I was told———” She broke 
off with a shrug. 


for?’ he 





“Never mind! I 
was mistaken; I can see that very well. 


I’m sorry to have troubled you.” She 
turned away. 
The other did not move. “Come 


back,” he mouthed dully. 

His guest hesitated, looked back over 
a shoulder from big, pansy eyes sud- 
denly gone strained and desperate. 

“Why?” she asked defiantly. 
“There’s nothing for me here; I can 
see that. And I have a rendezvous— 
with death.”” She laughed again rather 


shrilly. 

Mr. Edmund Hoadley remained un- 
moved. “Come back, Miss Vander- 
court,” he repeated. “Sit down.” 

His flat, mumbling voice held no 


urgency; his broad, bovine face was 
empty of all expression; his eyes still 
blinked at his loosely clasped fingers. 
None the less Miss Vandercourt obeyed, 


shrugging carelessly, as one prepared 
to waste an hour. 

“Well?” 

The lawyer’s heavy lids rose slowly, 
revealing little, wide-set eyes of an ex- 
traordinary blue brilliancy. His face 
was still flat, bovine, vacuous ; but those 
scintillant- eyes illumined it suddenly, 
made it grim, forceful, oddly merciless, 
as its lit candle brings unexpected fe- 
rocity to the moon face of a jack-o’- 
lantern. 

“Whadda yuh mean, through?” | 
asked thickly. 

The girl examined those fierce, sharp 
eyes and took courage therefrom. 

_“Just that,” she answered flippantly. 
A slender, beringed hand indicated her 
expensive dress. ‘‘Not paid for,” she 
explained. She opened a_ gold-and- 
ivory vanity case, extracted therefrom 
a diminutive purse, and shook its con- 
tents out upon the desk. “Two dollars 
and fifteen cents; and I owe for two 
weeks—at the FitzJames. J’Il be put 
out presently—if I should wait for 
that.” Again she laughed mirthlessly, 
shrilly. 

“Thought the ol’ man lef’ yuh a mil- 
lion ’r sor” 

She shrugged. “He did. 
costs to live well, these days!” 


e 


But—it 


“Huh! Gamblin’ ?” 

“Oue voules-vous? Monte Carlo had 
part.” 

“Huh!” The lawyer’s sharp blue 


eyes grew sharper yet. “Dead broke. 
An’—honest °” 
Miss Vandercourt smiled, this time 


in frank amusement. ‘“‘Would I have 

















I’d heard of you be- 


come to you? 
fore, Mr. Hoadley. No; I’ve no scru- 


ples left. Not—one!” 
were hard and reckless. 

“Huh!” Those little, bright blue eyes 
fairly crackled; the girl flinched in- 
wardly before the needle prick of their 
glance. Yet she faced them boldly 
enough. “Huh! I b’lieve you'll do! 
Lissen; they know yuh on Fifth Av- 
enue—in the big shops?” 


The pansy eyes 


“Why, not by sight, I suppose. I’ve 
lived abroad a lot.” 

“But you got plenty respectable 
friends?” 


She laughed, unconsciously arrogant. 
“IT am Annice Vandercourt,”’ she an- 
swered simply. 

Hoadley’s scintillant eyes blinked fast. 
His face remained stolid, stupidly vacu- 
ous ; but the big, blunt fingers unclasped 
themselves. Mr. Hoadley leaned back 
in his Chair, hooked big thumbs into the 
armholes of an expansive waistcoat. 

“You’ll—do,” he decided slowly. His 
voice quickened, lost its thick slur; he 
spoke precisely, in quick, clipped words. 
“T’ve been looking for some one like you 
for months past,” he said. “You're a 
godsend! And it’ll be so easy, too. Why, 
you won't have to do a thing illegal, 
or even questionable—ah, that is, to 
one without scruples! Now listen 
closely !” 

He bent forward over the desk, talk- 
ing low and rapidly. Miss Vandercourt 
listened, nodding her shapely head now 
and again. A look of relief dawned 
upon her clear-cut, patrician features ; 
her pansy eyes softened and glowed; 
suddenly she broke out into bubbling 
mirth. 

“Yes—oh, yes! I misjudged you, 
Mr. Hoadley; you're a genius, really!” 

“Huh!” said Mr. Hoadley. His thick 


hands were once more clasped in his 
lap; heavy lids veiled his eyes and put 
out the light of his face like a snuffed 
candle, 
becilic. 


Once more he was bovine, im- 
“Thassall, then.” Even his 
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voice was thick again, slurring and 


stupid. “Wait till yuh hear ’im say, 
‘M’ wife wants I sh’d git ’er s’m Cluny 
reel lace,’ see? An’ then turn y’r wolf 
loose.” 

He twisted to one side, being of a 
thick, toadlike body, and thrust one thick 
hand into a trousers pocket. 

“Here,” he mumbled and tossed out 
several crumpled bills. “Expense 
money, see? Don’t come back here. 
Send f’r me when it’s all fixed right.” 

And Mr. Hoadley crouched over his 
desk, eyes on some formidable-looking 


legal paper, and ignored the lady’s 
thanks and good-by. 
She presently departed, _ sailing 


through the nondescript denizens of At- 
torney Hoadley’s outer office with the 
negligent hauteur of a queen. On the 
street she summoned a taxicab and was 
driven away, the very mode of a femme 
du haut monde, without a care in the 
world beyond the state of her complex- 
ion. 


At ten o'clock next morning Miss An- 
nice Vandercourt descended from a 
taxicab in front of the imposing Fifth 
Avenue shop of Stimson & Salisbury. 
The air was warm enough, yet she car- 
ried a muff ; a huge affair of costly blue 
fox, with long, trailing tails. 

As she strolled toward the jewelry 
department a sharp-eyed, stocky person 
in wide-soled shoes moved slightly, star- 
ing closely at the muff she carried. His 
eyes traveled slowly upward, appraised 
the lady’s face, her unmistakable car- 
riage of one accustomed to deference ; 
and he shook his head slowly. Yet, 
from the corner of one demurely down- 
cast eye, Miss Vandercourt perceived 
him strolling aimlessly after her. 

She stopped at a counter; asked to 
see la vallieres, sapphire-set. The clerk, 
impressed by her bearing of distinction, 
set out a dozen or two of frail, costly 
trifles, each swung upon its threadlike 
chain of gold or platinum. 
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Miss Vandercourt examined them, ap- 
parently somewhat disappointed. 
“Haven't you anything better?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” 

The clerk turned; and in that instant 
Miss Vandercourt caught up three tiny 
necklaces and crammed them into her 
big muff. 

She seemed quite unconscious of the 
keen stare of the stocky, blue serge- 
clad figure almost at her elbow; but just 
then the salesman wheeled, holding other 
jewels. Miss Vandercourt started, re- 
moved her hand slowly from the muff, 
and deliberately laid down the chains 
she had purloined. 

“T don’t think I care to look at any- 
thing more to-day,” she said quite 
calmly; but her color was higher than 
usual. “I am disappointed in your 
stock,” 

With inclination of the 
head she walked on, unnoticing the 
clerk’s excited gesture, his brief 
loquy with that thickset man in square- 
toed shoes, his pointing finger which 
singled out her own shapely back. 

Miss Vandercourt strolled on, look- 
ing indifferently at displays here and 
there, palpalily bored and disinclined 
to buy. 

At last she reached the lace counter, 
and there paused. “Have you any good 
bits of real lace?” she inquired, with 
the air of one who knows the answer 
must be “No.” 

“Oh, yes, madame—some very fine 
pieces.” The salesgirl began eagerly to 
lay out foamy bits of lace, unbelievably 
fine; beautiful pieces, of which whole 
yards might be crumpled into one care- 
less hand. 

Miss Vandercourt watched listlessly ; 
but as one bit of lace followed another, 
until the whole counter was littered, she 
grew gradually more interested. The 
salesgirl redoubled her attentions; she 
had judged this exquisite visitor to be 


a careless 


col- 


a profitable customer, if rightly han- 
dled. 

“That’s really not bad,” drawled Miss 
Vandercourt. She picked up a strip of 
lace, delicate as cobweb, spread it out 
admiringly, then crumpled it into a ball 
and put it at one side. “Show me this 
one,” she directed, pointing down into 
the case. 

The saleswoman stooped; and even 
as her head dropped below the show 
case Miss Vandercourt heard a nasal 
drawl just at her elbow: 

“My wife wants I sh’d buy her some 
Cluny reel lace.” 

Miss Vandercourt started, suddenly 
tense and ill at ease. She whipped a 
glance about her, furtive, almost cring- 
ing, that contrasted oddly with her pa- 
trician bearing. That glance caught and 
passed a stocky figure whose sharp eyes 
stared another way with determined in- 
difference. Miss Vandercourt smiled a 
tiny, excited smile. 

The salesgirl still stooped. Miss Van- 
dercourt laid her huge muff upon the 
show case, one arm buried in it to the 
elbow. Her left hand moved swiftly, 
snatching up frail, costly laces, cram- 
ming them into the capacious recesses 
of the fur, 

The girl straightened, spreading out 
other bits of lace. Miss Vandercourt 
eyed them languidly. 

“IT don’t know that I care for any- 
thing here, after all,’ she declared. Un- 
der cover of the big muff her right hand 
worked secretly; but her pretty face 
held a look of innocence almost brazen. 
“Still, you might hold that last piece for 
me. I'll look in again to-morrow.” 

With a slight inclination of her grace- 
ful head the lady moved slowly off, leav- 
ing a counter heaped high with creamy, 
fine-spun laces. But the space which 
had held those few pieces of her in- 
different approval—oddly, the most ex- 
pensive bits of all—was now quite bare. 

This the saleswoman observed in sud- 
den panic and gestured toward that 
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thickset lounger of the square-toed 
shoes. He nodded, unsurprised, for his 
sharp eyes had been busy, and followed 
Miss Vandercourt toward the doors. 

And that lady walked on, quite obli- 
vious of any stir behind her, gained the 
street, paused for a leisurely moment, 
then gestured at a passing taxicab. 

The cab paused, dodged out of line, 
and swung in to the curb just beyond 
Stimson & Salisbury’s. Miss Vander- 
court stepped toward it; but a hand 
caught at her arm. 

She stopped and stood perfectly still. 
Only her head moved slowly until the 
pansy eyes, now full of cold amazement, 
met the gray, bullying stare of a stocky 
man in blue serge. 

The lady said no word; but her eyes 
spoke for her, so that the other dropped 
his hand reluctantly and removed his 
gaze from her. 

“Excuse me, ma’am; the superintend- 
ent’d like to see you in his office a min- 
ute,” he explained almost apologetically. 

“T have no time,” replied the lady 
coldly. “And I don’t care to see him.” 

The thickset man hung to his point, 
though his broad face reddened beneath 
her icily merciless stare. “It’s impor- 
tant, ma’am, I—I—you gotta come!” 

“And if I refuse?’ 

In every line she was the highborn 
lady outraged by insult. A man or 
two, passing, stopped to watch; the de- 
tective fidgeted uneasily. “I—I ’ 
he repeated. “See him?” And he ges- 
tured toward the traffic officer almost 
opposite. 

“And what then?’ Miss Vandercourt 
cast a fugitive glance toward the on- 
lookers, as though trustfully appealing 
to their chivalry, There came a little, 
ugly murmur; a man stepped forward 
menacingly. 

The square-toed man blinked his 
sharp, gray eyes, as though convinced 
against his judgment; and, indeed, the 
lady’s insulted innocence was convinc- 
ing enough. 


“T—mebbe I made a mistake,” he 
mumbled and would have stepped back. 

Curiously this did not seem to please 
Miss Vandercourt. She took one step 
forward, “Say,” she inquired confi- 
dentially, “is this a pinch?” 

To a discriminating ear the words 
might have seemed strange from those 
perfect lips. They accorded ill enough 
with the lady’s cultured enunciation; 
they came forth parrotlike, as though 
learned by rote. But to the depart- 
ment-store detective they held but their 
obvious meaning. In such work, be 
he born never so trusting, one soon be- 
comes disillusioned. The man’s eyes 
gleamed in triumph. He caught at Miss 
Vandercourt’s arm once more. 

“Yeah,” he answered, “it’s a pinch. 
C’m on, now; the super’s waitin’. Gee, 
kiddo, yuh ’most had me fooled f’r a 
minute !’’ 

Miss 
clutch. 


Vandercourt struck off his 
A queer, throaty growl came 


from the bystanders; two men leaped 


forward, fists clenched. 

The lady waved them back. “No, 
please! I can deal with this person, 
gentlemen; it’s only a misunderstand- 
ing.” She stepped closer to her captor, 
spoke very low, again with that odd sug- 
gestion of a set speech memorized for 
the occasion. 

“A pinch, huh? It’s going to be by a 
harness bull, then, and no cheap, flat- 
footed booster dick, see? Get rough 
with me, and you'll get the razz!” 

She said it “rahss;” but the other 
took no warning thereby. “I knew 
you was a booster,” he said gloatingly. 
“Pretty smooth get-up, too, I'll say, if 
you hadn’t weakened at the end. Aw- 
right, sister! Have it your way. I got 
the goods on yuh.” 

He whistled shrilly; his eyes never 
left the lady’s huge muff. “Git back, 
there!’ he warned a man in the gath- 
ering crowd who would have come too 
close to her. 

Across the street a uniformed patrol- 
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man whirled into a leaping run, stick in 
hand ; then he slowed to a majestic walk 
as he saw what was before him. 

“What’s wrong, then’ Is it you, 
Burns? Move on, now, all of yez; 
move on. Y’r obstructin’ traffic!” 

The crowd fell back a little from his 
gesture, but did not disperse. He 
leaned toward the private detective; 
they conferred in whispers, while Miss 
Vandercourt waited equably. The pa- 
trolman eyed her doubtfully, pushing 
back his cap to finger tight, red curls. 

“Looka here, Burns; you dead sure o’ 
this? She don’t look like a lifter t’ me, 
that one.” 

“T got the goods,” insisted the other 
stubbornly. 

“Well, then. Say, lady, hadn’t yuh 
better go on in with Burns, here, an’ 
see ’f yuh can’t settle this quiet?” 

Miss Vandercourt shook her head. “I 
was standing here quietly, waiting for 
a cab, and this person stopped me; even 
put his hands upon me!” She turned 
her soft, pansy eyes full upon the offi- 
cer, and he melted perceptibly beneath 
their glow and turned to scowl at the 
man Burns. “I don’t know him,” pur- 
sued the lady. “And I am certainly not 
going into any private office anywhere 
with a strange man. If I understand 
this person, he wants me arrested. Very 
well!” And she waited composedly. 

More dubious than ever, the officer 
turned to Burns. “You dead sure about 
this?’ he repeated. 

“Yes!” impatiently. 
on her; look!” 

He reached a thick arm, snatching at 
Miss Vandercourt’s muff. 

The lady shrank away from him and 
toward the uniformed man. “Am I to 
be searched here on the street?’’ she 
demanded. “Help me, officer!” 

“Cut it out, now!” And a blue, au- 
thoritative arm thrust Mr. Burns away. 
“You, Burns, you’re makin’ a charge, 
huh? Aw-right—come along!” 

He turned to Miss Vandercourt. “I’m 
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sorry, ma’am. This thick dick will have 
ye pulled. Indeed, an’ I’m sorry to do 
it. But will ye come along an’ see the 
captain just a minute, ma’am? An’ as 
f’r ye, Burns,” turning ominously upon 
the other, “you better show ‘im some- 
thing right—’r ye’ll be sorry, you an’ 
y'r shop!” 

Sullen, but still convinced, the pri- 
vate detective insisted; and presently 
Miss Vandercourt and the patrolman 
entered the waiting taxicab. Burns 
must ride outside with the driver; him 
the patrolman would not allow inside 
the cab. The sympathy of the law 
seemed already to be upon the lady’s 
side. Even with hardened offenders, 
innocence is presumed until guilt be 
established ; how much more, then, with 
this pretty lady? 

And so this queer trio reached the 
station house, and there disembarked. 
To a grizzled lieutenant suddenly gal- 
vanized from bored sloth to eager cour- 
tesy, Miss Annice Vandercourt gave her 
name and her address, the FitzJames 
Hotel. 

The lieutenat eyed Mr. Burns in 
frigid threat, for he, too, had come be- 
neath the battery of those eloquent 
pansy eyes. 

“Now, then; you, Burns, what yuh 
got agains’ this lady?” 

“She’s a lifter,” he declared, angrily 
confident. “Saw her m’self, ‘ith m’ 
own eyes, packin’ Cluny lace into that 
muff. I got it on her; she’s a booster, 
right!” 

The lady lifted a sweet, controiled 
voice; the policemen gestured Mr. 
Burns into sulky silence. 

“Have I been arrested now, gentle- 
men?” 

“Yes, ma’am. 
book y’ on that charge, 
tron’ll have ta frisk yuh, too. 
Schwartz, Murphy.” The 


Sorry, but we gotta 
An’ the ma- 
Call Mrs. 
lieutenant 


glanced at his fair prisoner with almost 
timid apology; it sat so oddly upon his 














truculent make-up that Miss Vander- 
court smiled. 

“Frisked? Oh, yes; you mean I am 
to be searched. It seems silly; but, of 
course, if you think it necessary 
I know I’m safe with you gentlemen!” 
Her look was an accolade ; beneath it the 
police force expanded visibly. 

Mr. Burns shrank away a little; he 
seemed to feel himself growing unpop- 
ular. 

“But,” the lady went on, “a person 
who’s been arrested has the right to 
call counsel, hasn’t she? I think per- 
haps I ought to let my lawyer know 
about this.” 

‘“W’y, sure, ma’am! O?’ course!” 

“Then will you please notify Mr. Ed- 
mund Hoadley?” 

And so it was done, while the police 
matron led Miss Vandercourt away and 
Mr. Burns waited, gnawing his nails, 
his late certainty shot through with un- 
pleasant doubt; for the name of Ed- 
mund Hoadley, attorney, was a terror 
to the ears of hardworking detectives. 

Within half an hour Mr. Hoadley 
waddled into the police station. So 
promptly did he answer this summons 
that one might almost have thought he 
had sat in a taxicab awaiting it. 

“Where’s m’ client?’ he mumbled. 
‘Bein’ frisked, huh? Papers all signed? 
Who’s complainin’ witness? This?” 

Mr. Burns was treated to a stabbing 
glance from those little, vivid eyes, and 
flinched from it. He wet his lips and 
fidgeted uncertainly, but held his 
ground. 

Then Miss Annice Vandercourt ap- 
peared from the rear, well groomed as 
ever, carrying herself with the aristo- 
crat’s indifference to annoyance. Be- 
hind her a stout police matron shook 
her head indignantly. 





“Nothing there, lieutenant; not a 
thing. The poor dear!” 


Mr. Burns snarled. His sharp eye 
was suddenly anxious, wavering; he 
had the look of a trapped rat. 
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But before he could enter any pro- 
test a young woman hurried in—the 
salesgirl from Stimson & Salisbury’s 
lace counter, still in the neat, white- 
cuffed black of her vocation. Her 
hands shook; tears stood in her eyes; 
her air was distraught. 

She singled out Mr. Burns, hurried 
up to him, and whispered in his ear; 
whereat he snarled again and swore vi- 
ciously. 

‘“What’s that?’ demanded Mr. Hoad- 
ley, his speech suddenly clipped and 
precise. “You found the laces this lady 
is accused of stealing? Found them 
on the counter, under a pile of other 
pieces ?” 

His hearing must have been preter- 
naturally acute, for he stood full twenty 
feet from these others; but the girl 
nodded reluctantly. 

“Withdraw the charge against this 
young woman, lieutenant,” muttered 
Mr. Burns, with a face of ugly, baffled 
malice. “But I'll get her next time!” 

“What's that? What’s that? You 
heard him, lieutenant; and you, officer ? 
My man,” and Mr. Hoadley turned 
upon the Inckless Burns, his eyes twin 
gimlets, “vou call yourself a detective, 
I think? Yes? Did you ever hear of 
the law of criminal libel?” 

A hoarse, sympathetic murmur from 
the police force. Mr. Burns subsided, 
moist with perspiration. 

“T didn’t mean nothin’,” he muttered 
sulkily. “Withdraw the charge.” 

The lawyer’s face was once more 
placidly vacuous. Heavy lids veiled his 
eyes. ‘Nothing doing!” he mumbled 
thickly. “Papers all signed. M)’ client 
demands a hearin’.” 

Burns shivered. But the desk man 
nodded thrice, the normal truculence of 
his mien redoubled as he fixed minatory 
eyes upon the private detective. 

“Nope!” he declared, and his tone 
held, unconcealed, the scorn every po- 
lice officer holds in secret for the un- 
official sleuth. “Nope! You think the 








police force’s goin’ ta run a private frisk- 
in’ house f’r the likes of you? We'll 
not be holdin’ the bag f’r any cheap, 
shop booster-dick. Nope! You signed 
the complaint, Burns; it’s your pinch. 
Now go through with it!” 

He consulted his watch. “You c’n 
get t’ see Judge Engalls right now, an’ 
clean this up. Le’s go!” 

And though he did not go, Miss Van- 
dercourt did, and her lawyer, and the 
red-headed patrolman who had escorted 
her to the station, and the tearfully pen- 
itent salesgirl, and an impenitent but 
baffled and apprehensive private detec- 
tive called Burns. 

So’ presently the lady had her day in 
court; a public hearing, conducted after 
the manner of magistrates’ courts in 
New York City. That is, the red- 
headed patrolman leaned one elbow on 
a high desk and whispered across it to 
a beetle-browed gentleman behind it. 
And the magistrate inclined an ear and 
slanted a terrible, accusing eye, not, as 
usual, at the prisoner, but at the com- 
plaining witness. Beneath the glint of 
that judicial stare Mr, Burns wilted per- 
ceptibly. 

The judge beckoned the salesgirl. 
Another whispered colloquy; a stare at 
Mr. Burns still more terrible. 

Then the man himself, being called 
forward, could only stammer and mouth 
distressfully. 

“T seen her, judge!” he insisted. 
“Seen her m’self, stuffin’ that big muff 
full o’ lace. She’s fooled me somehow, 
an’ I gotta withdraw the charge, but 1 
seen her, I tell yuh, an’ this girl, she 
seen her, too!” 

“But the laces which you claim were 
stolen have been found, I understand; 
found right on the counters of your 
store?” 

Mr. 
lessly. 

Apparently a lawyer was not needed. 
Edmund Hoadley said no word; he was 
not one to waste oratory. He stood 


3urns could only nod speech- 
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back, big jaws moving slowly, placid as 
a ruminant cow, and as unintellectual 
in appearance. The magistrate did not 
even question Miss Vandercourt. 

“Dismissed !”’ he said and straightened 
to direct upon the shrinking Mr. Burns 
such a lecture as excoriated every inch 
of his not-too-tender person. And when 
he had quite abolished the detective he 
turned at last to the prisoner now freed. 

“It is disgraceful, madame, that you 
should have been so humiliated.” And 
it was amazing that a voice could so 
change its quality; now he was sweet 
as any dove. “I must advise you that 
you have grounds for a civil action 
against the man Burns and his employ- 
ers, Stimson & Salisbury.” 

But now, at last, Mr. Edmund Hoad- 
ley waddled forward. “Uh-huh. Sure, 
y’r honor,” he mumbled. “Tend t’ that 
m’self !” 

“Oh,” said the magistrate queerly. 
“You, is it, Hoadley? Why, yes, I 
believe you will!” For one instant his 
eyes held a queer, searching look; but 
they turned upon Miss Vandercourt and 
softened again. 

“Dismissed!” he repeated. 
day, madame! Next case.” 

Mr. Hoadley and his client turned 
toward the door; but just outside both 
stopped. And when Burns appeared, 
still cringing, the lawyer slapped him 
on the arm with a folded paper. 

“Summons an’ complaint,” he mum- 
bled. “Action f’r damages; false ar- 
rest. Got another one f’r your employ- 
ers.” 

Burns glared. “You crook!” he 
grated out. “Had your papers all 
ready, huh? Knew it was a frame-up!” 

The lawyer blinked lethargically. 
“Hear that, Jackson?” he inquired. 

“Uh-huh; I got it.” 

Miss Vandercourt started and smiled 
an odd little smile. That was the voice 
which lately had declared, at her elbow, 
that “the wife wanted Cluny reel lace.” 

“Awright; g’wan, Burns,” pursued 


“Good 
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Mr. Hoadley. “Frame-up, yuh said; 
an’ I’m a crook. Anythin’ else? Bet- 
ter take notes, mebbe, Jackson.” 

It seemed however, that Mr. Burns 
had no more to say. 

“Don’t take long t’ get out summons,” 
condescended Mr. Hoadley. “M’ clerk 
saw t’ that w’ile we went t’ magistrate’s 
court. Here, Jackson; serve ’em on the 
store. ‘Damages f’r false arrest,’” he 
mumbled, as though to himself, and 
licked thick lips, “‘in the sum o’ one 
hundred thousand dollars.’ S’ long, 
Burns!” 


And in due course the civil courts of 
this enlightened land vindicated their 
claim to be the protectors of the down- 
trodden, and expressed certain emi- 
nently orthodox views as to the sanc- 
tity of the person. After which a jury 
of male persons, having watched Miss 
Annice Vandercourt delightedly during 
a brief and one-sided trial wherein very 
little opposed Mr. iHoadley’s impas- 


sioned eloquence, deliberated for five 
minutes—because Jurors No. 4 and No. 
7 wished to make the damages a million 
—and then awarded Miss Annice one 
hundred thousand dollars to salve her 
wounded dignity and allay the disgrace 
of public arrest. 

A few days later Miss Vandercourt 
once more sat in her attorney’s office, 
while he figured laboriously with a stub 
pencil. At last he wrote a check and 
pushed it toward her. 

“Forty-one thousand,” he mumbled. 
“You spent nine thou’ outa y’r share 
already. Gosh, you’re an extravagant 
woman!” 

The lady pouted prettily, folding her 
check, “And you're a stingy man! I’d 
have spent it all by this time, only you 
wouldn’t give it to me.” 

“Hadn’t got it. Huh! Well, when 
y’ got this all spent, c’m on back. I 
c’n always prove you’re no shoplifter.” 

“T believe you!’ declared Annice 
Vandercourt. 


COLE EES? 
WILL IS DECLARED INVALID 


AN unusual will made by an aged negress, who signified her desires by raising 
her left knee and a finger of her left hand and blinking her eyes, was 
The 
will in question was that of Hannah Taylor, seventy-two years old, who left an 
estate of more than thirty thousand dollars. 
Hannah Taylor was a widow; her nearest relatives were nieces and a step- 


declared invalid by the appellate division of the New York courts recently. 


daughter. 
litigation. 


Francis H. Gilbert, a cousin by marriage, had aided her in some 
He called Doctor Cecil McCoy, an alienist and medical practitioner 


in Brooklyn, to Mrs. Taylor’s bedside, and the doctor succeeded in establishing 
communication with the helpless woman by having her answer affirmatively by 
raising one finger of her left hand and her left knee, and by blinking her eyes once. 
She was directed, for a negative answer, to lift her two fingers, her left knee 
twice, and blink her eyes twice. By this system she answered affirmatively the 
doctor’s question whether she wanted to make a will. 

In the presence of a lawyer and an assistant, Doctor McCoy, and Gilbert, 
the latter having a list of properties and relatives, a series of questions was 
answered by affirmative and negative signs from the semiconscious woman, and 
the document was drawn, Doctor McCoy holding the woman’s left hand and 
helping her to make a cross. Except for several bequests, totaling twelve hun- 
dred dollars, Gilbert received the entire estate. The old negress made one 
hundred and thirty-two movements with fingers, knees, and eyelids in drawing 
up the will. 





Secret [Inks 


By Frederick C. Davis 


NE of the best tales by the 
first American writer of de- 
tective stories hinges on a 
message written with sympa- 
thetic ink. The appearance of the 
death’s-head in Poe’s “The Gold Bug” 
is too well known to cite as_ the 
example. Since the publication of that 
tale, writers of detective stories have 
introduced invisible inks into their plots 
many times. And they do not deal with 
nonextants either, for many different 
kinds of secret inks may be made eas- 
ily; and many of them are in almost 
daily use in the commercial world. 

Sympathetic inks may be broadly 
classified as those made permanently 
visible by heat, those made temporarily 
visible by heat, those made visible by 
application of chemical agents, and 
those made visible by some agent other 
than chemical, as sunshine, water, et 
cetera. 

Invisible inks which are made visible 
by application of heat are the most 
common and more widely known. 

The very simplest and, no doubt, the 
best ink of the sort is a mixture of one 
part sulphuric acid and four parts 
water. This solution is as clear as pure 
water, so writing done with it is, of 
course, invisible. On application of 
heat the acid chars the paper, and so 
the writing becomes visible, being 
shown then as apparently written with 
black ink. Once made visible, the writ- 
ing is as permanent as that made by the 
best India ink. 

Nature furnishes a great many such 
invisible inks. One of these is milk: 
writing done with milk is invisible after 
its drying, but when the paper is heated 


the written characters appear, being of 
a brown color. Other natural invisible 
inks are orange juice, lemon juice, 
onion juice, et cetera. 

Writing made with these inks re- 
mains permanently visible when once 
brought into visibility. There are some 
sympathetic inks, however, the writing 
with which becomes invisible again 
when the paper cools. 

Such an ink is a solution of chloride 
of copper. A quantity of this salt is 
dissolved in water, and the solution is 
used as ordinary ink. When the water 
evaporates, the writing is not visible 
until the paper is heated. The applica- 
tion of heat brings out the strokes of 
the pen in a beautiful yellow color. As 
soon as the paper cools, however, the 
yellow color fades, and the writing is 
again invisible. he message may be 
made to appear or disappear at will, 
and as often as it is wished. 

While a high degree of heat is neces- 
sary to make most of these inks visible, 
there is one solution which is so sensi- 
tive that the slightest rise in tempera- 
ture makes the writing legible, while a 
subsequent falling in temperature again 
fades the message. A solution of sul- 
phocyanide of cobalt is such an ink. 
The heat of the palm of the hand is 
sufficient to make the characters visi- 
ble; the writing is of a pale-blue color. 
The sensitiveness of this ink renders 
its use unwise when great secrecy of 
the message is desired. 

Heat is useless as a means of making 
some sympathetic inks visible. For 
such inks another chemical solution or 
a vapor may be used. 

Characters written with a solution of 
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lead nitrate can be made visible by ex- 
posing the paper to hydrogen-sulphide 
gas. This gas brings out the writing 
in a dull black color. 

Similarly writing traced with a solu- 
tion of potassium ferrocyanide can be 
made visible by passing over the paper 
a sponge or cloth wet with a solution 
of some ferric—iron—salt. The writ- 
ing which then appears is of a deep-blue 
color, which is known as Prussian Blue, 
the substance used as bluing. 

Another two-solution ink turns green 
at the application of the second chemi- 
cal. The writing is done with a solu- 
tion of chlorate of sodium. To make 
the writing visible it is necessary to ap- 
ply a solution of copper sulphate. 

In the cases of two-solution sympa- 
thetic inks, it makes no difference 
which of the two solutions is used as 
the ink, and which is applied as the 
developer. Either one may be used 


with the pen, and to make the writing 


visible it is only necessary to apply the 
solution of the other by means of a 
sponge or pad of cloth or of cotton. 

Characters written with a solution of 
silver nitrate may be made visible by 
exposing the invisible message to bright 
sunshine. The time required to render 
the writing visible depends on the 
brightness of the sunshine and on the 
strength of the ink solution; if the writ- 
ing does not make itself visible with 
sufficient rapidity, its speed can be ac- 
celerated by gently rubbing over the 
writing a sponge dampened with salt 
water. This reacts with the silver ni- 
trate and forms silver chloride, which 
is more sensitive to light. 

Silver chloride—or silver bromide— 
itself may be used as the original ink, 
but since the compound is not soluble in 
water, it must be dissolved in am- 
monia water. Writing made with these 
inks may be rendered visible not only 
by exposure to sunlight, but also by im- 
mersing the paper in the ordinary de- 
veloper used by photographers. The 


ol'—ns 


developer reduces the silver salt, de- 
positing the silver metal on the paper; 
the metal being finely divided appears 
black. Also, writing done with silver 
salts may be made visible by exposing 
the dampened paper to hydrogen-sul- 
phide gas. As these methods may be 
used with equal effectiveness to make 
the silver salts visible, they are not ideal 
sympathetic inks. 

One of the best invisible inks I have 
even seen cannot be brought into visi- 
bility by heat, or by sunshine, or by 
another chemical, The only method of 
making the writing visible is the mois- 
tening of the paper with water. 

The ink is nothing more than strong 
nitric acid. The strokes of the pen are 
invisible as soon as the acid ink evapo- 
rates. By wetting the paper the writing 
is plainly readable; the strokes of the 
pen are more transparent than are the 
other parts of the paper, to which the 
acid was not applied. As soon as the 
water evaporates from the paper the 
writing again becomes invisible, but it 
reappears upon wetting the paper again. 
Frequent wettings roughen the paper, 
but a hot iron will smooth it again. The 
nitric-acid writing may be made to ap- 
pear and disappear as many times as is 
wished. 

One of the strangest secret inks is 
known as fire ink. This ink cannot be 
made visible by heat, by sunshine, by 
water, or by application of another 
chemical. The method of making the 
fire-ink w. ‘ing visible is unique. 

The ink «self is nothing more than 
a strong solution of potassium nitrate— 
niter—which is one of the components 
of gunpowder. When using the solu- 
tion as ink, the first stroke of the pen 
must begin at the very edge of the 
paper; the writing must be done with- 
out a single break in any stroke between 
letters or even between words, and the 
last stroke of the pen likewise must run 
off the edge of the sheet of paper. The 
points at which the two strokes touch 
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the paper. There, its work done, it 
pencil marks. 

And the reason for the peculiar 
necessities of the writing of the mes- 
sage is apparent when the method of 
making the writing visible is disclosed. 
A match is lighted and applied to the 
edge of the paper at the point where the 
pen stroke begins. This is easily found 
by means of the pencil mark. Care is 
taken not to ignite the paper itself, but 
a tiny spark of fire appears and travels 
inward from the edge, following the 
pen’s path, The spark slowly follows 
the line of the pen strokes, leaving a 
charred path behind it. If no break 
has occurred in the strokes, the tiny 
spark follows each twist and quirk of 
the pen, leaving behind it its black ash, 
until it reaches the opposite edge of 
the paper. There, its work done, it 
extinguishes itself, leaving the message 
plainly visible. This unusual ink is one 
of the most fascinating to study, and 
one of the best to use when secrecy is 
desired. At this writing it is virtually 
unknown. 

The discussion to this point has dealt 
with inks which are at first invisible, 
and which later become visible; now, 
however, we approach the discussion of 
an ink which behaves in the opposite 
way—that is, the writing done with it 
gradually fades away, and in a few 
days it is entirely lost. 

One such ink is made of starch and 
iodine. A weak solution of starch is 
made, then a few drops of tincture of 
iodine are added. The starch at once 
turns to a dark Writing 
done with this ink appears to be of a 
light blue or violet shade, and is ap- 


blue color. 


parently ordinary ink. However, soon 
after the applied to paper, the 


iodine, being volatile, begins to vapo- 


ink is 


rise: when no more iodine remains, the 
starch returns to its normal white color 


but, being dry, it crumbles off the 
paper, leaving no trace of the writing. 

Even a few minutes after the writing 
of a message with this ink, the writing 
may be literally wiped from the page by 
rubbing a handkerchief over the paper. 
A day or so later the writing may be 
removed by a vigorous shaking of the 
sheet. This strange behavior is ex- 
plained by the fact that the coloring 
matter does not sink into the paper it- 
self, being retained by the starch, which 
crumbles off when dry. 

A similar ink made its commercial 
appearance in Paris a few years ago 
and was eagerly used by persons wish- 
ing to write billets-doux and remain 
immune from lawsuits. This was pos- 
sible, of course, because of the conveni- 
ent habit their billets-doux had of fad- 
ing away forty-eight hours after they 
were written. By variation of the 
quantities of the constituents of the ink, 
the time necessary for the color to fade 
was increased or lessened. 

The use of disappearing ink for legal 
signatures, or for signing checks, writ- 
ing I O U’s, et cetera, is, of course, 
unlawful. 

While no frequent mention is made 
in the daily press of the use of secret 
inks in criminal cases, nevertheless the 
inks are continually used. To send an 
apparently blank sheet of paper would 
be practically to inform any inter- 
ceptor of it that it carries a message 
written in secret ink. The interceptor 
then could go systematically about mak- 
ing the ink visible, first trying heat, then 


- sunshine, then one chemical after an- 


other in small portions, et cetera, until 
the characters are made visible. The 
general practice is to write an inconse- 
quential letter in ordinary ink, and then 
to write the real message in secret ink 
between the lines of the first. A mes- 
sage sent in such a way is not at all 
liable to detection. 





| Keadquartors Chat 


i is all we can do to refrain from telling you every week about the various finds 
we have made through our Missing Department. We do make a lot of 
them, and we try not to seem to be “blowing our horn” too much about it, 
I every once in a while we just have to tell you of one. David Mosses, of 
Montreal, Canada, writes: 

“You have found my relatives, who have been missing for thirty-two years. 
Not only did you find the uncles for whom J advertised, but also my mother, 
whom I had long supposed to be dead. Such a magazine as yours is a Godsend 
to many, not only for the stories you publish, but also for the departments, par- 
ticularly the ‘Missing’ which unites families. I more than appreciate what you 
have done for me, and will joyfully recommend your magazine to all my friends.” 

This was Mr. Mosses’ advertisement: 

“Owens, William and Maurice, brothers, who left Bootle, near Liverpool, 
England, about thirty-two years ago. Maurice, when last heard of, was in Utica, 
and was a plumber. William was supposed to be in Buffalo, New York, and 
was an engineer or molder. The son of their sister Maggie would like to hear 
from them. David, care of this magazine.” 

He found his relatives living in Taft, California. 


An “Old-timer,” apparently a lady, writes us some very kind words in to-day’s 


mail, but concludes by saying she thinks “Johnston McCulley seems to be written 
out.” 

But don’t get discouraged, Mac, because another lady, who signs her real, 
honest-to-goodness name, Elizabeth Adams, R. F. D. No. 1, Peoria, Illinois, 
remarks, also in this day’s mail: “Of all the magazines I have read, DETECTIVE 
Story is the best, and of all the fine writers you have I think Mr. McCulley is 
the finest; and of all his characters J like ‘The Thunderbolt’ the best. I hope we 
have not heard the last of him. Next to Thunderbolt comes “‘Thubway Tham,’ and 
then, I believe, the ‘Gray Phantom’ and ‘Mr. Clackworthy.’ The latter is so 
refreshing.” 

However, to turn back to “Old-timer,” we also note that “the Clackworthy 
stories I simply loathe and never read; they’re too ponderous and tiresome. 
Clackworthy is not worth so much descriptive stuff.” 

Also, Mac, take heart at this: L. Amber, of No. 474 West Walnut Lane, 
Roxborough, Pennsylvania, remarks: “First and foremost to receive praise is 
Johnston McCulley. His ‘Thubway Tham’ stories are great.” 

And take heart, Mr. Booth, for hark ye to the words of A. H. Miller, of 
No, 521 Chronicle Building, San Francisco, California, who i that “it is 
with real joy that I look forward to a copy of your splendid magazine each week. 
To the tired business men they are very refreshing, a tonic, particul: arly the stories 
by Christopher B. Booth, because we have all at one time or another met Mr. 
Clackworthy in flesh and blood.” 

Then, too, Mac, seven thousand soldier boys in the Hawaiian Islands are 
strong for you, for, cast your eye in delightful anticipation of what Private 
Willie says: 

“According to my estimation, I think that Johnston McCulley is one of the 
best of authors, especially for his ‘Thubway Tham’ stories. W hy, man, that’s 
one of the principal reasons I buy the DeTEcTIVE Story MacazingE, Mr. Mc 
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Culley’s great stories, such as ‘Thubway Tham Playth Santa Clauth,’ ‘Thubway 
Tham Meetth a Girl,’ and others, are simply wonderiul reading. Tell him to keep 
it up, because there are about seven thousand soldiers that buy your magazine 
in the Hawaiian Islands. I know it for a fact, so I hope Mr. McCulley does not 
get discouraged by complainers.” 

No, don’t get discouraged, Mac. Don’t any of you writers get discouraged. 
Just keep doing your everlasting best to make Detective Story MAGAZINE go 
better and better with each issue. I am sure you all will, and I am sure your 
efforts will be more than appreciated in the future, as they have been in the past, 
by one of the kindest, most sympathetic, and most generous audiences that it has 
ever been a mcgazine’s good fortune to appeal to. 

But remember, readers, as we have often said, don’t hesitate to criticize 
us or the authors. We want the magazine to please you, and, if you will tell 
us how it pleases you and why it sometimes displeases you, suggesting a possible 
remedy for the deficiencies, we will be more than grateful to you. 








IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


The Gray Phantom’s 
Surrender 


Any story about this masterful character is arresting, but one intimating 
that he lays down his arms cannot fail to be intriguing. 


By HERMAN LANDON 


The Eye’s Secret 


Can dead men’s eyes teil tales? 
ANOTHER PINKLIN WEST STORY 
As Narrated by THORNE MILLER 


Thubway Tham’s 
Dithilluthionment 


When a man—especially an actor—dares to ridicule Thubway Tham, 
you can make up your mind that something will happen. 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about te step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 


LesteR M.—Your handwriting shows much that is interesting, especially 
as to mental qualities. You are exceptionally logical, unusually clear-sighted, and 
very accurate in your deductions. I estimate you as possessed of the ability really 
to think candidly about your own emotions and prejudices, and that is something 
few of us can do. With all that, you are far from cold of temperament, which 
renders your self-control all the more admirable. Persons of your good sense 
seldom have unhappy lives in any true sense, since you are able to control your- 
self, even in the face of trouble and unhappiness. I estimate your personality 
as too reserved and as not doing your kind heart and pleasant disposition justice. 


Ina M.—No, indeed, I am not a man hater. What gave you that idea? I 
am heartily in favor of women, though, and believe that social and economic 
conditions have not always been kind to them and are seldom just. So far as 
you are concerned, however, I doubt whether you have much to complain of, 
since your handwriting shows me a nature without independence and with very 
little courage or initiative. You are probably one of those women who have a 
great deal to say about the rights of their sex, but who are seldom concerned 
with fulfilling their obligations. As for self-understanding, I doubt whether you 
have even a glimmering of it. I would advise you to get a business training, 
no matter whether you need to use it or not. It will do much to show you where 
you really stand, so far as inefficiency and lack of self-training are concerned. 

suppose that now you will change your mind and conclude that I am a woman 
hater ! 


R. F. U.—The specimen lettered “A” expresses a fair amount of ambition, 
some energy, ditto pride, and not much conscientiousness, except of the most 
conventional kind. “B” is the writing of an affected, hysterical, and unnatural 
person, who needs the attention of a hard-hearted physician; one who will talk 
sense to the writer and prescribe a rational mode of life. I don’t care if the 
personality seems to be “strangely charming.” “C” shows intense pride, but of 
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the kind which will try to back up the feeling with worthy action. Persons of 
this type are always efficient, and usually are exceptionally so; they are lacking 
in tenderness and ideality, but are sternly just and honest. 


W. R. B.—Yes, it surely has been a long time since you asked me to analyze 
your writing in this department, but you, like some others, are perhaps unable to 
‘magine what an enormous quantity of delineations are always “on file” here. 


Your slight slant downward shows me that your temperament is not a buoyant 
one, and that you are lacking either in vitality or hope. Your letters are pressed 
together a little too closely, too, and your “t’’ bar is too short. I judge that 
you need more mental and spiritual expansion, and that you would be benefited 
by greater variety of interests. You are affectionate and exceedingly sensitive, 
but you probably give quite the opposite impression. Attention to detail, care, and 
orderliness in your way of living, and the capacity for being persistent in the 
following of any ambition or vocation are your best talents. 


Mrs. MAcKay.—The boy who is persistently a liar and a thief is not fit 
to be kept in ordinary society. He needs the care and personal attention which 
is given to all defective children. Yes, most certainly I would attribute some 
serious physical condition as the cause of his actions. His handwriting is most 
unusual for one of his age; it shows strange indications indeed. The writing 
of your oldest son shows him hard-hearted and selfish, but I see no evidences 
of what you suggest. He probably associates with the crowd you mention because 
of some monetary consideration attached to it. Your daughter is really an inter- 
esting person, and you would do well to encourage her in the desire to be a 
journalist. It is certainly a pity that her brothers have so little of her fine spirit. 
You shock me by your statement that you feel that it would be so much less 
sad were it your daughter who was “unfit” instead of your two sons, in their 
varying degrees. You certainly rate womanhood pretty low, and mothers who 
do that are Your daughter’s desire to leave home and 
go to a distant city is, without doubt, due to this attitude of yours. better try 
to take a different stand, hadn’t you? 


N. N. N. O.—I disbelieve in “supermen,’” my dear, and this specimen of 
writing is far, far indeed, from showing such a rarity. Your writing, on the 
other hand, shows the extreme of faith, belief, and credulity, coupled with a 
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sweet, tender, and humble spirit. I hate even to attempt to disillusion you, but 
it had better be me, if I can convince you, than Life, who will be far more 
cruel. This man, my dear girl, is a mass of egotism and selfishness. I grant that 
he has energy, power, and force, which I am sure he uses with great efficacy, 
strictly for his own good! A man of this type, if your husband, will crush you 
in a year. He will show a spirit like yours no mercy. In fact your meek and 
gentle nature would be an actual incentive to him to abuse you. That's the kind of 
person he is, and you can teil him that I say so; and that, if he is at all fair, 
he will marry a woman able to stand up and give him as good as he sends, 
physically or otherwise. As for you, do, do just wait one year before you marry 
him. I shall be perfectly easy in my mind if you will do that, for a man of 
his type cannot behave for that length of time; not at all, at all! 


Exim StTrEEt.—No, I would not consider that your nature was an “unnatural” 
one. It is certainly rather contradictory, but that is not at all unnatural, since 
at least one half of the human race is so. Your emotions are strong, and so is 
your self-consciousness, and the combination is bad, for it makes you constrained 
in your manner and causes you to lack spontaneity. Try to correct this by inter- 
esting yourself in others and by forgetting your interesting self. Take the atti- 
tude that others need your thoughts more than yourself. To counteract your habit 
of introspection take up some congenial study and apply every spare moment to it. 
I know of nothing which will so effectively check extreme introspectiveness. 


Honckonc.—The specimens which you send me are exceedingly interesting. 
Yes, I have had some of these offshoots of Arabic before. They were sent me 
from the Andaman Islands. However, no graphologist has, as yet, given any 
attention to any of the Semitic “hands,” and I have, therefore, no theory as to 
what the various formations may mean. The “running hand,” which is practically 
the same in all civilized European writings, with some variations in formation, 
can be figured on as one by the graphologist ; and all fall under the same rules, but 
I cannot see how those same rules can apply to such writing as the Arabic or 
the Chinese, since the principles on which the hand acts are so different. Why 
not begin the study yourself, since you are already acquainted with the principles 
of graphology as practiced in the Occident? Yes, I am the same L. R. from 
whom you had the delineation twelve years ago. Glad to hear from you. What 
are you doing out theres Write me when you get that permanent address of 
which you speak. 


FE. D.—Your handwriting positively does not show any literary talent. That’s 
flat and direct, and I hope that you will not be hurt, although I fear you are 
almost sure to be. The information supplied you is all wrong, and the sooner 
you realize it the better. Your handwriting shows a pretty big lump of conceit 
in your nature; if you hadn’t it you would never have believed all this nonsense. 


Grorce X.—Your handwriting expresses so much vitality, such great ardor, 
and so much love of the physical joys of life that I think it would be a great 
pity for you to marry this estimable, conscientious, and sincere young woman, 
who has as much sense of humor as a nice family cow and a corresponding amount 
of “temperament.” I don’t believe you could live together a week without getting 
into a serious state of estrangement. She will suffer if you are not punctual 
in coming to dinner, and you will suffer because she will never find occasion 
to laugh. I am not, as a rule, in favor of long engagements, but exceedingly 
short ones do not give persons enough time really to know each other. If I were 
you I would let matters take their course for a while. Be your natural self 
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with this girl—gay and fun-loving, seldom serious, not very ambitious, full of 
tricky whims, and not always cautious or tactful. My word for it, this will lead 
by the shortest route to the ultimate happiness of both of you. 


B. B. W.—Your handwriting expresses intense and unusual sensitiveness ; 
so much so that I am sure that you must have suffered a great deal in your life, 
and often, alas, needlessly. It is almost hopeless to advise anything to correct 
this tendency, for it is so deeply ingrained that it cannot be eradicated and is 
not easy even to modify; but at least you can try to associate with persons who 
will not hurt your feelings intentionally. The writers of the three specimens 
which you inclose are all tactless, all more or less selfish, while number two 
is hard-hearted and aggressively selfish. Surely this is a most distressing crew 
for your daily association. Get out and away, no matter at what cost. Seek for 
kind—gentle, even-tempered, and pleasant folks. The fact that no tie of blood 
or emotion holds you to your present home should make it entirely possible for 
you to effect this change. 


CLARKENWELL, England.—Yes, it is quite true that the writing of English 
people can usually be “spotted” by the experienced graphologist. Sorry, but it 
would take too long to explain why here. If you had written in ink I would 
have used your own specimen as the typically “English hand,” with its incurve, 
heavy pressure, and sedate letter formations. It shows you to be reserved, self- 
contained, positive in your opinions, generous in your deeds, proud socially, and 
tactless. Your capitals show a strong sign of constructiveness, and this would, 
most probably, make you successful as an architect. 


Potty X.—What do you mean by giving me all this hysterical statement about 
your wickedness? Your handwriting is as placid as a mill pool. Either you are 
a silly girl who indulges in an intemperate imagination, or you decided, as persons 
occasionally do, to have fun with the graphologist. In either case you ought to 
know better. Your handwriting shows that you lack courage, and that you are 
lazy and vain, but it does not show a trace of wicked tendencies. If anybody 
has been putting these ideas into your mind, put them right out. If you are 
merely writing this way because your imagination is running wild, stop it. If 
you are spoofing the graphologist, you are showing very poor taste. Whatever 
you are, one thing is certain—you need a more serious, earnest, sensible, and 
practical attitude of mind toward all things, including yourself. 


H. Henperson.—No man is a true “failure at thirty-five.” Most men of 
that age are not even grown up yet, and you are no exception to the rule. You 
are too impatient, have too little patience with detail, are inclined to change 
hastily from one thing to another, and are easily discouraged or elated. There, 
surely, is matter for improvement, and the real source of your “failure.” If you 
call thirty-five ‘‘middle-aged,” what will you consider yourself at fifty? Yet 
many and many a man has made an entire fortune after that extreme “old age!” 
My advice to you is to stop stewing in the juice of your own worry and indecision, 
and to cheerily and directly set yourself to doing, as well as you can, whatever 
happens to be before you. Remember that you can’t do to-morrow’s jobs to-day, 
but if you do to-day’s well, to-morrow’s will be easier. 


G. C. M.—The specimen “Anchored Off the Bay’? shows moderation and 
good sense. I find it difficult to believe that this person is the source of so much 
trouble and bad feeling. On the other hand, the note as to the dressmaker shows 
sly, bad humor, trickiness, impatience, small vanities. Doesn't it strike you that 
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here is far more likely to be the true author of the social disturbances of which 
you complain? The first writer has no cleverness at all, in the disagreeable sense 
that the second writer has. Better look into this. 


RA 


TRAIN ROBBERS KILLED BY FRENCH POLICE 


FTER a revolver battle in a café and on a crowded street of Paris, French 

detectives brought to an end a week’s work of trailing the bandits who 

robbed the Paris-Marseilles express train. In the fight two of the robbers were 
killed ; the third was arrested as he left his hotel. 

Four plain-clothes men went the previous night to the hotel where this bandit 
was staying and remained outside his room all night, hoping that his confederates 
would appear. They did not come, however, and when the man left his room in 
the morning a police inspector leveled an automatic at him, saying at the same 
time: “‘Tell us everything before I count three or you die.” The bandit, who 
gave the name of Menelas Charrier, confessed, declaring that he had watched the 
door of the railway carriage while his two companions robbed the passengers and 
killed Lieutenant Caballerri. 

Going to the café where Charrier was to meet the other train robbers, the 
police seated themselves at separate tables. After the detectives had waited there 
a quarter of an hour the two bandits arrived, and, going to the bar, ordered and 
drank liquors. Then they started to leave the place. 

Immediately the detectives surrounded them. One of the thugs, clinching with 
a detective, succeeded in reaching his revolver while his arms were being pinned 
behind him. He fired one shot, which may cost the detective his life. Another 
detective shot the criminal dead. Jn the meanwhile another of the detectives 
dropped his revolver. The other bandit picked it up and ran. As he was about 
to open fire upon his pursuers one of the detectives fired twice and killed him 
instantly. 

The holdup of the express train in which these desperadoes figured was a 
daring one. The Beaune station had just been passed at one-thirty a. m. when 
three men, masked and brandishing revolvers, appeared in the rear carriage. 
While two of the bandits kept the passengers covered the other rifled their pos- 
sessions. In one compartment were two army officers who resisted the robbers. 
Startled from sleep, Lieutenant Caballerri, a student at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
grappled with one of the men. His hand was nearly severed from the arm by a 
slash of a knife, but, undaunted, he reached for the robber’s throat. As he did 
so another shot him dead. The second officer struck at the slayer and was shot 
down. 

When the bandits had gone through the entire train they pulled the alarm 
signal, and, as the train slowed down, they leaped off. An automobile was wait- 
ing for them and carried them away at a high speed. 








The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which yeu are especially interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education Is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


More About the Herb Garden 


HE amount of interest that was directed toward this subject by the article 
‘ that I wrote some time ago showed that in this country, as in Europe, 
the small, individual business will attract plenty of thrifty, painstaking 

folk, despite the assertions that are constantly appearing to the contrary. 

Some details of the prices of herbs, roots, and seeds used in the making of 
perfumes and in medicine, so well known and so easily grown that I am sure that 
many of my correspondents will be interested, follow: 

For instance, it is safe to say that millions of red roses are grown in this 
country in parts of the South and West that are quite as famous for flowers 
themselves as any rose district in Europe, yet nearly all of the perfumers of New 
York City buy their powdered rose leaves from firms abroad, who, in turn, buy 
them from individuals who often have not half as much ground for the plants as 
the average haif acre which almost every one in the smaller country towns can 
secure for garden space. 

Ked rose petals have to be used, and they must be dried dry for commercial 
purposes. They have to be spread on wicker, so that the air will penetrate, and 
must be kept from too intense sun, which destroys their odor ; from dampness, and 
from flies and all sorts of insects. They must not be mixed with pink or yellow rose 
petals. They must be dried and redried until it is a sure thing that they will 
not become musty when packed in bottles; nothing but the greatest care and 
attention will insure that utter dryness that guarantees continued dryness year 
after year, as they lie in the sachet for which the perfumer will use them. ‘This, 
however, is the whole process. When they are dry they can be ground up with 
a common meat grinder, and are then worth two dollars a pound. 

Think of that, my friends who often have four or five acres in the balmy 
South with which you do not know what to do. This rose-leaf business is espe- 
cially suited to those who have not much strength to give to business of any sort. 
You have only to remember that any of the “Jack” roses are the favorites and 
that the petals must be thoroughly dry before they are ground. 

I will be glad to give the names and addresses of firms using rose leaves to 
persons who are really in earnest about the growing of roses for this particular 
market. 

Vérbena is always wanted and is easily grown. The standard price is greatly 
in excess of the price of rose leaves. Violet petals, as thoroughly dried as the 
rose petals must be, have not a fixed price, but fluctuate according to the fineness 
of the flower used. The English violet, with its heavy perfume, would be good 
for this. It is a tedious thing, however, to dry these tiny bits, but any one with 
the patience to do it would discover themselves the possessor of a possibly small 
but steady income. 

It is to be remembered that all flower petals intended for the use of perfumers 
must be gathered while the dew is still on them; not before the moon sets and 
not after the sun has risen. Carelessness in this respect will make the petals 
brittle and lacking in odor. 

Lavender flowers of the finest grade, dried, bring about six dollars a pound. 
Lavender will grow where other flowers will not, and requires comparatively little 
care. Of course, to get the best results in any flower raised for this purpose, 
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pains must be taken that the blossom is picked before it is quite “ripe,” and that 
no dead, stunted, or diseased blossom or leaf is allowed to remain. 

American wormwood brings sixteen dollars a pound; wintergreen, eight dol- 
lars. Vetiver can easily be grown by those who live in the hot and humid parts 
of the country, such as Florida. According to quality, it ranges from thirteen 
to thirty dollars a pound. 

Thyme brings about two dollars a pound. Tansy, eight dollars. Wild ginger, 
sometimes called snake root, can be sold for at least sixteen dollars a pound. The 
Canadian brings twenty-two. 

Angelica root is rare; the price is twenty-two dollars a pound. Dutch caraway 
seeds fetch two seventy-five a pound, but there is no reason why American seeds 
should not do as well. As a matter of fact, they are not listed at all, for the simple 
reason that they are not on the market. 

Bergamont can be grown here, but so far most persons who have tried it 
have been too careless or have been in the wrong part of the country. Hand- 
pressed bergamont brings six fifty a pound. Celery seed is listed at eighteen 
dollars a pound. Coriander is thirty seven-fifty a pound. 

Any one who has ever had even a pot-herb garden will regard these figures 
with the closest attention, knowing that herbs of all kinds are exceedingly easy 
to raise. The point is that Americans have been accused of not being willing to 
go into businesses that require the patient attention to detail that the herb grower 
would have to give his; but is this true? If it is not true, then in his growing 
of herbs and of flowers for perfume we have a new industry well suited to the 
suburbanite with a small garden, to the man or woman with an acre, and to the 
farmer who has four or five acres that he does not know what to do with. 

It must not be forgotten that prices in this business, as well as in all others, 
are apt to fluctuate. For my quotations in this and the following article I have 
as my authority the price list issued by a large wholesale house to its patrons, 
manufacturing perfumers and chemists. 
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MISSING WIFE IS DEAD 


AFTER dragging the lakes about Seattle, Washington, for three months, the 

police of that city recently succeeded in recovering the body of Mrs. Kate 
Moores Mahoney, a wealthy woman sixty-eight years old, who disappeared in 
April. A police diver, dragging the bottom of Union Lake, severed a rope con- 
necting with an anchor stone, and a trunk containing the woman’s body floated 
to the surface. 

The police have believed for a long time that the woman was murdered 
for her fortune of two hundred thousand dollars. Her husband, James E. Ma- 
honey, thirty-eight years old, has been under arrest for several months. ‘The 
arrest of Mahoney was the sequel of a visit paid by him and a woman alleged 
not to have been his wife to the office of a notary public in Seattle, where a 
power of attorney, giving Mahoney control] over certain properties belonging to 
Mrs. Mahoney, was drawn up. The police charge that Mrs. Mahoney’s signature 
to the instrument was forged. 

Mrs. Mahoney was killed by a blow on the head, the police say. There was 
i hole in the skull two inches above the right eye, such as might have been made 
with a hammer.’ The back of the skull was dented. Her body had been forced 
into the small trunk, which was bound with a rope to which a heavy stone had 
been attached. It is alleged that Mahoney rented a rowboat last April and was 
seen sinking a trunk in the middle of the lake near Seattle. 











UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


LL I shall tell you, by way of giving you hints to get you started on the 

A week’s problem in cipher writing is that two complete cipher alphabets, 

instead of one, were used in codifying the text. With this in mind—and 

it is the distinctive feature of the problem you will find below—solution should 
not give you great difficulty. 

The cipher which is here reproduced in its original form was used by a 
detective who was working on an important case. An arson ring was terrorizing 
the town of Smithville. Three large fires, one of which destroyed a thirty-thou- 
sand-dollar dwelling, the others two factories, were set unmistakahly by incen- 
diaries. Piles of unburned straw and empty kerosene cans found near the scene 
of each conflagration were proof conclusive of premeditated crime. Yet the 
police of Smithville made no headway in rounding up the guilty—until Detective 
Yorke was put in charge of the job. 

Yorke was a shrewd man, and one who knew his business. He soon got 
on the trail of several men whom he was reasonably sure were those he sought, 
but he had no definite proof to support his suspicions. So he undertook to “rope” 
the suspects. 

Before he started he arranged with his chief that, to avoid involving himself 
in case any of his communications with headquarters were intercepted, they should 
be made in cipher and by a roundabout route. How these messages reached the 
chief doesn’t concern us. We are interested only in the cipher. 

Here is the cipher message sent by Detective Yorke, which told of the location 
of the next “job,” and which led to the arrest of the men who made up the 
arson ring: 

41 26 29 38 15.40 41 20 11 18 19 48 11 28 7 46 13 26 37 16 51 28 31 20 41 
40 27 54 19 28 39 16 37 40 I1 16 

Try your hand and see if you can solve it. It’s great sport, pitting your wits 
against another’s ingenuity. If you fail you'll find the solution in next week’s 
issue. 


The solution to last week’s problem is: “Entire crowd meets to-night, twelve, 
Rand’s road house, Fordham, to divide loot.” To transcribe, substitute a letter 
for every figure in the cipher, using the old 1 for A, 2 for B set of figures. Now 
you have every other letter in words containing an uneven number of letters, and 
you have every other letter in words containing an even number of letters, which 
includes the two letters in the middle of such words; also you have two-letter 
words complete. After you know it it’s easy—eh? 


AUNNUVALUTUAARLNVNNUUAD GTA 


COUNTERFEITERS ROUNDED UP 


ITH the recent arrest of two men in Eldorado, Arkansas, and three others 
in Little Rock, on charges of counterfeiting, John C. Marsh, chief of the 
United States secret-service bureau in Memphis, Tennessee, declared that thou- 
sands of dollars in spurious fifty-dollar notes have been passed recently in Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas. The counterfeiting scheme consisted of raising ten- 
dollar notes to those of fifty-dollar denominations. 
The officials charge that the alleged counterfeiters have been traveling in the 
three States, remaining only a short time in each city, and that they have manu- 
factured the spurious fifty-dollar notes in their hotel rooms. 
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ADDISON, YELwA formerly of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. An old friend would like to hear from her at 
ence. G. Y., care of this magazine. 


WOOTEN, ROSE, who was left in the Omalia Children’s 
Institute, and x4 adopted about 1900, is asked to com- 
municate with E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


KIMBALL, RALPH LAWRENCE.—He was fourteen years 
old when last heard of and is now twenty-four. He was 
then in Peskin. Oklahoma. Also his mother, MRS. 
ELLA KIMBALL, whose maiden name was Gaylord. She 
Jeft her daughter in Tulsa, Oklahoma, when she was 
eleven years old, and she has heard nothing of her mother 
sinee that time. Any information about these two will 
Be exatetally appreciated. D. D. K., care of this maga- 


BRACKEN, MRS. MARY.—She left New Bedford two 
pide ago with her infant son, Albert. Her mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can give any information 
that will help to find her. Mother, care of this magazine. 


COTE, EUGENE.—He left home on the 12th of August, 
1919, to go to Sydney, and was to be back that night. 
The next day a letter was received, saying he was going 
to Toronto, and not a word has been heard from him 
. His mother is very much worried about him, and 
is quite ill. She may not live Jong, and any information 
her son, or let her know what 
has happened to him, will most deeply appreciated. 
He ig twenty-six years old, five feet six and a half inches 
tall, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair. 

rs. Arthur Coleman, care of this magazine. 


FARRAR.—This is the name of my foster parents, who 
told me they had adopted me through an advertisement in 
a Philadelphia newspaper in October, 1879. hey were 
then living in a two-family house on Race Street, 
they stayed only a few weeks, going to New York, and 
afterward to Brooklyn, where 1 was brought up. Mr. 
Farrar was an electrician in the employ of the 
erm Electric Company for about thirty-five years. 
the little I could learn it seems that they adopted me 
from my father. I had a brother who looked for me 
when he grew up, and this is all I have to help me find 
my people. I do not know my own name, If any one 
who reads this could tell me something of my people they 
would certainly do a wonderful favor by writing to me. 
Farrar, care of this magazine. 


HILL, LEWIS R.—He was last heard from about seven 
years ago, when he was living at Starke, Florida. There 
are four children, Florence, Ethel, Ida, and a boy whose 
name is not known. His niece is anxious to hear from 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him or the children Ida M. Smith, care of this 
magazine. 


KIRKPATRICK, JAMES B.—TIle is a carpenter and 
worked on the World’s Fair buildings in St. Louis, in 
1903. He has not been heard of since that time. He ig 
six feet two inches tall, fifty-eight years old, with dark- 
blue eyes, and has a scar on his head just above the ear. 
Any information as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his brother, H. M. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan 


Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
woop, ae G.—lie was last heard from on Oc- 
16, when he was working for the Texas Ol) 
a Sour Lake, Texas. He was married and was 
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TATE. LESTER 0O.—His last known address was Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania Information as to his present where- 
abouts will be appreciated by James F Volf, 1032 Lincoln 


Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

CARTWRIGHT, Ao adel ee He was last heard from in 
Akron, Qhio, in 19 Any information about him will 
be grcatiy aE. by T. Fleming, 1907 Sixth 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

BENNETT, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Broad 

swark, New Jersey Informati on as to his where- 
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SEDGWICK, BELLA.—She came from Aberdeen, 
land, about ten years ago, i now about thirty years 
old, Her last known address was New Haven, Connecticut. 
Her brother in Scotland is very anxious to find her, as he 
has important news for her. Any one knowing her pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a_ kindness by writing to Miss 
Mildred Sedgwick, Hartford Road, New Britain, Connecticut. 


MEARS, J. H.—He left his family in Hagorstown, Mary- 
land, in September, 1919, and has not been heard of 
He is forty years old, and has black hair and gray 
eyes. He is crippled in hig right foot. He was an elec- 
trician until he got his foot hurt, after which he traveled 
with a carnival. Any information regarding him will be 
gratefully appreciated by his wife and chidren. Mrs. 
Hulda Mears, Blairsville, Pennaylvana, 


KOLAR, JOSEPH.—He Is about twenty-seven years old, 
and served two years with Co, A, First Infantry, Hawaiian 


Islands. He was discharged in December, 1920. A_ friend 
would like to hear from him, and will be grateful for 
George Zazbar, Box 386, Barberton, 


any information, 
Ohio. 


WOLFE, EMIL ERNEST.—He is about twenty-eight years 
old, five feet eight or nine inches tall, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is German by birth. He enlisted in 
the army at Galveston, Texas, during the Mexican_trou- 
ble, and in the fall of 1917 was stationed at Fort Brady, 
Michigan. In 1918 he was sent to Camp Funston, Kensas, 
and was last heard of there in 1919, as a wagoner of 
Supply Co., Forty-first Infantry. A friend would be glad 
to hear from him and will be grateful for any news, N, A. 
Noyes, care of this magazine. 


PALMER, EVA.—She was last heard of in Erle, Penn- 
sylvania, about a year ago. Any one who knows where 
she is will do a great favor by writing to W. P., care of 
this magazine. 

NEELEY, ALICE.—She is about thirty-one years of age, 
has three gold upper teeth and dark skin. She had two 
sisters, Julia Miles and Molle Linsey. Her maiden name 
was Nelms. A friend would be glad to get some news 
of her. W. Ward, 2477 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, 
Oblo. 

MONTGOMERY, ERNEST B. D.—He left Toronto, 
ada, in November, 1917. He is fourteen years of age, 

complexion and _ blue eyes. He attended the 


Can- 
with 





School at Toronto. He thinks his father is dead, and ff 
he will communicate with his grandmother he will learn 
some g of interest about him. Mrs. Benjamin D. Mont- 





ho 
gomery, 66 Argyle Street, Toronto, Canada, 


HARTUNG, ELLA HILDAGARD, who was last heard of 
in Spokane, Washington, in 1910. Any one who has seen 
or heard anything or her, or who has any knowledge 
ever about her, will do a great favor by writing to her 
sister, Mrs. Bertha Hella, 531 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 


JEFFERIES, hig A and NELL.—Friends would like to 


Ontario, 














hear from them. When last heard of they were in Colo- 
rado Springs. if they. see this they are asked to write 
to H. O. and Stella Smith, General Delivery, Yuma, Ari- 
zona 

DAWNE.— Ed dawne was in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta he f of " 


mining 





h claims in the 
who can give news of either of these men will 





















great favor by writing to their friend, J. W. 
magazine. 

COVER, CLAUDE E. also known as Mc ome: wey. He 
was last hear San Antoni , in ) He 
is about forty-three years old, with P< ole xion nd 
blue eye and was a r of the B potherh 1 of Rail- 

ad Trainmer His left was cut off below the knee 
Information about him gratefully received by his 
son, Lawreace Claude Cover, 533 East Third Street, Peru, 
Indiana 

BARSOURGH, HARRY 8., who used to be called the 
*“"Kunsas and went to the O. B. C, in 1899, 
Also J. A “BEAVER, known as “‘Jab,’’ who worked for 
the Ge Fire or Factory A ation, and MARY 
DENNETT, " whose mother we Bunnell. Any infor- 

of these persons thankfully received 
care of this magazine 
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SCOTT, RANDOLPH and JAMES, who used to live in 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. school chum, who has lost track 
of them, would be very glad to hear from them, or from 
any one who knows where they live. Frank J. Mags, 3704 
8. E. Croton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HODGE, WILL.—He is about thirty-seven years old and 
was last heard of in February, 1919, at Helena, Montana, 
He is six feet tall, and has black hair and blue eyes. 
His parents, who are getting old, want to hear from him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can_help them 
to find him. Please notify his brother, George Hodge, care 
of this magazine. 


McNULTY, GERTIE.—She left Waterloo, Liverpool, 
land, for Ohio some time during 1915-16. A_ frien 
hers from Bullens would like to have her address. If 
she sees this she is asked to write to her old friend, J. 
Hughes, care of this magazine. 


BARKER, MRS. RUTH.—She is a printer, twenty-seven 
years old, and was last beard from in Seattle. Any in- 
formation in regard to her will be much appreciated by 
H. O. H., care of this magazine, 


POCOKE, FRANK VINCENT.—He is forty years old, 
about five feet nine inches tall, rather heavy set. and was 
last heard of in ston, Massachusetts, in 1918. Any 
one knowing his address, please write to his sister. who 
will be very grateful for the favor. M. L. Kessler, 724 
North Pine Street, Pratt, Kansas. 


DEAN, GEORGE A.—He is twenty-four years of age, 
of fair complexion, with blue eyes and light hair, five 
feet seven and a half inches tall, and weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds. He had a natural talent as 
a@ machinist, which had net been developed. He was last 
heard of at Omaha, Nebraska, just before the first regis- 
tration Hig father would be most grateful for any in- 
formation that would help him to find his son 


Eng- 
id of 





Wellington, 


drew D, Dean, 1014 South Washington Street, 
Kansas. 
LEWIS, JOHNNIE G., formerly with the 144th Infan- 


try, Company A, Camp Bowie, Texas. Please communicate 
with Edwin Boone, 1768 Bryan Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 


GRISWOLD, HERBERT.—Hie is about fifty years old, 
five feet eight inches tall, with light heir, slightly gray, 
light-biue eyes, and four fingers of the left hand cut off 
at knuckles He was a mule skinner near Los Angeles, 
and was last heard from in 1914 He was thourht to 
be living somewhere in New Mexico. Any information re- 
garding Lim will be patly appreciated by his nephew, 
Ralph E. Griswold, 5 Worthington Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


DRAKE, WILBUR €E.—Ho left Grand Rapids twenty- 
eight years ago. He is a barber, and when last heard 
of was in bpsiness in Denver, Colorado. Any news that 
will help to find bim wiil be appreciated by Almon D. 
Sayler, care of this magazine. 


MAY, WILLIAM.-—When last heard from he was in the 
Motor Transport Corps, a3 a corporal, stationed at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia. His home was in Worcester. Massa- 
chusetts He ig asked to write to his old buddy, J. 
Wendel, 861-2 Garden Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


REDDING, EARL age oo left his home near Bandon, 
Oregon, over four y He ig about five feet four 
inches in height, with br ay ‘hair and eyes, rather a sharp 
nose, ond a small scar on the left side of his upper lip. 
He was discharged from the army at Fort Clark, Tex 
September 3, 1919, giving hig address for future referenc 6 
as Eureka, California, but his name is not in the direc- 
tory. If he this he is asked to write home and let 
them know where he is, ag they are very anxious to get 
him Any one knowing where he is will do 
a by writing to his family. George Redding, 
care of this magazine. 


CRIPPS, WILLIAM 






















JAMES.—At one time he was a 
bartender in Boston, and fs reported to have died in 
Kansas He was last heard from in Los Angeles in 1909. 
His wife is about to marry again, and as his family does 
not believe he is dead, any one knowing the truth would 
do a great kindness by writing to Cripps, care of this 
magazine. 


LOU.—Everybody at home is well, and 
forgiven Come home; we all want to see you. 
me at Box 219 Your sister.—Lou 


WADDELL, BENJAMIN ALBERT.—Hec is about fifty- 
six years of age, with gr eyes and dark hair Is about 
five feet nine or ten inches tail, and when last heard of 
was near Delyalle, Texas. His daughter will be grateful 
for any information that will help to find him Mrs 
Norma Lichtfoot, 2808 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 


everything is 
Address 














LOWE, JENNIE.—Shoe was born at St. Charles, Ilinois. 
Has married. but her married bg is not known. er 
sister Mary will be very grateful for any informati i 
cerning her. George H a. South Haven, Mic le 





HEALD, WESLEY, HENRY, and GLADYS, formerly of 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada, An old school 


greatly desires their present address. HU. H. Long, care of 
Radio Corporation of America, 326 Broadway, New Y 
City. 





Missing Department 


JAHN, GEORGE 1.—He was last heard of at Cornell, 
Washington, about five years ago. here is good news in 
store for him. Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived. P. C., care of this magazine. 


LAWSON, MARTIN, 
he was working at Bernhart, 
to Illinois, near Galesburg, where he was badly injured, 
and was taken to a hospital, and no trace of him has’ 
been found since he left. The doctors claim that he has 
lost his memory. ie Was married to Miss Blanche Schni- 
der. He is about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
light hair and complexion. Any one who can give infor- 
mation that will help to find him will do a great favor to 
his anxious friend, Perry N. Larsen, 2032 Emma Street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 


ROBERTS, ARCHIE, or any of his brothers or sisters. 
Years ago they lived in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where their father, John, and their uncle, George, were 
lockmen on the canal forty years ago. The sister of John 
and George Roberts would greatly appreciate the kindness 
of any one who can give information about the Roberts 
children, if they will write to her. rs. Mary H. Reep, 
2006 West Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN, ELIJAH, known as Ed.—He wag last heard of 
nine years ago at the time of his father’s death at Grand 
Marais, Michigan. His wife’s name was Belle Hunting- 
ton, and there were four children, Teddy, Helen, Ethelyn, 
and a baby, Buster. His mother will be grateful for any 
Information, and hopes if he sees this that he will write 
to her at once. Mrs. George S. Brown, care of this maga- 
zine, 


KRAMER.—I was born in New York City in 1889, and 
when I was a few months old was placed in the ‘‘Shel- 
tering Arms,”’ of Brooklyn. Later I was transferred to 
the Five Points Mission in New York City. When I was 
a five years old was adopted by the family of 
Ell F. Pray, of West Mystic, Connecticut. My name 
mar Emily Kramer, and I have never been able to find 
any of my own people. I would be very grateful to any 
one who could help me to find some one belonging to me. 
Emily Kramer, care of this magazine. 


PEEHRER, J. W.—When last heard of he was with 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, in Chicago. Any 
one knowing his present address, please write to J. ° 
care of this magazine, 


ERNY.—Oma and Lillian are well, but need you. Come 
to Oakland as soon ag you possibly can. Wather has gone 
East, and will remain away permanently. Please write 
as soon as you see this, and give me your address. There 
ig plenty of work here, and good wages. Have no fear, 
and come.—Mother. 


LENZLY.—-Twenty-three years ago my mother left home, 
just before I was born, and I have never seen my father. 
His name was Boyd Lenzly. When last heard of he was 
in Charleston, South Carolina, His daugiiter would be 
glad to get news of him, and will be grateful to any one 
who will help her to find him. Rebecca Lenzly, 10 West 
Second Street, Newport, Kentucky. 


BILLINGS, WELLMAN.—He was last heard of in 
South Dakota about five years ago. Any one who can 
help to find him will do a great kindness, which will be 
greatly appreciated. E. S. Parker, care of this magazine. 


LUCAS, MAY ELIZABETH, was stolen from her home 
in Georgetown, Kentucky, and hag not been heard from 
since. That was eighteen years ago, and she was then 
four years old She had brown, curly hair and blue eyes, 
and was a colored child, but as she was very light she 
could easily pass for a white. Her brother would be glad 
to get news of her, and will be grateful to any one who 
can help him to find his sister Harrison M, Lucas, 119 
West Second Street, Covington, Kentucky 


BLACKMER, DAVID JEWEL.—Ile is known as Joe 
Blackmer, and was last heard from in Leadvil ( 
before tho draft. An old friend would be glad to hear 
from him. G. G. M., care of this magazine. 


DEAN, E. W.—THe is asked to write to his daughter. 
who was very ill when he wrote last, and has lost his a 
dress. She will be glad to hear from any one who can 
help her to find him. Lauretta, care of this magazine, 


PIPER, GEORGE PETER.—He has heen 
nine years, is father ig dead, and all at 
longing to m him. He has large brown eyes, auburn 
hair, light complexion, and a cut on the upper left co 
ner of his mouth Any info rmation about him will be 
most gratefully receive amily. Please write 


of Ottumwa, Iowa. When last seen 
Iowa, and went from there 














missing for 


A. J. Piper, 4491 Batons Boulevard. Union Hiil, New 
Jersey. 
JEKA, or rs pee CHAEL, 





who left Gladstone, Michi- 
gan, in the fall 7, and igs supposed to have gone t 





Seattle. He aaieeen. fift: ine years old, about 
five feet ten inches tall, with blue-gray eyes, brown, wavy 
hair, and good, teeth. Information as to whether he is 
alive or d i wiil be greatiy appreciated by A. J., care 
of this magazine 

CRITZE, JACK or BILL.—Any information that will 


whereabouts of these two men will be 
relativ Thomas Prayter, La 
of N. E. Rutherford. 


help to know the 
greatly appreciated by a 
Folletie, Tennessee, care 























EVANS, ORA and SARAH.—Ora left Portsmouth, Ohio, 
about 1868, and when last ert of was in Black Hills. 


ton Traxler, Sparks Apartments, Seventh and ‘Main Streets, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 


De snare, MABEL.—Her maiden name was Doughan, 
and she was born in Binghampton, New York. She had 
four sisters, who married, and three of them moved 
Canada, as did also her father. She had two children, 
Gladys, born about 1894, and Norman, born in 1897. The 
boy was placed with the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, 
Canada, and was later adopted by his mother’s sister, Mrs. 
Mary Shipman, of that city. He last saw his mother when 
he was sixteen years old, in Toronto. In 1914 she = 
him a Christmas gift from Los Angeles, and tha’ 
last he has heard of her. Any information that will 
help him to find her will be most gratefully received. Har- 
eld D. Russel, care of this magazine. 


INLEY, REID.—He left bis home in Canon City, Colo- 

rado, on June 10, 1919, to go to work on a ranch about 
four miles ‘of the city, and has not been heard of 
since by his iaimily. He is about sixteen years old, has 
light hair, blue eyes, and some freckles on his face. His 
father is searching the West for him, and has been mak- 
ing every effort to find him ever since he left home. Any 
information will be gratefully received by his sister, Mrs. 
Flossie McLain, Sturkie, Arkansas. 


Buls. FRED £E.—He disappeared from Clearmont, Mis- 
souri, September 22, 1919. He is five feet four inches 
tall, has dark, auburn hair and brown eyes, one a trifle 
smaller than the other. His initials are tattooed on his 
right forearm, s birth, 1889. On the 
left forearm a four-leaf clover and a dagger. He is an 
auto mechanic and electrician. When he left he told his 
wife he was going to collect money due him for wo 
and nothing has been heard of him since. Any one know- 
ing his whereabouts, or having any news of him, will do 
a great kindness by writing to his mother, Mrs. D. O. F., 
care of this magazine. 


LEWIS, FLORENCE, McCOLLOCH.—She was last heard 
from at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Her home was at 
Lawrenceville, same State. Any one who can give gen 
tion that will help We find her is asked to be kind enough 
to write to her sister, Mrs. Marilda McC, Holland, 1453 
East Twelfth Street, vCheveland, Ohio. 


CARVER, RICHARD.—He left Iowa about thirty years 
ago, and went out West somewhere. It is thought that 
he married and is still living. When he was a boy his 
folks used to call him ‘“‘Cah,’’ and they still speak of 
him by that name. His sister has often wished she could 
hear from him, and hopes that he, or some one who knows 
him, may see this and write to her. Any information will 
be gladly received. Please write to Mrs. Hattie Marsh 
Pierce, 721 Lake Avenue,Storm Lake, Iowa. 


O'CONNELL, M.—When last heard of was at Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Telephone number, Plaza 8469. A 
friend is very anxious to know your whereabouts, and 
you to write to T. C. W., care of this magazine. 


asks 


UMM, WALTER, the son of John and Flora Humm, 
both deceased. He was last heard of at Vandergrift, Penn- 
sylvania. It is of vital importance that he be found. Any 
ene having information about him, please write to his sis- 
ter, Mary J., care of this magazine. 


HOFFMAN, FRANK.—He left his home in Zebus, Bo- 
hemia, about twenty-eight years ago, and was last heard 
from when he wrote from Dresden, Germany, saying he was 
going to America. Any information in regard to him will 
be most gratefully received by relative, Joseph Richter, 
238 East One Hundred and Twelfth Street. New York City. 


RUDINE, MARIE, who lived in 
earnestly requested to write to R. 


zine. 


Chicago in 1907, 1s 
.» care of this maga- 


MILLER, 
Tombstone, 
Douglas known as 


MALLORY L., who was last 
Arizona, and had a garage either there or in 
fix-it Miller.’’ He is about forty- 
three years of ago, five feet ten inches tall, with a dark 
gomplexion, and his nose i slightly flattened at the 
bridge through an accident. A relative would be glad to 
hear from him, or from any one who can give news of him. 
care of this magazine, 


— WILLIAM.—He went from Boonville, New York, 
52, to the gold flelds of California, and did placer 
Humboldt and Trinity Counties, and was at 

ious places in that State He did market gardening for 

with two men called Cake and Daniels, near Sac- 
but went back to mining. Any information will 
received by his niece, Mrs. Carrie Sabin 

Mines, New York. 


write to C. H. at same 


MacDONALD, JOSEPH.—About ten years ago he was 
at Fort Totten, New York, with the Elgbty-seventh Co., 
c. & ©€ An old friend would be very giad to hear from 
him, or from any one who knows his address. H. A. L., 
care of this magazine. 


heard of in 


in 


mht ing in 
pas 











a time 
ramento 
be gratefully 
Spain, Benson 


MAY.—Please address. 





Missing Department 











BIECHETE, HARRY.—He was last_heard from in Chi- 
cago ten years ago, but was seen in Brooklyn in January, 
1920. e is of medium height, with blue eyes, brown 
hair, ears slightly pointed, three fingers on right hand 
partly off, some gold teeth, and the name ‘‘Florence’’ tat- 
tooed on arm. His people are grieving for him and will 
appreciate any news. His sister Edna hopes if he sees 
this that he wil! write at once. Mrs. F. Loris, 2505 
Davidson Avenue, The Bronx, New York City. 


SMITH, HAROLD FLEMING.—When last heard from he 
was in Filnt, Michigan, in 1920, working for the Buick 
Motor Company. He is eighteen years old, five feet ten 
inches tall, with brown hair and blue eyes, and a reu- 
and-blue anchor tattooed on his right forearm. His par- 
ents are very much grieved about him, and will be grate- 
ful for any information, Charles T. Smith, 7 Lyon Street, 
Binghampton, New k 


RICKEY, MAMIE, or relative, who lives in or near the 
pottery towns of New Jersey, will Frog! of something to_her 
advantage if she will write to Charles T. Boston, 1176 
Haddon Avenue, Camden, New Jersey. 


WIDMER, BILL.—He left Brooklyn, New York, about 
a year ago for Los Angeles. He is asked to write to his 
old pal, J. H. E.. care of this magazine. 


BOLTON, HEN.i¥ C. and MILTON D.—They were last 
heard of in 1892 in Oakland, engaged in building con- 


tracting. Any eee o4 either of these two brothers 
will be gladly rece 7, & near relative. Mrs. Charles 
T. Miller, Route 2, , 4, Van Nuys, California. 


ELLIS.—The address ts wanted of Frank or Bert Ellis, 
or that of their grandmother, Mrs. John Ellis. When last 
heard of they were im Worcester, Massachusetts. Tot, care 
of this magazine. 


HUGHES, DAVID, Ps son of Jonah Hughes, who lived 
with his father at 31-2 Dearborn Street His sister 
Lizzie want; to hear y 4 him. He was last heard of in 
Paterson, New Jersey, and it ig thought that he enlisted 
in the army or navy. Please write to Mrs. William E. 
Jones, 2334 South Grant Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


NORDBYE, AMANDUS.—He 
living in Minneapolis in 1904. It was heard that he fell 
from a building and hurt his head, and he was taken to 
a hospital for the insane. It was never heard what became 
of him. He was a bricklayer. His sisters in Norway 
would be glad to know if he is still alive, and will be 
most grateful to any kind reader who can give them some 
news of their brother. S. Hermansen, care of this maga- 
zine. 

LEWIS, GEORGE.—He is about fifty-four years old 
and is thought to be living in Arkansas or Missouri. Any 
information regarding him will be gladly received by his 


is a Norwegian, and was 


son. Orville Lewis, 6011-2 South St. Clair Street, Toledo, 
hio 
SCOBIE, DANIEL JAMES.—He left home when he was 








nineteen years old, in 1909. He was about five feet seven 
inches tal!, with blue eyes and Nght-brown hair In_ his 
last letter to his mother he said he was in New York 
trying 4 get work on an ocean liner going to England, 
but gave no address. Any assistance in finding this young 
man will be gratefully ge by his distressed mother. 
Mrs. James D. Scobie, 180% Florida Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

PHECO, JACK, and Recah SARTOR. When Jast 
heard of they were in Ranger, Te yey are asked 


Louis ana Street, Litth 





to write to rank McCoy, 306 


Rock, Arkansa 
gdh WILLIAM EOWARD. —He was discharged from 
i or 120, and n 


went to hi 10mMe 
he a Aske «dl to write. 

, they will do 
“tric nd, A. Shiner, 


* Minne 3 ta . 





"hl m to write to his 


this magazine 


PATTERSON, ISAAC THOMAS.—He was last heard 
from in Kansas ty, issourl, March 8, 1912 He is 
a travelin salesman and went States of 
Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota, ,U tah, and 
Oklahoma He is of German descent, with dar 
aud+is about sixty-four years old Any orma- 
] will help to find him will be very gratefully re- 
by his daughter, eblld, and is most 

xious to find her father. S. Hunter, 413 
Wi iam Street, Evansville, Indiana 








through the 








nnie L 


Columbus 
for Dalla; 
yellow fever, 
mother 
1891, presum 
and no word 
father’s name was 
n iverpool, England. Any one 
knows this young man. or who has any 
preaent whereabouts ,will do a great favor by 
W. J. Hamilton, 1082 Broadview Avenue, Columbus, 


BROWN, REYNOLD.—Iie was last heard of at Law- 
renceburg, Tennessee, in 1914. Any information as to bis 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by an old friend 
Mobert Stewart, 915 Taylor Street, Joplin, Missouri. 


Baek tte WEST.—He 

i his mother and fa 
‘tathe r died later from 
Columbus, with his 
, about 





Ohio, in June, 





this to 





Johu 
who 
knowledge of his 
writing to 
Ohio. 

















Missing Department 


GRIFFTH, HOYT.—He is seven years old, of fair com- 
plexion, and was taken from his mother by his father 
on May 15, 1919. His mother is anxiously seeking him, 
and would be very happy to receive some news of him. 
Any kind assistance in the matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Ethel Griffith, Route 2, Rockey, Oklahoma. 


WHITE, LINDSAY C.—He is a native of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 1s about fifty years old, with dark-brown 
fair and eyes, wears a mustache, is about five feet eight 
nches tall, and has the first and second fingers of the 
left hand missing. His daughter, who is his only child, 

ill he deeply grateful for any news of her daddy, and 
Race if he saes this that he will write to her soon. Leola 
B. White, care of this magazine. 


GREENLAW, GEORGE W. and J. J., who lived at one 
ttime in Phipsburg. A relative would be glad to have news 
of them. Greenlaw, care of this magazine. 


ROTAN, ROSCOE WILLIAM BYE.—He was last heard 
of in Grainville, Texas, with the Great Southern Show, 
in August, 1920. He has dark eyes and hair, is five 
feet three or four inches tall, and has a scar between the 
eyebrows. above his nose. If any one has seen him, or 
knows where he is, his mother bopes they will be kind 
enough to notify her. Mrs. Hulda E. Rotan, 1809 East 
Market Street, Des Moines, Towa. 

R. H. and ts not expected to 
him before 
Come, 
Your 


$.—Your son is very ill, 
live muc +h longer. Don’t you want to_ see 
ie goes? Remember, he is all we have left in life. 
or let me hear from you in care of this magazine. 
wife—Emma. 


PATTENGELL, WILLIAM F.—If you see this, please 
write for your children’s sake. Mrs. Madeline Pattengell, 
235 First Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


LAWSON, LOUISE, PEARL DOUGLAS, and RUTH 
REDD, last heard of in Cleveland and Akron, Ohio. Please 
write * your old friend, Phillips, 720 Sprague Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Washington. 


BROMLEY, VIOLET, and JOHN GILMORE, please write 
to your old friend, F.J. M., care of this magazine. 


JOHNSON, THOMAS F., formerly of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and Jast heard from in Burns, Montana, in De- 
cember, 1907 Any one knowing his whereabouts will do 
a gre at favor by writing to his nephew, Robert Lee Miller, 
719 West Sixth Street, Joplin, Missouri. 


McDERMOTT, TIMOTHY J.—Please write to your sise 
ter. Father and sister are dead Any information will be 
eppreciated. Mrs. A, J. Tietz, 35 Second Avenue, N. W., 
Miami, Viorida, 


TRACY, ROBERT OREN.—He le tt his home at Waters 
bury, Connecticut, on April 17, 191 He spoke of 
Texas and California He was born in 1897, 
, Connecticut, and is an adopted son named Hall. 
ly about five feet eleven inches tall by now, 
sstnut hair He may be on a ranch Any 
about him will be received as a great favor 
will be appreciated. J. A. Settle, care of this magoezine. 


BEVANS, CHARLES.—Hle is forty-one years old, five 
feet eight inches tall, weighs one hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds, and has a sear of lance mark on the right jaw. 
He left a wife and three children in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
in 1915. Any one having information concerning the whe 
ibouts of this man should communicate wi ith Willlam FE 
Burton, Washington and Madison Avenues, idgeport, Con 
necticut. 


SHOALES, RAY, who lived in Needles. California, 
four years ago and left there for the army $ 
write to a friend, B, Summerlin, Chet ral Delivery, 
foot, Idaho. 

van NESS. MARGARET, eighteen years old. and WIL- 
They were last seen with their father 

in Philadelphia William was put in 
Margaret in St. Mary’s Their 
nation that 
Mary Lang, 


about 
ed 


Black- 


e 

9, 1909, 

t’s Home, and 

ur ‘other would be grateful for any infor 

would help her to find these children Mi 3. 

care of this magazine, 

an JAMES WILLIAM.—Any information as to t 

nt whereabouts of this man, formerly of Portage, Wis 

n, will be greatly appreciated by his brotier, Harry D. 
Lyons, 129 South Highth Street, Delavan, Wisconsin 


JIMMIE.—Please come home, 
and Bobby wants his daddy, 


Everything is all 1 


'1RA,—He enlisted in Montana. when v 
He went to France in 1918, and when 
the Ninth Comps 
New York, 

> Was transferred t 
Caswell, North Carolina 
Tred to Second 

passed u 
ars old, five feet nine inches tall, 

His last known address was Kansas 


CONWAY, 


same 
is tw 7 

of medium coraplanion. 

City, Missouri. He was born in Vanduyn. ny it ormation 

that will help to find him will be greatly aoppreciated by a 

friend Picase write to M. C, G., care of this magazine. 


RUFF, JOHN A. and LOUISA.—They have not been heard 
from for twenty-five years, although every effort has been 
made to find them. Any information about them, living or 
dead, will be most gratefully received by Walter V. Devit, 
care of this magazine. 


MILLER, FRANK.—His home is in Montana. He was a 
carpenter mate in 1918, in the navy, and enlisted from 
Portland, Maine. When last heard from he was in New 
Orleans, Louisana. Information that will help to find 
him will be thankfully received by an old friend, Dave 
—” 114 North Penn Avenue, Atlantic City, New 
ersey. 


HUBERTZ, URBAN, known as ‘“‘Barney."’ Seven years 
ago he took his little boy to the Orphans’ Home in Addi- 
son, Illinois, and has not been seen by his family since. 
He is about fifty years old, tall, and of heavy build. His 
children are anxious to know what has become of him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who will be kind 
enough to help them to find their father. Please write to 
his daughter, Margaret Hubertz, care of this magazine. 


POLAND, VIVAL B.—When last heatd of she was in 
Peoria, Illinois. If she should see this, or if any one 
who kraows where she ig sees it, they will do a great 
favor by writing to J. M. Cole, care of this magazine. 


JEANNIE.—If you care at all, 
health is failing fast. R. 


WAGGITT, JOHN, sometimes known as John Wilson. 
He Jeft Bradford, England, thirty years ago, embarking at 
Liverpool witi three hundred immigrants for Brasil. He was 
then about twenty-one years old, about five feet five inches 
tall, with blue eyes and light hair. Any one who can help 
to find him will do a great kindness, as he was an only 
brother and his sister is anxious to know what has be- 
come of him. Mrs. Alice Marsden, Box 115, Farnumsviile, 
Massachusetts. 


JACK, surname not known, who worked at Merrysman 
farm at Cockeysville, Maryland: and ROY MARSHALL, 
who lived at the same place, and is supposed to have gone 
to some Western State. They are asked to write to their 
old chum Burley Butler, Ashland, Maryland. 


CATES, A. E.—He was last heard from at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, in 1909, where he was employed as an 
agent by an insurance company. Any information as to 
his present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by a 
friend. Lowell, care of this magazine. 


POOLE, WALTER, who emigrated from 
years ago and went to Canada with his wife 
His home town was Dawley, Salop, and his 
Richard Poole, a barber. The only one who knew his 
address was his brother Ralph, and he has been dead 

years. There are only two sisters left now of the 
and they would be deeply grateful for any news of 
or his family. Mrs. .E. Grundy, 857 East 
Madison Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


McARTHUR, ANDREW. 


come home, as mother’s 


England thirty 
and children 
father was 


bout thirty-two years ago he 
worked in the Grand Union Hotel, New York, and was 
last seen on a West Forty-second Street car. His wife 
has died since he went away, and his daughter, 

then an infant, would like to find her father, a1 

glad to hear from any or who can give her new 

Mrs. Jean Pass, 3123 Enright Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


MORGAN, FRED, who taught school in Oklahoma, near 
Shawnee, in 1904-05, and Baiong last seen on aot . 1905 in 
Shawnee. A frie and is anxious to his _prese! 
address. H. F. Cathe atte ry afford Hotel, Oberlin: Kansas. 
wanted of R. P. MILLS and 


The present address_ is 
a friend. B. B.,.\care of this 


v 
GERARD VAN VOORT, by 
magazine. 
 MeKEEFERY, FRANCIS JOSEPH.—He left home about 
en years ago, and it was heard that he was in t 
He was an iron worker and rigger. His tamahter 
grateful for any information that will heip hor 
him, and will be glad to hear from i one whe 
e her news of him. Maria McKeefery, ‘ Dickinson 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvar 
GREENWOOD, MRS. ADDIE.—She was last Ra fron 
in Toronto, Canada, about ten years ago. has two 
ehildren, Ella, about seventeen years Lawren 
about thirteen Her husband ig very ill, and would ! 
to communicate with her. Please write to Willlam Lawrenc 
1719 Conti Street, Houston, Texa 


BAXTER, JOSEPH M.—He was in the nav 
war, at Great Lakes Naval Station, Illinois, | and 
for overseas, May . 1918. There 
tion awaiting him, i any 
address will do a great favor 
care of thia magazine 

MOORE, JOSEPH E.—Please write to your old 
who has not forgotten you and is very anxious 
from you. EK. G. Woodman, care of this magazine 


by writi ng to c ° 


WILD ROSE, is asked to send her address to a frier 
P. Hofner, care of this magazine 


ALVERETTA. Please 


write to me through this mazgazi 
1 am very | ome. Koid. 








$1,000 REWARD 


was offered for the capture of the person who stole bonds 
and jewelry from the DeWade country estate. And it 
looked as though the $1,000 would go begging until a 
finger print expert started work on the case. In less 
than five hours he located a clue in the shape of a finger 
print, identified the criminal and made the capture. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Learn At Home in Your Spare Time 


Reap the big rewards that fall to trained men in this fascinating 
profession. With the development of the science of finger-prints 
and its fast increasing use in banks, large industries, hospitals and 
government institutions, the demand for experts is rapidly growing. 
Mastery of this profession will open up a brilliant career to you. 


POSITION GUARANTEED 


We absolutely guarantee our graduates positions in 
connection with finger print bureaus. 


U. S. School of Finger Prints 





ANNAN 


Room 1017, 7003 No. Clark St. Chicago, II. 


FREE Finger Print Outfit Secret Service Course FREE 
With our course of study you’ A valuable course in Secret Ser- 
are given a complete set of vice Intelligence is given, FREE 
working tools, FREE of charge. of charge, to students of our 
Detailed instructions accom- course. This information in 
pany them so that you can _ itself is worth more than the 
easily become expert in their use. cost of our complete course. 











Write for FREE Reports 


telling about the uses of finger 
prints in business and for purposes 


U.S. School of Finger Prints, Room 1017 
7003 No. Clark St., Chicago, Jil.: 


Please send me FREE Reports of Finger Print 
and Secret Service investigation work with full 
information about your course of study. 


of identification. Find out how 
you can become a finger print ex- 
pert in a very short time at home. 
Special limited offer. Write NOW 
while it lasts. 


























ilton Velvet Rugs 


Seamless— 
‘oven in 
One Piece 


all 9x12 
oot Size 





——— 


Beautifal 
Floral 


Comes in 


"the popular shades of Rose, 
Brown, Green, Ecru, Red and Tan. 


YOUR CHOICE—ow,; 


Get one of these beautiful 9x12 ft. size Seamless Wilton Velvet Rugs. It is skillfully 
woven in One Piece and has no seams of any kind. You can have your choice, Either 
the handsome floral pattern or the artistic allover design. Handsome color combinations 
in popular shades of rose, orows,, green, ecru, redandtan. Rare quality. Fine materi 


te. High lustre. oven allinone piece. Notasingleseam. You can’t tell 
. Seethe rugin yourownhome. Free trial for30days. Then pay foriton 
small monthly installments. You have overa yeartopay. If you don’t find the rug per- 
fectly satisfactory, sendit back tous. We willrefund your money and freight charges 
both wa: run no risk, Send for rug today. State color wanted. Send coupon today. 
o. A170, Small Aliover Design, only $1.00 down and the balance In 

small monthly payments of $3.50. Complete price, $37. 


1, Reduct 


e price, $37.85. 
An unusual opportunity. Don’t let it slip by. The rug market 


on—Act Quick 
has been at the bottom for ninety days now. It may go up to- 


The only way to be sure about getting one of these wonderful rugs 
morrow. This is the only chance you will have of obtaining these 


is tosend in the coupon right now. You can keep the rug in your 

; home for 80 daye. After that, you will only have to pay $3.50 a 
anusual values. Don’t wait. We bought these rugs at less than UARA N- 
cost. We haveonly a limited quantity on hand now. Tomorrow we 


month, Don’t forget that you’re taking nochances. We G 
may not be able to give you the rug you want in the color you want, 


TEE to refund your money if you're not perfectly satisfied. Send 
coupon today, 80 you won’t be disappoin ‘ed. Don’t delay. Send now. 

BASSET EEE eee eee 2 
FurnitureCo.,Dept. 1447 Chicago 30 Day SS FREE Tr jal! 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send me the rug I have marked on 
0 days’ free trial. If satisfied I will pay the balance 
t $3.50 per month. If not, I will return the rug and 
you will immediately refund my $1.00 and freight 
harges both ways. 
Se: £370 Sman Amever Designs, $1.00 down; 
; gh Jost think. You can keep this rug in your home 30 days before you decide 
whether you want to keep it. If you’re not satistied with it at that time, we'll 
ive you back every cent of your money and refund freight charges both ways. 
ou risk nothing by having the rug shipped to you. You pay nothing unless 
you are satisfied. If you want to keep the rug, all you have to pay is $3.50 a 
month. The total cost is only $37.85. You shouldn't let this opportunity pass. 


- Complete price $37.85. 
autitul Floral Beciens. $3.00 H 
Just fill in the coupon and sendit tous. Send it tous right away. 


th. Complete price $37.86, 
(Be sure to state color desired.) 


SOOO enone eeeeeeee seesee sess 


t Office P sepeen acess tae oe State ... 
” ture, BR Pt 5" 
and General Household Catalog. my xz box, 


Dept. 1447 
Chicago, Ill. 











